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(Continued fyom page 272. ) 
The Law of Narvure. 


HEN we refle& on men and 
his da‘y, we fhould confi- 
der him from two different points 
of view ; 
1. As folitary, and ina flate of pure 
nature. 
2. As liwtng in Society with bis fellow 
in Se 
The firft is a fpeculative and ideal 
ftate, the fecorid a practical and real 
ftate: the one a flate that is poffible 
only, the other that which actually 
exifts. All the celebrated authors 
who have written on the law of na- 
ture, which refults from thefe two 
ftates, have given themfelves incon- 
ceivable trouble to difcover the ori- 
gin of focicties: and, at the fame 
time, have had chat conftantly before 
them which they have re fo fat to 
feek. It is prises ate ‘i ap 
ety that is Pac aabale d if 
there are to be found, any’ w re on 
earth, mea whto live in pre foli- 
tude, it is on the origin of that ftate 
thar they fhoald employ their learned 
telearches. 
Love, ‘the firft principal of the 
univerfe, and of all thatis in the uni- 
verfe, Vouk No. ge all beings witha natu- 


ral inclination to unite, The birdé 
which hover in the air, the animals 
which inhabit the earth, and the fifh 
which poffefs the waters, all live ina 
kind of fociety, that has laws which 
are proportionate to theif nature and 
wants. ‘Iris only, neceffary to cb- 
ferve the face of aatere, in order to 
be convin »¢ that the idea of property 
takesplace among all animals; and 
this property isthe neceffary and ®b- 
folute confequence of felf-love, of 
the defire of prefervation, and efhaps 
pinefs, which is natural to every be- 
ing that exifts. ‘lo aridge this ar- 
gument, let us return to man, and 
contider him as in a ftate of. perfect 
folitude. Will not the fir queflion 
be, How came He there? Is not his 
very exiftence a proof of a previous 
fociety ? Rut let us sipalides | iim a- 
gain as perfe&tly unconnected, if it 
be poffibley and without any regard 
to his origitr: Will he not com‘tantly 
fecha natural impnife to propagate 
his frectes ? And ‘will he not tncef= 
fantly feck acompanion to farisfy 
that defire P And if he finds one, is 
not this the commencenient of foci« 
ety? 

But let us go ftill further. From 
this firft fociety a third human being 
is produced. In what ftate does he 
— into the world? Without the 
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leaft power to provide for his wants: 
he would perifh at the moment of 
his birth, if nature had not given his 
parent a love towards him, an incli- 
nation to nourith and fupport him. 
‘The author of nature has given milk 
to his mother, for his fuftenance, and 
force to the father, to protect the 
mother and the child, and to procure 
them fubfiftence. Are not thefe 
manifeft proofs of the natural and 
abfoiute neceflity of fociety? But 
from the fame father and mother are 
born feveral children ; and thefe form 
afamily. ‘Thefe children render to 
their parents, in old age, what they 
have received from them ia their in- 
fancy ; they defend them from inja- 
ries, and fupply them with neceffa- 
ries, when their ftrength has forfaken 
them. Is this innate love, this at- 
tachment, or inftint, which men and 
brutes have for thofe beings to which 
they have given exiftence, a matter 
of noconfideration ? Do not the {mal- 
left of the feathered tribe, who pur- 
fue through the air thoft birds of 
prey which have robbed them of 
their young, and endeavor at the rifk 
of their own lives, by inceffant ef- 
forts and lamentations to regain 
them ; prove that property is a natu- 
ral and infeparable attribute of the 
exiftence of every being ? Does not 
the mother in this inftance cry out, 
it is mine ? And is man formed dif- 
ferently ? Is he born without love 
and without intereft ?* Has nature‘no 
concern in the formation of focieties ? 
Ifa family is in want of neceffa 
faftenance, or is threatened wit 
fome datiger, in either cafe it feeks 
the aid of feme neighbouring family ; 
thefe families become by there means 
united: love performs the reft: by 
love a great number of families are 
united. Here we fee the origin of 
all fociety. But focieties muit have 
laws, that is, relations which arife 
from the nature of things. The idea 
of a fociety naturally implies, there- 
fore, that of property and of laws; 
for to imagine a fociety without pro- 


petty and natural laws, is to com. 
ceive a chimera, an i bility. 
And from hence arife the Stigin of 
the laws of nature. 

We may therefore fay, that there 
are, 1. N. laws for a man who 
lives in perfect folitude ; but thefe 
laws are only ideal and fpeculative ; 
of no ufe, as they do not admit of 
any application : 2. Natural laws for 
man, as living according to his na- 
tural ftate in fociety ; and thefe are 
the natural laws which are real, ef- 
feftive, amd of daily application. It 
is proper, however, to know the {pe- 
culative laws, as well as the real 
laws, feeing that the principles 
of the latter are fi analy foun?- 
edon the former. ‘The affemblage 
of all thefe laws, andthe duties which 
refult from them, form what is cal- 
led, by the general title, the law of 
nature, and which we fhall here ex- 
plain in as concife a manner as pof- 
fible. 

We are obliged to repeat, perhaps 
too often, oh oe is the principle 
of all things, and confequently of the 
law of nature. Behold man and his 
law, {ays the poet, it is enough ; and 
God bimfelf has vouchfafed to teach us 
allour duty towards him,by faying Love. 
As love confifts not only in a lively 
joy, excited by the contemplation of 
the perfeétions of an object, but alfo 
in an earneft defire to become pof- 
feffed of that objett, or at leaft to 
render it propitious to us, it follows, 
that alllove fuppofes duties to be per- 
formed by him that loves. There- 
fore, as man ought not to refrain 
from the love of God, of himfelf, and 
of his fellow creatures, it is manifeft 
that he"has duties to perform, 

1. Towards God; As living 
2. Towards himfelf; in a ftate 
3- Towards other men; } of nature. 


4- Towards God ; a ee 
5- Towards himfclf ; - ree g 
6. Towards other men ; y- 


And thefe are duties which the f{ci- 
ence of the law of nature explains to 
us in their natural order, after it has 
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made the previous inquiries concern- degree he is obliged to obey, not on- 
ing humapattions in general, and the ly the /ight of rea/zr, but alfo the di- 
human faculties which are to produce = wine Jaw ({eeing that he cannot a- 
them. void being perfuaded, that it has in 
No man is born inte this worldin faét proceeded from God,) and the 
a ftate of abfolute freedom. Every civil Jaws, which are dictated by 
law contains duties, and every duty lawful authority. All tle abfolute 
takes away a partof our natural li- duties of mankind take their foarce, 
berty : the law of nature, therefore, therefore, either from the light of 
determines how much of it remains reafon, from revelation, or from the 
to man; 1.In the flate of pure na- civil laws; and the {cience of the law 
ture; and, 2. In the ftate in which of nature traces their limits. 
he lives in fociety ; fromwhencenew _It is by the ttudy of this law itfelf, 
natural duties are enjoined him.— which has been fo clearly and fo fo- 
We muit not however, confound idly explained by Grotius and Puf- 
here the duties which refult from the fendorff and, above all, by the illuf- 
law of nature with the moral duties ; trious Wolff, that man learns the par- 
and to render this diflinflion the more .ticulars of each of thefe abfolute du- 
manifeft, it is neceflary to remark, ties towardsthe Supreme Being, tow- 
that all the duties of mankind may ards himfelt, and towards other men; 
be reduced to pe claffes. Thofe of not only in that ftate in which he en. 
the firft, whofe obfervance is of.an joys the greateft natural liberty of 
abfolute obligation, fach as, not to mar- which he is capable, but alfo in the 
der our brethren, to pay or rettore ftate of fociety with his fellow beings; 
what we have borrowed, &c. arife that ftate which is fe natural to him. 
from the law of nature, and may be And feeing that as long as he lives, 
enforced by public juftice. ‘Ihofe he is farrounded by a multitude of 
of the fecond, whofe obfervance isof other beings, animate and inanimate, 
a miat obligation, are fuch, as to be which the Creator has here placed, 
diligent in procuring neceffaries for and maintains for the fupport of ths 
our families, to be grateful for be- general fyftem, according to the de- 
nefits received, to be charitable, tem- ons of his infinite wifdom, it is evi- 
perate, &c. ‘Thefe are derived from dent that man has alfo duties, either 
morality, and a man living in fociety abfolute or imperfect, to obferve tow- 
may be conftrained to the obfervance ards all thefe other creatures ; duties 
of them, but not with the fame ri- thatthe law of nature points out to 
gor. Thofe of the third, whofe ob- him, and the neceflary obligation of 
igation is imperfeF and comditional,are which it fully proves. 
fuch as to be generous, liberal, to The explication of the general {v{- 
live with a dignity that is agreeable tem of the Jaw of nature has proda- 
to our circumttances ; to be indul- ced two large volumes, in quarto, 
gent to our debtors, &c. Thefe are from the pen of M. Puffendorff, and 
erived either from a lefs rigorous from thatof M. Wolff, eight volumes 
morality, or from general policy, re- of the fame form. The firft of thefe 
ceived opinions, es articular cuf- celebrated authors has given a very 
toms of a people, &c. but to thefe,no fuccinét extraét of his work under the 
man can be reftri€ted by public au- title of theDaties ofa Max and a Citi- 
thority. zew,which neverthelefs makes a book 
Man being a creature who owes of near 500 pagesin duodecimo. So 
his exiftence to God, whois depend- vaft is this fingle fcience! It will 
ent on him, and is deftined by his not be expeéted, that we fhould ex- 
Creator to live in fociety, the law of tend this article beyond its due pro- 
mature teachcs him likewife, to what portion, in order to give here the de- 
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tail of all the duties which refult from 

the law of nature. We fhall content 
eurfelves with having pointed out 
the fource from whence they arife, 
the objets to which they relate, and 
the degrees of obligation whieh they 
impofe. ‘The reit is to be learned 
by the ftudy of the law of natare it: 
felf. As to what relates to the rights, 
privileges, and duties of men, form: 
ed into nations or political ftates,and 
which are derived from the law of 
nature, they conftitute the /aw of na- 
tions, of which we fhall trace the 
outlines, and explain the principles, 
jo the following number, 


PRP PRP 


Puystco-THEoLacyY: 


Or a DemMonstRATION of the Be- 
inc ard Artaizures of Gon, 
Jrom a Survey of the Earth, 


(Continued from page 274.) 
AVING, in the preceding 
numbers of this work, paid 

fome attention to the appexdages of 
the earth, we thal! proceed to notice 
tee eer wolf; covery part.of which 
it may be juttly faid, exhibits ftrik- 
ing evidences, that it was formed by 
# being of infinite wifgom, pewer, 
and goodnefs,* 


* How many produfions are there 
in nature, (manifijling the perfections 
¢f the greal Creavor,) which cannot be 
difovercd by the naked gpe, but are 
dycerned through the ad of a micsol- 
cope ? Amd, through the affifauce f 
this infirument, bow much more excel- 
lent do the works of nature appear, 
{an thof: of art? Woatever is tataral, 
ppears to be adorned with ell imagine 
able eloquence and beauty 3 wher as the 
moj? per fic produclions of art feem ine- 
fegant and deformed. The point, for 
iuflance, of the fiueft needle, appears as 
@ blunt, rough bar of ivoa. Or, it may 
be remarked, the moft acenrate te de 
vgs, or embofimenis, feem as rude ax 
ewuiward as if th y bed bseu ejected by 
€ picaax Gr MAME, 





To demonftrate thie troth, We 
fhall firt, take a general view of the 
earth, and, next, attend tO otrions 
particulars of it. 


The Fieure of the Eantn. 


This is /pberical, or nearly fo; a 
figure the molt proper, for a world, 
9a many accounts ; particularly, as 
it is capacious, and as its furface is 
alinoit equally dittant from the centre, 
not only of the globe, but alfo of 
gravity and motion, But thefe, and 
other advantages attending the form 
of the earth, we thall aot attead to, 
but infft only op two or three bene- 
fits which refult from it’s globular f- 
gure. . 

How advantageous is this with re- 
{pect to beat and Light ? It is in cone 
fequence of the orbicularform of the 
earth, that thefe bles» are uaiferm- 
&y sat epnal/y imparted to us; that 
they approach us gradual/y, and, ia 
the fame manner, recede rom us.— 
The daily and ftated returns of light 
and darknefs, cold and heat, would 
not take place, if the earth was, as 
fome ipsgined an extenlive plain ; 
or like a large hill in the midit of the 
ocean ; Or an irregular figuse, with 
many corners, or angles.* 

‘The {pherica! figure of the earth is 
alfo admirably adapted to afford aa 
equal dfiribution of its qwaiers. By 
the laws of gtavity the waters will 
poffeis the iowett placesof the earth ; 
if, therefore, it was of a cubical, pri 
matic, or any other angular figure, 
too great apart of the earth would be 
deluged with water, while other parts 
would fuffer for want of this ele- 


* Numerous were the opinions of the 
ancients refpedting the figure of the 
earth. The maf prevailing fentiment 
ayas, That the vifible horizon avas the 
boundary if theearih, and the occan the 
boundary of the Borixen ; that the hea~ 
wens and tarth above the ocean, were 
the whale of the vifisle univerfe, and 
that all beneath the ocran was bide seg 
ar the inyifidle world, 











ment: But as the world is orbicnlar, 
the waters are advantageoufly diftri- 
buted in fuch manner as feemed belt 
toinfinite wifdom and goodnefs. 

The fpherical figure of the world 
is likewite extremely beneficia! to the 
avinas and motion of the atmofphere.— 
If the earth was not orbicular, the 
currents of air would be much impe- 
ded, if not wholly obftruéted, Itx- 
perience teaches us what influence 
farge and high mountains, extenfive 
bays, capes and head-Jands, have 
ppon winds; how they prevent fome, 
retard many, and divert and change 
(near the fhores) even the general 
aud conftant trade winds, which ex- 
tend round the globe in the Torrid 
Zone. It thefe impediments (which 
bear fo fmall a proportion to the 
greatnefs of theearth) thus affeét the 
winds, it is eafy to conceive hew 
they would be retarded if the earth 
was of an angular form, or indeed, 
of any figure different from that 
which was given to it. 

"The next thing we thal! notice, is 
The Magnitude of the Earth. This, 
indeed, te prodigious. It is a mafs 
that contains more than two hundred 
and fixty, thoufand millidw miles of 
folid matter. And what lefs, it may 
be afked, than Almighty pewer could 
have piven it exiftence ? 

(To be continued. ) 


POV 


Astao-TuHeolocr: 


Or the Beirne and ArtRinuT#s of 
Gon proved froma Survey of the 
heavenly Badies, 


( Coxtinned from page 275.) 
AVING in our Jaft number, 
anfwered the objections ufual- 
ly made, by well-mcaning people, 
againft the Copernican fyftem of phi- 
lofophy and attronomy, we fhall now 
proceed to give a particular account 
of the heavenly bodies, according to 
the plan we firlt laid down ; and from 
the whole draw fuch practical infer- 
ences, that the reader, while he is 
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entertained, may alfo have his mor- 
als improved. . It is our defign that 
he may read the bock of nature, and 
be led to believe, that there is an in- 
fmitely wife Being, who conduéts 
every thing in the goverament of the 
heavens and the earth; who never 
left himfeli withouta witnefs, bat ia 
the end manifetted to men, by grace, 
what their imperfect underftandings 
could not comprehend by viewing 
the heavenly bodies, nor evea from 
a view of divine providence. Aad 
the firit thing that engages our atten~ 
tion, is the magnitude of the heavenly 
bodies. 

As great as thisearthly globe may 


appear, it is mueh lefs than many of 


thofe heavenly bodies which prefent 
themfelves to our view ; except two 
or three of the planets, which feem 
to be Iefs than the earth, namely, 
Mars, whofe diameter is reckoned to 
be but 4875 Englifh miles ; and the 
Mooa, whofe diameter is 2748 miles; 
and Mercury, which is affirmed to’ 
be much larger. Thefe, however, 
are moft amazing bodies; and, as far 
as experiments can determine, many 
of the others are much larger than the 
globe on which we live. ‘Thus the 
two fuperior planets by farexceed it ; 
Saturn being computed at 93,451 
miles in diameter, and confequengiy 
in its bulk 427,318,300,000,000 
miles, Jupiter is computed to be 
120,653 miles in diameter, and in 
bulk g2,001,120,000,000 miles.—~ 
But ttependous as thefe orbs may ap. 
pear, they all feem trifling when com- 
pared with that glorious fource of 
light and heat, the Sun. Itis not 
only the fountain cf light and heat 
to all the planets around it, but aifo 
far furpafles them immagnitade. Ac. 
cording to the obfervations made by 
Sir Ifaac Newton, its diameter is 
812,148 Engtith miles, and its folid 
CNNLENLS 18290, 37 1 ,OCO,000,000,000 
miles, fuppofing the face we fee of 
the fun to be its true and real globe, 
Such are thofe ftupendous bodies. 
which we commonly call planets ; 
but thefe are perhaps not the mok 
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corifiderable bodies in the univerfe. 
Thefi xed ftars, in all probability, 
are fo many fans furrounded by their 
refpective fy ftems of planets, as our 
fun is; and probably of equal, if not 
fuperior magnitude. 

In our next, we fhall take fome 
notice of the immenfity of the hea- 
vens, the manner in which thofe glo- 
rious orbs we have been treating of 
are defcribed, and the practical in- 
ferences we fhould draw from fuch 
works of the great Creator. 


(To be continued, ) 
PPO IPOD PAP 


Eccuestasticat History. 


4A Summary of the History of the 
Curistian CHurcn, from its 
Commencement to the prefent Cen- 


tury, 
Century I. 
(Cortinued from page 283.) 


HE herefy of the Nazarenes, 
which arofe after the deftructi- 

on of Jerufalem, was of a different 
kind. Inexamining with attention 
all that St. Epiphanius fays of it, we 
matt fuppofe that the Nazarenes be- 
longed to a Chriftian church at Jeru- 
falem, whofe members, at the ap- 
proach of the fiege, pafied Jordan, 
and fled for refuge to Pella and other 
neighbouring villages, where they 
found a fate afylum, and enjoyed a 
free liberty of confeience until the 
time of Trajan. Afterwards Adrian 
rmitted ail the Chriftians, who 
chofe it, to return to Jerufalem; but 
thofe who could not perfuade them- 
felves to renounce circumcifion, and 
the ceremonial Jaw of the Jews, re- 
mained beyond Jordan, and retained 
their old name of Nazarenes, by 
which they were known to St. Epi- 
phanius and Si. Jerom, in the fourth 
end tiich centuries. All their error 
eonuited ia remaining attached to Ju- 
eaiim, notwithitanding God had en. 
tirely abolithed the Levitical worfhip, 
andin keeping themfelves upon that 


account feparated from the reft of the 
Chriftian church. 

From the Nazarenes, as we may 
judge, came the Ebionites, probably 
fo called from their chief, Ebion.— 
The ancients call thofe Ebionites, 
who, having quitted the fynagogue 
to becoine Chriitians, afterwards mix- 
ed, with the faith of the Redeemer, 
circumecifion, and the ceremonial law. 

Chureb hittory divides the Ebion- 
ites into the firft and fecond. With- 
out doubt, the firft were no other 
than the Nazarenes themfelves; and 
that which ‘Theodoret afcribes to the 
fecond, mutt be looked upon a mif- 
take, and agrees to the firlt: accord- 
ing to him they acknowledge, that 
our Saviour was born of a virgin; 
that they ufed only one gofpel, that 
of St. Matthew ; that they obferved 
both the Jewifh and Chriftian Sab- 
bath. Al! this can be applied to no 
other than to the firlt Chriftians of the 
church of Jerufalem, and to the Na- 
zarines. St. Epiphanius likewife 
quotes a very ancient — tradition, 
which’ mentions that the herefy of 
the Nazarenes, and that of the Ebion- 
ites, took their rife at the fame time, 
and in the f4me place; but the Ebi- 
onites having made a formal fepara- 
tion, they joined to their firft errors, 

and it was natural to expect, others 
much more confiderable.——Thofe 
which Theodoret afcribes to them, 
and which can be looked upon only 
as the opinions of the fecend, are; 
1. that the Fatheris the @rue God ; 
2. that Jefus was born of Jofeph and 
Mary, atcording to the common 
laws of generation ; 3. that the Ho- 
ly Spirit defcended upon him at his 
baptifm, and remained with him to 
his death. Thofe who profeffed thefe 
fentiments, may properly be looked 
upon as Ebionites; the others were 
more commonly called Nazarenes. 
The fect that bore great affinity to 
the Ebionites was that of the Cerin- 
thians, founded by Cerinthus, of 
whofe country, and the time in which 
he lived, we have no exact account. 
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It is however certain, that he may be 
reckoned among the ancient heretics. 
He inftruéted himfelf at Alexandria 
in what was called the mixed, or fyn- 
cretick philofophy ,in which Piatonifm 
was altered by ancient eaftern notions, 
and was called by the learned the 
new Platonifm. All the Gnottics a- 
dopted this philofophy. Ccerinthus, 
after this, probably joined himfelt 
with fome Ebionjtes, thofe whom we 
called the firft ; fur he borrowed fome 
of their opinions,@in exchange for 
which, he obliged them to receive 
fome of his; and from this aflociati- 
on of ideas it is by no means impro- 
bable, the fecond Ebionites took 
their rife. Cerinthianifm was then a 
new fyftem of religion, formed by a 
conjunction of the opinions of the 
Gnoftics, the Ebionites, and of fome 
peculiar notions of Ceriathus hint- 
felf. “They may be reduced to the 
following; 1. Jefus was not born of 
a virgin by the extraordinary inter- 
vention of the Holy Spirit, but from 
his parents Jofeph and Mary, accord- 
ing to the common laws of nature : 
2. Jefus the man being baprifed, the 
Chrift, or the Spirit of God, defcend- 
ed then upon him, and filled him with 
wifdom, knowledge, and power; 3. 
Befides thefe, the greateft part of the 
ancients look upon Cerinthus as the 
father of the Chiliafts or Millenaries. 
There is foundation for this opinion ; 
bat we muft remember that the reign 
of the thoufand years, which Cerin- 
thus and the other Gnoltics {poke of, 
was not to take place upon earth, 
but in fome celeftial region. 

It only remains now to fpeak of 
the Nicolaites, who are numbered by 
the ancients in the rank of hereticks. 
This name is without doubt taken 
from the zd chapter of Revelations, 
6, and 15 verfes, where we find a 
fharp cenfure of the doétrine and 
condué of thefe hereticks. They are 
joined in thefe paffages with the Bi- 
Jeamites, whom the apoftle reproves 
for eating of things offered to idols, 
and for giviag themfelves up to for- 
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nication. ‘There is no doubt but the 
name of Bileamites, made ufe of by 
St. John, is myttical; and we may 
prefume the fame of the Nicolaites, 
which comes nearly to the fame figni- 
fication. 

To finith this century, we mu 
give an account of the principal hif- 
torical events, which concerned or 
interefted the Chriftian chugch. The 
moft ftriking of them is certainty 
that of the intire ruin of the polity 
of the Jews, and the difperfion of 
them which followed, and which re- 
mains even to this day. 

Herod the great died a little after 
the birth of our Saviour. The em- 
ptror Auguftus divided his empire a- 
mongtt his fons ; . Judea,Samaria, and 
Idumea, fell to Archelaus, with the 
title of Ethnarch. Tlerod Antipas, 
had Galilee and Perea; Philip, the 
countries known by the name of Ba- 
tanea, Trachonitis, and Gaulanicis. 
Thefe two laft had the quality of Te- 
trarchs. Atthe end of nine years, 
Archelaus, being accu fed bv the Jews, 
was banifhed by Auguitus into Dau- 
phiny ; and Judea, as we have alrea- 
dy faid, being reduced to a Roman 
province, was governed by Roman 
magiftrates, named procurators. He- 
rod Antipas, who beheaded John the 
Baptift, and before whom our Savi- 
our was brought a little before his 
fuffering, as an object of ridicule, was 
likewife feat by the emperor to Lyons. 
Agrippa, furnamed the great, the foa 
of Ariftobulus, and grandfon to He- 
rod (called alfo in the 12th chapter 
of Acts, Herod, the common name 
of the family) then obtained the go- 
vernment of the two tetrarchs, his un- 
cles Philip and Antipas ; fo that foon 
after his advancement he obtained as 
much power as his grandfather had 
pofiefied. This rendered him cruel 
and vain: he exercifed his cruelty 
on St. Janes, the brother of our Sa- 
viour, whom he caufed to fuffer mar- 
tyrdom ; arid, jut as his pride was 
going to receive the applaofes of a 
people who equalled him to God, he 
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was feverely punifhed. Aéts xii. 22. 
The Romans fent again unto Judea 
procurators, among whom were Fe- 
lix aad Feftus, before whom, as well 
as before Agrippa the younger, the 
fon of the preceding, St. Paul plead- 
ed, Aéts xxiv. 25, 26. ‘The heavy 
burthens which thefe magittrates, and 
particularly Geflius Floras, laid up- 
on the Jews, caufed them to revolt, 
to which ‘they indeed before hada 
great inclination. ‘Tern likewife by 
their inteftine divifions, they made 
Jarge ftrides to their deftruction.— 
‘The Romans, being no longer able 
to keep them in fudjection, declared 
war againit them: this war was kes 
gun by Ceftius Gallus, governor of 
Syria; continued by Vefpafion, to 
whom Nero had given the charge of 
it; and finifhed by Titus, the fon of 
Vefpafion in the reign of his father. 
The city was deftroyed, and the tem- 
ple reduced to afhes, though Titus 
much withed to preferve it; declar- 
ing more than once that he had no de- 
figa to exterminate the Jews, but 
that they brought on their own mif- 
fortunes. During the fiege of Jeru- 
falem, which lafted fix months, there 
perifhed, partly by fire, and partly 
by famine, eleven hundred thoufand 
people, and they took and fold nine- 
ty-feven thoufand: fo that, if we add 
to them thofe who perifhed during 
the feven years war, the number will 
amount to 1,337,490, without tak- 
ing into our account thofe who were 
expofed to beaits, fent into banith- 
ment, or were the victims of fome 

articular calamity. The war began 
in the year of Chrift 66, and the’ 
city was taken and burnt in the year 
970. Ittook near three years to re- 
ftore the peace of Jerufalem. The 
hiftory of this war, filled with events 
which it is impoflible to read without 
being affected , was wrote by Jofephus, 
a Jew himfelf, and an eye witnefs of 
the things which happened.’ While 
God exercifed his juftice in this won- 
derful manner upon the Jews, he 
thewed his mercy to the Chritians, 


who were at Jerufalem. Warned by 
an oracle of this catattrophe, before if 
happened, they left the capital, and 
retired for the moft part w Pella, z 
little city fituated beyond Jordan. 

Such was the fate of the Jews.— 
‘God, who punithes the guilty, tries 
likewife the juft, and permitted the 
infant church to be expofed to fuch 
very violent perfecutions, as feemed 
likely to ttifle it in, its cradle; but, 
on the contrary, they ferved rather 
to increafe the gamber of the con- 
verted, and to ftrengthen the faithful 
in the faith. ‘The moft inraged ene- 
mies of chriftianity were the Jews, 
the leaders of whom, as they had 
fhewn the greateft violence againft 
eur Saviour during his life, treated 
the difciples as they had done the 
mater. ‘The perfecutions of the fy- 
nagogue againit the church may be 
redu 


ced tothree. ‘The firft is thatin . 


which Stephen, the firft martyr, was 
the vidtim, Aéts vi. 7. ‘The fecond 
was raifed by king Agrippa, who 
thought by that to pleafe the nation. 
In this the apoftle St. James, called 
the Major, fealed the gofpel with his 
blood, Acts xii. The chief prief, 
Ananias, made ufe of the abfence of 
the Roman governor, to caufe the 
laft; in which St. James the Minor, 
the apoftle and brother of our Lord, 
finifhed his courfe, as Evufebius in- 
forms us; and his account is con- 
firmed by that of the Jewih hiftorian 
Jofephus. 

But the Gentiles treated thefe in- 
noceat people, with a great deal 
more inhumanity. The diametrical 
oppofition of the gofpel precepts, to 
the dogmas and fuperftitions of pa- 
ganifm, inflamed the hearts of the 
Gentiles with the moft violent hatred 
againft thofe who wifhed to over- 
throw their idols. This gave rife to 
violent perfecutions, which broke out 
from timé to time, as fo many fires 
which threatened the eatire deftruc- 
tion of the church. We thal! not, in 
this place, enter upon their different 
caulesor details, We will coniiag 
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earfelves to thofe which were fpread 
' through:the whole Roman empire, 
and were either exprefsly command- 
ed or confented to, by the emperors 
themfelves. ‘I hefe are generally reck- 
oned ten in number, 2 

Nero, that moatter, areproach both 
to royalty and humanity, was the 
author of the firit. He did not ap- 
pear to have acted trom any particular 
hatred to Chriftianity : he fought on- 
ly tocharge the Chrittians with crimes 
of which he himfelf was guilty, and 
to fatisfy his navural thirft to.cruelty, 
after having himfelf {et fire to the ci- 
ty of Rome; he accufed the Chritti- 
ans of this attempt, and condemned 
them to fuffer death for it, by the 
moft incredible tortures, and in the 
fame manner as if they had been law- 
fully convicted. To all appearance, 
a sree number of the faithful perifl- 
ed; nor was Rome the only fcene of 
thefe horrid cruelties; they were 
fpread throoghout the Roman em- 
pire, if we may judge from_an in- 
{criptiom foynd in a town in Por- 
tugal: NERONI. CLAVDIO. CAES, 
AVGPONT, MAXIMC.OB, PROVINCI-« 
AM. LATRONIBVS. ET. HIS. QVI. 
NOVAM. GENERI. HVM. SVPERSTI- 
TION, INCVLCAB. PVKRGATAM. 

The firt perfecution began in the 
year of our Lord 64 ; but we are not 
certain how iong itlaited. St. Peter 
and St, Paul are commonly number- 
ed among thofe who futfered martyr- 
dom on this occafion; St. Paul by 
haying his head cut off, the other by 
being crucified with his head'down- 
wards, It appears very certain that 
thefe two apoftles were put to death 
by order of Nero, and that fince the 
year we mentioned. The learned ave 
not agreed whether or no Nero gave 
out thefe ediGs with an intention to 
reader the perfecutions univerfal, as 
the preceding infcription feems to 
teitify. 

Domitian, as cruel but more fupid, 
than Nero, expreffed the fame rage 
again‘t the Chriftiani, ‘here is rca- 

Vou. l. No. 4. 
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fon to fuppofe that his princfpal dif- 
like was to the Jews, anda@fjat the 
Chrittians fuffered many times upon 
their account. ‘This perfecition laft- 
ed about two years, and ended only 
with the death of the tyrant. Nume 
bers of Clirittians, accufed by the in- 
formers, perifhed. ‘The conful Fla- 
vius Clemens, and his wife or niece 
Flavia Domitilla, relations to the em- 
peror, with many more of the court, 
were either condenined to banifhmenr, 
or fuffered death: numbers of mar- 
tyrs were the victims of this perfecu- 
tion: they pretend that the apoftle 
St John, being catt into boiling oil, 
recetved no hurt, and was ban:fhed 
te the ifland of Patmos, where he 
had thofe vifions mentioned in the 
Revelations. They add that, Domi- 
tian having ordered the potterity of 
David to be put to death, the grand- 
fons of that Jude, who was furnamed 
the brother of our Lord, were brought 
to him; the emperor, furprifed at 
their mean condition and appear- 
ance, ordered them back without do- 
ing any thing to them, and ceafed 
any longer to perfecute the church, 
Then the exiles had leave to return; 
and St. John came back to Ephefus, 
where he ended his hfe, which lafted 
for more than an hundred years. Such 
is the abridgment of the hiltory of 
the firft century, concerning which, 
from the fcarcity and uncertainty of 
the materials, we can add no imore. 


(To be contizued.) 
DPPVAPAPPNA Or 
For the Chrifian’s, Scholar's, and 
Farmer's Magazine. 
The Mosate History illufrated, 
( Continued from page 255.) 
N EN make their appearance gras 
/ . as 
dually in the world. A rea- 
fon will be affigned for this ta ano- 
ther place. ‘Ihe angels, we may 
fuppofe, were created at once, and tt 
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that all the apoftate angels fell at 
once ; this opinion, however, | can- 
not entertain, as, to me, it does not 
appear to be fupported either " ar- 
gomcnt or feripture. Had all the 
evil angels apoftatized at the fame pe- 
riod, it is hard to conceive that any 
thing, except fedution, could have 
caufed them thus to have finned. 

Men havea Redeemer in preference 
to thefe apoftate fpirits, (2 Pet. iis 4.) 
The God of perfeét juftice muft have 
had his reafons for this difcriminati- 
on. Let us fix it as a principle, and 
fee whether any thing will occur. in 
{cripture, unfavorable to it, That 
any finner ever had, or can have, for- 
givene/s, who finned by his own infli 
gation; and that every fzmer who can 
plead feduction, receives the benefit of 
another trial. 

Concerning the firft propofition, 
I appeal, not as is ufual to the divine 
juftice, Our notions are not fo refined 
as to perceive the full nature of it, 
but to the divine truth, 

‘The fecond propofition will find its 
proof in the Hiftory of Mankind, 
and would have, if it could be col- 
lected, the moft perfeét illuftration in 
the hiftory of every individual. 

I apprehend that the angels had a 
limited fpase of time allotted them, 
in which they were to evidence their 
obedience or difobedience to the di- 
vine will, in a place lefs glorious than 
that which is now enjoyed by thofe 
of the Angelic Hofts who finned not. 
Perhaps at the end of that period, 
the Moft High created the rs 
and the earth. Such angels as direc- 
ted their free will to the love of 
God, which was manifefted by av- 
knowledging his fupremacy, and o- 
beying his pleafure ; and fuch as did 
not recognize the divine fupremacy, 
nor honor the divine ‘vill, (and who, 
through eternity, would have acted 
in the fame manner) were now to be 
difttinguifhed, not by the eyes of the 
Mott Perfeét, for in him there are ne 
degrees of knowledge, but by the 
eyes of each other. 


God made heaven for the recepti« 
tion of thofe whe were conformed to 
the image of his only begotten and 
well beloved Son, who is appointed 
to be the more immediate obje@ of 
adoration of creatures of reafon and 
‘virtac, ‘The earth was formed to 
afford a probationary fiate for thofe 
beings, efigned, it fhould feem, to 
affociate with the angels of holinefs, 
and to poffefs that abode of blifs 
which would have been enjoyed b 
the other segs had they not rebel« 
led againk their Creator. 


The fctiptures, declare, that the 
Devil and his angels were caft dowa 
toearth ; but here it may be enquir- 
ed, What time was this done? And 
whether this degradation was the 
full punifhment intended to be in- 
flied on thefe finners, or only - 
ratory to it ? Upon mature hides. 
ation, the following, | imagihe, 
be regarded as a proper reply to thele 
queries. 3 

I. The fallen angels fhall bejudg- 
ed with fallen men, by Chrift, the 
great judge of quick and dead. And 
the holy angels and faints fhall be 
his affiftants in this work. 1 Cor. 
vi, 3. Matt. xxv. 31. 2 Pet. ii. 4. 
John v. 22, 27. 

If. The time that this judgment 
fhall continue, is not to be meafured 
by the fun’s diurnal courfe; but may 
exceed fix thoufand years, the time, 
probably, that is allotted for the du- 
ration of our prefent fyftem. 


Ill. Affitants will be employed 
in this work, not of » hor 
to alleviate the burthen of the judge ; 
but to difplay his glory and power, 
and to give folemnity to the 
tion. 

IV. The refult of the judgment 
will be, the acquital and everlafting 
happinefs of the righteous, and the 
condemnation and eternal deftru@i- 
on of wicked men and evil angels, 
who fhall be caft into othe 
fire. With refpect to men, this pu- 
nifhment is called ‘a fecond death ;” 
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and to devils, the ** bruifing of the 
ts head.” 

. This deftru@tion doth not in- 
clude init, annihilation (Mark ix. 44. 
Rev. xiv. 11. xix. 11.) but a reduc- 
tion toa ftate of confummate and 
anceafing mifery. @ 

VL. Though there is an interval 
between the fin committed and the 
ponifhment of it, both in angels and 
men, there is, notwithitanding, fome 
evil that is immediately confequent 
on fin. This arifes from the nature 
of fin, and it cannot be doubted but 
the divine lawgiver hath jaft reafons 
for fuffering a period to elapfe be- 
tween the commiflion of fin, and the 
inflifting on the fiuner his juft pu- 
nifhment. 

VII. Evil angels were yet in hea- 
ven in the time of Job. (Chap. i. 6.) 
And, probably, from 1. Kings, xxii. 
22. we may juitly conclude, in the 
days of Ahab alfo. They were how- 
ores known and diftinguiihed, as 
bad. 

VIII. The period of the angelic 
tryal, I apprehend, was finifhed 
when God made heaven and earth. 
At that time the holy angels inherited 
their deftined eftate in heaven, where 
God manifefts to them his glory.— 
Upon Satan, and his adherents, was 

ronounced the divine fentence, afier 

e had involved the human race in 
guilt. It was declared, that his de- 
ftru€tion fhould proceed from the 
pofterity of the injured perfon, Eve : 
And as divine wifdom determined, 
that the feed of the woman, alluded 
to, fhould not make his appearance 
until four thoufand years fhould 
elapfe, the apoftate angels were not 
entirely feparated from the elect, un- 
til the incarnation of the Redeemer ; 
they were notwithftanding under 
reftraints, and fignal marks of dif- 

race. 

1X. The fentence pronounced on 
Satan, the apoftate {pirits either then 
underftuod, or had it, afterwards, 
more clearly repeated to them ; the 
latter, is moft pro»able. It appears, 
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they knew that Chrift had power to 
** torment” them, (Matt. viii. 29.) 
and that they intreated him, “* not 
to command them to go into the a- 
byfs.” Luke ix. 31. 

X. This abyfs is to them a prifon, 
by them abhorred, and wherein they 
are confined until the judgment of 
the great day ; and though they knew 
their imprifonment would be una- 
voidable, after the appearance of 
Chrift, they, it feems, wifhed to a- 
Void it as long as pofftible, 

Xf, Though they are caft into the 
abyfs, this doth not prevent their o- 
perations on earth, except when, by 
a divine power, they are laid under 
reftraint. Rev. xx. 2, 3. xii. £2. 

XII. They were caft out of heaven, 
itis probable, when our Lord afcen- 
ed thither. Ads i. ii. 

XIII. After the genera! judgment, 
the earth will be confumed by tire.— 
2 Pet. ili, 10. . 

XIV. Evil angels and men, when 
condemned, will be eternally fepara- 
ted from God, and everlaftingly mi- 
ferable. Rev. xiv. ii. xxii. 15. 

XV. Each of the fallen angels fore 
45 his eftate by his owa particular 

n. 

XVI. The punifhment of the dam. 
ned will be different, according to 
their tranfgretfions ; at leaft, with 
refpe@ to mankind, this is certain. 
Rom. ii. 6. 

XVII. Whether there will be an 
everlafting difference in the thoughts 
and feelings of thofe who fhall be 
fentenced to eternal mifery ; or whe- 
ther this difference will exit only at 
the day of judgment, it is not eafy to 
determine. 

XVIII. The reafon why finful mea 
are fwffered to remain on earth, is 
manifeft in the gofpel ;—it is to al- 
Jow them time to repent, and accept 
of the offers of falvation. 

XIX. As marks of degradation 
were the immediate confequences of 
the fin of mankind, it cannot be 
donbted but it was thus alfo wich the 
fallen angels, 
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XX. Though the apoftate angels 
remained in heaven after .their fin, 
till the appearance of Chrift, it is 
reafonable to fuppofe, they did not 
behold the face of God, in that blifs- 
ful manner, as did the angels of pu- 


rity. in heaven we are aflured there 


are many manfions. John xiv. 2.* 

XXI. ‘The head of the finful an- 
gels, denominated, in holy writ, Sa- 
tan, was perhaps, the firft tranfgreffor 
of the law of God. That the ele 
angels have another head, befide 
Chrift, doth not clearly appear from 
{cripture; as there are many reafons 
for appropriating the name Michael, 
only to Chriit, the eternal angel of 
the covenant. 

XXII. As angels of holinefs, and 
departed faints, have their abode in 
heaven, it is reafonable to conclude, 
from feveral paflages of the divine 
word, thatev:] angels, and the fouls 
of finful men, feparated from their 
bodies, are confined in one prifon, 
where they will remain until the 
great day of public retribution. 

Laftly. Though the feriptures do 
Mot mention the creation of angels, 
their exittence is fo conneéted with 
the tenets of Chriftianity, that to de- 
ny their being isto deny the being 
of a Saviour; for he not only ** faves 
us from our fins,” (the punifiment 
due to them;) but ‘* he was alfo ma- 
nifefted, that he might (in us) deftroy 
the works of the Devil.” 1 John 
iii. 8. 

The Mofaic Hiflory, prefuppof- 
eth the exiftence of angels, and its 


* There are forme frntiments, above 
exprefled, by the learned writer which 
és “~ ~ 
are new, and, it is poffible, may nat be 
approved of dy every reader. Though 
ave forbear making any firi@ures an 
them, we fall readi'y publifb fuch re- 


marks as may be made, with deceay, 


iu the fatisfafian of any perfin, and 


doubt not but our anther, with chear- 

! ll endear bei uch 
Jwnds, will endeavor ta orviale [uc 

eb jeciiams Gs may be made to his opixions. 
The Epirors, 


firft lines introduce both claffes of 
them, the good and bad, Gen. iii. 
1,24. To fay that this hiflory con- 
tains nothing but allegorical repre-. 
fentations of the introcuction of evil 
into the world, would be to grant 
i liberty to deny every truth of the 
bible, and, indeed, to fubvert ail re- 
ligion and morality. He who at- 
teinpts an illuftration of the Mofaic 
Hiftory, cannot find a more proper 
place to introduce what relates to the 
origin and (tate of angels, than that 
in which mention is made of thecre- 
ation of their habitations. 

Vain is it to difpute about the 
mode of creation, It is fufficicnt 
for us to know that Gon is the Crt- 
ator ofall things. Awd when we 
exprefs ourfelves on a fubject to us 
fo impenetrable, it will be wifdom 
to ufe only fcriptare phrafes ; as God 
created; he made ; things which ap- 
peared not, be brought to light; in- 
ftead of faying, he made the world 
from nothing, or from pre-exittent 
matter, 

(To be continued.) 
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The Divine AuTHoRiTY, Crept- 
BILITY, and Excetusnce ofthe 
New-TestTamMenr, 


(Continued from page 286.) 
The Theolog y and Morals of the New- 


‘TESTAMENT, @re worthy of Gu. 


HE Thrology and Marals taught 

in thefe books are moft worthy 
of Gad, and defigned to perfeét the 
virtue and happinefs of a rational 
creature. ‘The notions we are taught 
to form of the Divinity aré fuch as 
are agreeable to the firit dittates and 
principles of natural religion, and 
which the mind approves as juft and 
rational. ‘The gofpel leads us to 
cherifh the moft exalted ideas of the 
majefty of theONE fupremeGop,the 
great creator and governor of the 
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aniverfe, from whom all beings ul- 
timately proceeded, and to whofe glo- 
ry all things ultimately confpirc.— 
It reprefents this Being under the 
wmoft amiable character, two engage 
oar affeGion, and attract our love to 
him.—That we and ours are perpe- 
tually under the fuperintendency of 
his paternal guardiaafhip and care— 
that he is ever difpofed to direct bur 
enquiries, fecure ps from error, iljlu- 
minate our minds, and fupply our 
wants, and that he watches over our 
beft interefts and happinefs, with all 
the anxiety and affection which dif- 
tinguifh parental tendernefs.— That 
all rational creatures are the offspring 
of this good Being, who makes the 
wifeft and beit provifioa for ‘their 
happinefs,* both in time and eternity 
— hat the providence of God is 
univerfal, and extends to every tndi- 
vidual in the whole fyttem of beings 
—That wot @ fparrow falls to the 
ground, nor an pair from eur bead, 
without the cognizance of the Almighty 
— Vhat if God regularly fupplies the 
returning wants of the brute creati- 
on, and clothes a tranfient flower 
with fuch inimitable beauty, much 
more are rational creatures the objects 
of his providential cire. It leads us 
to conceive how infinitely dear the 
hu man-race is to Cad, whofe recove- 
ry and happinefs was the object of 
his concern, and whofe redemption 
and falvation, a principle of love and 
compaffion for them induced him, by 
a gracious interpofition, to effect and 
fecure. It reprefents him as a pure 
Spirit, not to be worthipped with fu- 
perititious foppery, fplendid decora- 
tions, ‘magnificent fabrics, and the 
pomp and pageantry of external fhew 
—but that the worfhip he requireth, 
confifts in the devotion of the mind, 
and in the oblation of pure and holy 
aff:Gtions. “Et teaches us, that we 
are notco conceive of Gad as a Being 
whom we can prevail with to act 
contrary to his all-wife intentions, by 
the dint of importunity, and by fuch 
noify and clamorous repetitions and 
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extravagancies as the feat/ens ufed 
in their worlhip. ‘Whe love of Gad it 
enjoins upon us as the fr and great 
commandment—ihat this gteat princi- 
ple fhouid fill and poffefs all our poww- 
ers, and influence the whole of our 
conduct—that we fhould afpire after 
the neareft conformity to the Deity 
our imperfections can attain, aad imi- 
tate him in. doing good. It repre- 
feats him as continually prefent with 
us, ‘he fpectator of our condu¢t, ard 
the intimate witnefs of the principles 
which aétuate us. Ir teaches us the 
great duty of refignation to him from 
every argument and motive that can 
affect an ingenious dependent crea- 
“ture, by informing us, that all the 
difpenfations of God to us are found. 
ed in infinite wifdom and goodnefs ; 
that the corre¢tions of his rod are fa- 
lutary ; that all affliétions are his 
meilengers; that he knows what a!- 
lotments ace beft far us, and will fi- 
nally prove molt perfective of our 
virtue and happinefs. So that piety 
to Ged, as taught in the go/pe/, isa 
mot amiable, engaging, rational, 
venerable principle, worthy fuch a 
being as man to pay to the Divinity 
—the worthip here prefcribed hath a 
noble fimplicity in it worthy af the 
Deity, who is pure and perfeét mind 
and intelligence ; and tii@ adoration, 
love, and imitation of him here en- 
joined, are fuch as greatly exalt the 
human charaéter, and ennoble and 
dignify the heart of the rationa! wor- 
fhipper. 
The relative and /cial duties the 
, 2ofpe! inculcates are fuch as neceifa- 
rily refult from our natural and civil 
conneGtions, and fuch as reafon tells 
us any fyitem of morality, citablithed 
by the fanétion of a divine authori- 
ty, muft contain. Man isa focial 
being, and his happinefs is depend- 
ent on the virtuous exercife and dif- 
charge of the focia] duties. To give 
us the compleat fruition of this hap- 
pinefs the gofpel lays us under the 
ftrongeft obligations to be good pa- 
rents, good children, good neigh- 
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bours, good mafters, good fervants, 
good citizens and members of focie- 
ty. It teaches us to confider our- 
felves as intimately allied to all our 
fellow-men by the endearing bonds of 
one commen nature. ‘Thatin the ve 
of Cod and our neighbour is virtually 
comprized the avtele moral law.— 
‘That we are not to confine our bene- 
volent regards to the narrow circle of 
our friends, relations, and acquaint- 
ance, nor folely to that party and 
community to which we belong, 
bot to diffafe them to the utmott 
verge of Ged’s rational creation. In 
the parable of the Samaritan we are 
taught to look upon every one as our 
neighbour who isin diftrefs, howe- 
ver he may differ from us in religi- 
ous fentiments, and whatever anhap- 
py prejudices, on account of nation, 
party, or opinion, we may have en- 
tertained againft him. Ir enjoins ftri& 
juftice in our dealings with others,to 
do to cthers as we ourfelves fhould ex- 
pect were we in their circumftances, 
and /éry in onrs ; to make reftitution 
when we have injured them, and ge- 
neroufly to forgive thofe who have 
offered us injurious andcontumelious 
ufage. It recommends benevolence 
and charity as the perfeCtion of vir- 
tue, the glory of human nature, and 
the diftinguifhing badge of its profef- 
fors. Its tendency is to extirpate 
from the human heart envy, pride, 
malice, revenge, melevolence, and 
every principle and paffion deftruc- 
tive of the harmony and happinefs 
of human life, and fubverfive of the 


noble fatisfaétions ef true felf enjoy- gand recommends by every motive and . 


ment. To fuch a pitch of perfecti- 
on does it tend to exalt our nature, 
and carry human virtue, that it com- 
mends us to/ove even our enemies, and 
inftead of revenging an injury, to 
forgive the authors, and pray that 
God would forgive them, ‘The mora- 
dity of the gofpel therefore is, in eve- 
ry ioftance, fo pure and fublime; fo 
perfeftive of the harmory and hap- 
pinefs of domeftic, focial, and civil 


life; fo worthy the great and good 
parent of all rational beings, that our 
ideas cannot form any revelation 
= God to contain a more ex 
an fe& fyitem of conjugal, 
rental, filial, ewes feet deter 
than what the New Tefament com- 
prizes, and enjoins as the great rule 
of life, and the ftandard of our moral 
behavior and condué. 

Chriftianity tends alfo to improve 
and exalt human nature, with regard 
to the exercife of /e/f-govermment and 
perfonal virtue. Its yrand obje& and 
aim is to poffefs us with real good- 
nefs of heart, and to give us ail the 
fruition flowing from thisinvaluable 
pofleffion. Itis the ftudy and am- 
bition of its great author to purify the 
human heart from every corrupt af- 
feétion, and to make us affert the fu- 

riority of the rational and intel- 

e€tual over the animal and fenfual 
part of our nature; to make reafon 
prefide and the inferior appetites obey; 
to purge the mental eye from 


films of vicious prejudices and paf- 
fions ; and to pole al] its powers 
with the facred love of holinefs and 
virtue. "Temperance, chaftity, felf- 

overnment, moderation in our de- 

res, contentment in our fituations, 
fubmiffive to God in our affii€tions, an 
unruffled tranquillity and mildnefs of 
difpofition, an unaffected humility, 
a mutual condefcenfion, an amiable 
probity and candor of mind, a fim- 
plicity of manners, and a confcienti- 
ous ceCtitude and integrity of princi. 
ples, are the great duties it enforces 


argument ; by every infinuating 
form of addrefs ; and by every cone 
fideration that can excite us to culti- 
vate and improve what is truly ex- 
cellent and amiable ; to adorn our 
minds with the nob} inments, 
and to purfue and fecure the ultimate 
dignity and perfettion of the ration. 
al chara&ter. ‘Thus is the morality 
of the go/pel worthy of Ged to pub- 
lifh, and, when fhining in a living 








character, evinces itfelt to be the fu- 
preme glory and felicity of human 
nature. 

The pagan fyftems of morality were 
defeftive in many capital and ef- 
fential articles. “hey wanted, alfo, 
many arguments and motives to en- 
force the practice of their duty. The 
offices taught in thefe deficient er- 
roneous /yfems had not the explicit 
fanction of a divine authority to feal 
and ratify them—they were not urg- 
ed from confiderations of the omnt- 

fence, fear, and love of Gad, nor 
prefféd upon the confcience by ar- 
iments derived from the awful fo- 
émnities of future retributions.— 
The gafpel is the only fcheme that 
hath given Morality its final perfec- 
tion by the additional fanctions which 
it hath annexed to it, and its cogent 
motivesand powerfu! incentives, cane 
not be refifted by any ferious, inge- 
nuous, and well-difpofed mind.— 
What conftitutes the fupreme excel- 
lence and glory of the gofpel is its 
pure and perfect niorality, tending to 
make human nature what Cod de- 
figned it fhould be ; leading us to the 
imitation of God in his re¢ticude and 
holinefs, and fitting us for the eter- 
nal fruition of him in thofe facred 
manfions, ixte which nothing that is 
impure and defiled will be admitted. 
Aad it is obfervable, that im order to 
convey thefe ufeful leffons of moral 
inftruction’ to ss heman heart thro’ 
the propereft vehicle, and to make 
the namie and impreffion of them 
moft durable and permanent, they 
are not ranged tm a methodical fyf- 
tematic form, and detailed in a dty 
unintérefting feries of didactic dul- 
nefs. Thefe great rules of life are 
interfperfed and interwoven, not 
without defign, into the body of this 
divine fyftem ; fometimes they are 
delivered as fhort fententious max- 
ims ; fometimes inferted in the ée- 
ginning, middle, or end of a difcourfe; 
fometimes they form the moral of a 
parable,. and fometimes they are 
taught by a familiarcxample. There 
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is gteat wifdom in shit method of 
conveying inftraction to men; for, 
a fhort moral flory, or fable, is never 
forgotten, and virtue, exemplified ia 
real life, hath the moi#t powerful at- 
traftions, and feldom fails to make 
indelible impreffions. ‘The go/ped 
hath, therefore every thing tn it, with 
regard to its fcheme of redigion and 
morality to demonttrate it tv be the 
wifdem of God and the power of God ; 
to be an explicit revelation from the 
eternal Source of light and truth, 
and to have every fignature, as to 
its moral injundtions and the method 
of communicating and enforcing thefe 
inftruétions, which we can fuppofe a 
divine hand to imprefs upon eny lyf 
tem of duties, , 
(To be continued.) 
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MIsTRANSLATIONS of ScatrTuRR 
rePified. 
(Continued from page 290.) 

XL. i ae parents there are, fo 
fevere and crucl to theic 
children, as not to obferve any mo- 
deration in chaftifing them, and even 
apprehend it tm be their duty not to 
indulge compaffion in their corre¢ti- 
ons, becaufe our verfion makes Solo- 
mon fay, Prov. xix. 18; * Chafien 
thy fon while there is hope, and det 
not thy foul {pare for bis crying.” But 
true itis, that, agreeable to the He- 
brew, the latter part of the verfe 
fhould be thus rendered ; ** But fuf- 
fer not thyfelf to be fa tranfpcried as te 
caufe bim to die.” And im this man- 
ner it hath been traflated by the Vul- 
gat Latin, the Chaldee Paraphrafe, 
aguin, Vatablus, and divers o- 

thers. , 

XII. Several tranflations, befides 
cur verfion, make Solomon thus ex- 
prefs himfelf, Prov. xxv. 11; “A 
word fitly {poken, is like apples of 
gold in piGures of filver.”—We fhall 
here recite the obfervations of the 
Larned Daxhawer, on thefe words, 
from which it will appear, that a 
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text, mifranflated, may give birth to 
many injudicivus cenceits and fan- 
Cics. 

** King Solomon, fays he, crowns 
his proverbs with an orange, to which 
he compares a word fitly fpoken ; 


but the gloiles of interpreters, the . 


errors of verfions, and contradiction 
of explications, have {fo obfeured 
and injured it, that this wife prince 
hath had resfon to wifh,with Tully, 
that neither the learned nor ignorant 
had read his writings; becaufe the 
one, did not underttand them as 
much as was neceffary ; and the o. 
ther, more than he delired. For 
what have not tranflators ventured 
to make of the fingle Hebrew word 


Matiorh?—The Septuagint render it’ 


a necklace of fardmyx ; Symmachus 
and Theodocian, flowered filver ; the 
Royal Bible, cafes of tranfparent filver; 
the VulgarLatin,beds of Alver; the Re- 
Vifion of it,the engraving of filwer; Ju- 
nius, figures of flver. Aad, generally, 
thofe who have attempted an explana- 
tion of thistext, have erredin theirfenfe 
of it. Moft interpreters haveconverted 
the fruit here mentioned, to artifcial 
ot painted apples, fet in rings of per- 
fame, which were carried about the 
neck. Some have fixed them to So- 
lomon’s bed, or to the walls of his 
palace, which, Jofephus informs us, 
were enriched with imboffed embroi- 
Gery work, reprefenting trees adorn- 
ed with leaves and fruit. Here, con- 
tinue’ Dawbewer, we have apples of 
gold unhindfomely reprefented. — 

jot what fatisfaétion is it to fee an 
apple, though of gold? What plea- 
fure couid it yield to the tate? Wag" 
Solomon inclined to entertain his 
friends after the manner of Helioga- 
balus, who prefented his gueft with 
truit of ivory and marble ?” 

Several learned men, very jufMly, 
have thus tranflated this paffage; 
** A word fitly fpoken, or a dif- 
courfe well timed, is as graceful as 
oranges in a flowered bafket of filver.”” 
—lIt 1s to be obferved, that the He- 
brew word thapuach, never fignifies, 








in (criptare, artificial fruit, but fack 
as is natural. 
X1ii. Our verfion makes our Sa 
viour conamand feveral things to be 
performed, which he muft have ab- 
horred ; as John ii. 19. “ Deftroy 
this temple, and in three days I wiil 
raife itup.” xtii. 27. ‘ What thog 
dott, do quickly.” Matt. xi. 33. 
** Make the tree corrupt, and his 
fruit corrupt.” Thefe texts fhould 
have been rendered in the future 
tenfe, thus ; ** You wil] deftroy this 
body, but in three days I fhall raife 
irup.” Agreeable to our tranflati- 
on, our Saviour commands his apof- 
tles; ** To fleep and take their ref,” 
Matt. xxvi. 45. "Though this in- 
junction was dire€tly eppofite to his 
defign. The words, theretore, fhoult 
have been tranflated with a note of 
interrogation ; ‘* Do ye now fleep 
and take your reft ?”— For our Lord 
adds 3°" Arife, let us go hence!” 
XIV. According to our verfioa, 
Mofes and our Saviour fay ; “* | hat 
man fhall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word: that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” Devt. 
viii. 3. Matt. iv. 4. This paflage 
fhould have been thus rendered ; 
** Man fhall not live by bread only, 
bat by every thing that God hath 
ordained for his fapport.” 
(To be continued, ) 
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A DisserratTion ow the Sacre 
“Trinity. 
(Continued from gage 292.) 
Ecome now tothe Egyptians, 
and find among them fome 


veltiges of the fame great truth, as a- 
mong the Hebrews, Chinefe, Chal- 


deans and Perfians. A modern. 


French author has advanced, with 
great oftentation of learning, that all 
the Egyptian mythology, religion 
and theogony was derived from the 
abufe of the original, fymbelical hie- 
roglyphical charaters, and thus far 
he is in the right. He pretends, that 


















he is the firft difcoverer of this great 
principle, but he is miftaken. Kir- 
cher, Voffias, Cudworth, father La 
viuau, the authors of the journals of 
‘Trevoux, and many travellers into 
China had this idea long before him. 
His fecond principle is abfolutel 
faife, and abfurd, not to fay childi 
and infipid. He tortures and racks his 
brain to prove, that all the gods and 
goddeiles, the religious rites and ce- 
remonies, the fymbolical images, 
and hiieroglyphical chara¢ters of E- 

pt were in their original, primitive 
inititution, only pott-figns, to ad- 
vertile the Egyptians, of the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, of the feafons of 
agriculture, of the variations of their 

imate, and of all the different !a- 
bours and employments of their huf- 
bandmen, Had this author been ac- 
quainted with the Chinefe, Indiaa, 
Chaldean, Perfian oe Greek mytho- 
logy, philofophy and religion, he 
wari eevee have fallea iat this ir- 
rational feheme. ‘The greater part 
of the ancient and oriental nations 
were very little taken up about the 
periodical inundations of, the Nile ; 
and fome of them did not fo mueh as 
know, that there was a corner in the 
world called Egypt. Itis reafonable 
to believe, that t y of their 
gods, and the fource of their religi- 
ous mytteries were derived from more 
fublime, more fpiritual, and more 
univerfal objects that interefted equal- 
ly all the human race, as fhall be ex- 
plained hereafter. 

If this author had followed his 
firft principle, and then combined it 
with the analyfis he has given of the 
Hebrew, Egyptian & Phenician names 
which defign the gods of the Gen- 
tiles, he would foon have altered his 
thoughts: But blinded, it feems, by 
his prejudices, he was refolved to 
fhow, that the Pagans could have no 
fublime, intelle€@ual ideas, becaufe, 
according to the fufidamental maxim 
of a narrow fcheme, out of the vifi- 
ble church, there never was, nor 
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could be, any fupernatural graces, 
virtues nor lights. .Thus, ail the 
fymbols, hicrogiyphies, gods, god- 
deffes and mythology of the Pagans, 
mutt be degraded two a phyfiological 
fenfe, and can fignify nothing but 
the revolutions of the planets, the 
periodical returns of the fun, the dif- 
ferent phafes of the moon, the vari- 
ous combats of the elements, or fome 
other phenomena of nature, whether 
celettial, zrial or terreftrial. 

In the Pamphylian obelik, the 
Deity is reprefented by this fymbol, 
a winged globe with a ferpent coms 
ing out of it. In a Chaidaic trag- 
ment imputed to Sanchoniathon, we 
find this explication of that hicro- 
glyphic. * The globe figuifies the 
* firtt felf-exiftent incomprehenfible 
* Deity without beginning or end.— 
* the ferpent, the divine wifdom and 
‘ creative power; and the wings 
* fignify that active {pirit that cher- 
* ifhech and enliventth all things.’* 
The pyramidal obclifks of Kyypt, 
with three different faces placed ‘be<* 
fore the temples, was according to 
the Pagan philofophers a fymbol of 
the Deity, not only among the E- 
gyptians, but alfo among the Ama- 
zons, and many other people of the 
eaft. A Bramin of India, according 
to father Bouchet,t explained this 
fymbol in the fame fenfe, as the 
ancients. ‘ We mutt, faid that Bra- 
* min, believe God and his three 
* different names, which anfwer to 
* his three principal attributes, to be 
* reprefented in fome fenfe, by thefe 
* triangular pyramids, erected at the 
* entry of our temples.’ 

Whatever there be in this, it is 
certain, that Jamblichus gives us this 
account of the Egyptian theology.} 


* See father la Fittau, mecurs dis 


fauvages. pag. 149. 
+ Lettve du pere Bouchet a Mr. l’E- 
veque d’ Avranchis. 
t Fambl. de Myf. Egypt. pag. 153» 
154- edit. Ludg. 1552. 
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* Hermes places the God Emeph, 
as the prince and ruler over all the 
celettial gods; the Demiurgic 
miod and prefident of truth, which 
produced all things with wifdem. 
Before Emeph, however, Hermes 
places one indivifible monad, cal- 
led E1cron, in whom exitts the 
firit intelligent and the firit intelli- 
gible, and who can be adored on- 
ly by filence, After which two, 
Ercton and Emern, he places 
Prua, which is a fpirit that ani- 
mates all things by his vivifying 
flame,’ 

Eufebius informs us frem Porphy- 
ry, that the Egyptians acknowledged 
one * * intelleGtual Demiurgus or 
« maker of the world, under the 
name of Emeph or Cneph, whom 
they reprefented by a ftatue of ha- 
man form of a dark fky-coloured 
complexion, holding in his hand a 
girdie and a {ceptre, wearing up- 
on his head a princely plume, and 
thruiting forth an egg out of his 
mouth, This ay 4s is thus 
explained by the fame Porphyry ; 
God is reprefented with a dark 
fky-coloured complexion, becaufe 
the wifdom that made the world is 
not eafy to be found out, but hid- 
den aad incomprehenfible. ‘The 
princely form fignifies, that he is 
the ruler and king of all things.— 
“The feathers upon his head denote 
his intellectual attivity. Theegg 
thruft out of his mouth means, the 
worldcreated by him. From this 
Emeph, was faid to be generated 
another god, whom the Egyptians 
* called Ptha.’ St Cyril quotes feve-» 
ral paflages out of the Hermaic wri- 
tings extant in his time, to prove, 
that there was a firft and fupreme 
God faperior to the Demiurgic 
Mind.t ‘ The Demiurgic Word, 
* or Logos, is the firft power after 
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* the fupreme Lord. He is uncrea- 
* ted, infinite and the uine Son 
* of the fir omniprefent effence.’ 
Conformabie to this paffage of St. 
Cyril’s, Jamblichus, in {peaking of 
the myfieries of the Egyptians, fays, 
t *‘ Before finite beings, and aniver- 
* fal caufes, there is one God who 
‘ is ever prior to the firft king. He 
* remains iunmoreabie in the folitade 
‘ of his ownunity. No ideas of fi- 
* nite are mixed with him, nor any 
* thing elfe.’ What a difference is 
there between this fublime idea of 
God in his folitude, into which not 
only no finite beings, but alfo, no 
finite ideas enter ; and the dull roti- 
on of the fchoolmen, who make the 
knowledge, and co-exiftence of all 
finite ideas as effential to the divine 
exer rg as the contemplation of 
imfelf, and the generation of the 
os? Porphyry continues thus, 
‘ He is feated,as the exemplar of the 
* fecond God, for there is fomething 
* greater and firft the fountain of all, 
* and the root of all intelligible ideas. 
‘ From this one, the fecond God 
* fhone forth, ‘This one is felf-be- 
* gotten, the Gop of Gods, the fu- 
* pereffential monad, and the firft 
principle of all beings. ‘Thefetwo 
are the moft ancient principles of 
all, whom Hermes places oo ee 
the ethereal, eunpyreal, and celef- 
tial Gods,’ 
Here then is a full acknowledg- 
meat of the two firit hypoltafes of 
the divine nature, and if we join 
this paflage with thofe quoted above 
from Porphyry and the fame Jam- 
blichus, we have the Ptha or the 
third hypoftafis, and fo a full declara- 
tion of the Hermaic trinity. 

Thus the Egyptians called E1c- 
Tron; Emern and Prua, what the 
Perfians called Oromafdes, Mythras 
aad Mythra; the ChaldeamsLife, 
Intellect and Soul ; the Chinefe, n1, 
yi, ovel; the dlebrews as, gL, 
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t Famb!l. de Myfter. Egyptior. pag. 
158. ed, Oxon, 1678. ~ , 
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and Ruacu, Thefe three hypofta- 
fesErcton, Emern, Prua, the 
Egyptians, according to the teltimo- 
ny of Damafcius, ‘ looked upon as 
* one effenceincomprehenfible, above 
all knowledge, and praifed him 
* under the name of the “* anknown 
«* darknefs thrice repeated.” ‘This, 
as we have already remarked, was 
alfo a cuftom among the Jews, to 
repeat thrice the great name of Jcho- 
vah in all their public worfhip, dox- 
ologies, and thankfgivings. ‘The o- 
riginal tradition was the fame in 
both nations, and might have been 
confirmed among the Egvprians by 
the long ftay of the Hebrews upon 
the borders of the Nile. 
(To be continued. ) 
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An EssaY on Mercy. 


ERCY, is a kind, compe fionate, 
fympathifing concern for the 
miferable, which prompts toa readi- 
nes to help, relieve, or at leaft alle- 
viate their miferies, when it is ix she 
forver of the merciful, and ft and 
right to be done. 

And there could have been no place 
for the exercife of divine mercy, un- 
lefs mifery had made its entrance a- 
mong creatures; fo there could have 
been no place for the exercife of mer- 
cy between man and man, if man- 
kind were not miferable. 

Mercy, as it is a Chriftian virtue, 
muft have its featin the Aeart and 
temper; therefore, we are command- 
ed to * puton bowels of mercies.” — 
It is alfo like all other Chriftian 
graces, a fruit of the Spirit; a part 
of that image of Gop reinttampt up- 
on the fallen foul, in converfion.— 
There may be acozvterfcit appearance 
of mercy in the ations, from offenrati- 
61, or bafeand unworthy defions, where 
there are #0 bowels of mercies, but ra- 
ther acrael or unfeeling difpofition. 
The apoftie Paul puts the higheft 
outward appearance of a merciful dif- 
pofition which can be well conceived, 
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and yet fuppofes, that the perfon may 
be wholly void of the grace of mercy 
itfelf.* 

A merciful difpofition, where itis, 
will give evidence of itfelf by one- 
ward corref/pondent afions. A pre- 

@eice to a merciful difpofition, where 
there is no outward fruits of it, when 
proper opportunities ofer themfelves, 
is the vilctt mockery ; and is finely 
expofed by the apoitles ‘James and 
Joku.t 

There may be a very merciful dif 
pofition in the heart, where the per- 
fun who has it, has it notin his pow- 
er to give very convincing proofs of 
ig, by his ations. However, where 
it is, it will prompt a perfon to do all 
that be can to give proof of it. He 
will, at leatt, iy and /ypathize with 
his faftring fellow-creature,and what 


 hecan do more, he wi!! do to relieve 


him. Now, if there be firft a willing 
mind, it is accepted of Gov, accord- 
ing to that a man hath, and not ace 
cording to that he hath not. 

Mercy, as a Chriftian grace, has 
its firk and chief refpect to men’s fouls 5 
the troubles and miferies which they 
fuffer, and the dangers to which they 
are expofed by fin: And indeed, this 
concern for the mifery of men's 
fouls, is the ehief character which 
diftingvithes Ch Pian mercy, from 
meve humanity. How many good-na- 
tured men are there in ihe world, 
whofe hearts bleed to fee a fellow- 
creature in bodily pain or mifery, 
and who would go 2!moft any lengths 
to relieve him; yet have no mercy 
en their own fouls, nor the fouls of 
their fellow-finners, but would fee 
them go to hell, andhelp them thith- 
er, without the leaft attempt to pre- 
vent it: But Chriftian mercy d/eeds, 
and is moved chiefly by the m:/ery and 
danger of human fouls; it does all that 
itcan to inttra& the ignorant, and 


* 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 

+ Famer ii. 15, 16. 
IF, id. 

} 2 Cor, viii. 12. 
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to reclaim the wicked and erroneous; 
—and what it cannot do itfelf, it re- 
joices to fee done by others, and gives 
every encouragement in its power, 
to defigns and endeavours to reform 
men’s manners and {fave their fouls, 
that they may be plaeked as brands, 
out of the burning.—Signal proofs 
and examples of this merciful difpo- 
fiion, we have in Lot, David, the 
Prophets, and efpecially in Céri? and 
his Apoftles. 

Mercy is not confined to the fox/, 
but reaches to the whole man, Here 
it aids 4umanity, and improves it; 
wreeping with thofe who weep, and 
looking not only at its owas chings, 
but alfo on the shimgs of others. It pi- 
ties and fympathizes with the pains 
and diieafes of others bodies; the 
troubles and perplexities of their 
minds; their wants and neceflities ; 
their cifafters and difappointments ; 
their oppreffions and afflictions, And 
when ia its power, it labors to miti- 
gate all thefe afflictions, by drawing 
out its foul to the hungry; by cloth- 
ing the naked; by helping the fick ; 
by pleading the caufe of the oppref- 
fed; by adwiniftering counfel to the 
perplexed, and comfort to the afflic- 
ted. Mere humanity only does thefe 
things from in/ftind, and to eafe the 
anxiety of the mind on the fight of 
ciftrefs;—but the merciful Chriftian 
does them from love to his neigh- 
bour, from a confideration of daty, 
and from obedience to the authority 
of God. 

A merciful difpofition is feen in 
its greateft lufire and advantage, when 
it pities and forgives perfons who, by 
injurious treatment to ourfelves, are 
wholly at our mercy, and upon whom 
we have it fully in our power to fati- 
ate our revenge; and, when we may 
do fo under the colour of juftice.— 
This is Gad-/ike mercy indeed ! 

It belongs, however, to Chriftian 
nvifdom and prudence to judge, t 
nvbom, and how far, fuch aéts of mer- 
cy fhould extend. That lenity which 


would prompt us to give up ‘our 
rights upon all occafions to lawlefs 
men, might often be of mifchievous 
confequence :—It might often tend to 
harden finnersin their vices, and em- 
holden them to treat others as they 
have done us, with hopes of impuni- 
ty. By forgiving a man who at- 
tempts my life, I may procure the 
murder of other innocent perfons.— 
By pardoning and giving liberty to 
a » whom I have caught break- 
ing open my houfe, and ftealing m 

goods, 1 embolden this villain to ro 

my neighbour’s. Nor is it in all 
cafes proper nor prudent for a man 
to forgive perfonal injuries, without 
legal fatisfa€tion and exemplary pu- 
nifhment. Aéts of lenity and mercy 
to offenders, fhould always confit 
with a proper concern for the public 
good, and our own perfonal falety. 

Chriftian mercy, notwithftanding, 
is always forry for the aathors of in- 
juries, and heartily wifhes their -_ 
ance and eternal welfare. It will ne- 
ver admit of nor revenge a- 
gainft an offender. If his crime will 
admit of it, it is willing to forgive 
him, upon proper marks of repent- 
ance. If punifhment is neceffary, it 
would have it to be of the mildeft 
and gentleft nature, that the offence 
will admit of ; and it pities the per- 
fon of the guilty fufferer, and would 
rejoice if the punifhment might be 
wholly remitted ;—having nothing at 
heart but the intereft of human focie- 
ty, virtueand juttice ; and, like Gon, 
taking no pleafure in the mifery of 
finners. 

‘There is alfo ample room for the 
difplay of mercy, in the exaction of 
debts. If the debtor is fallen into 
poverty by accidents or misfortunes, 
it will bear with him, if able; or if 
able, and circumftances allow, will 
remit part or whole of the debt: Or, 
if he is even bankrapt by his own 
fault, and therefore, juilly deferves ta 
foffer as acriminal, yet it will confi- 


der the neceflitous circumftances of 














his innocent family and connexions, 
and will remit what it can on their 
behalf, 

Though mercy fhould extend to 
all in thefe inflances; yet it will be 
fhown in the firf place, and in the 
hight degree, to thofe whom Gop 
aad nature hath conneéted moft inti- 
mately with us; fuch as our families, 
relations and friends: For, it would 
be a prepofterous difpofition, and not 
Chriftian mercy, to pity and help 
ftrangers, while our own houfehold, 
kindred and friends were ditregarded 
by us, in their mifery. , 

Our Chriftian brethren claim a pe- 
culiar part in our bowels of mercres. 
If one member fuffers, all the mem- 
bers fhould fuffer with it. ‘‘ Weare 
** to bear one another’s burdens, and 
** fo fulfil the law of Chrift.” 

Our heathen laves are proper ob- 
jects and cxcellent tefts of a merciful 
difpofition. ‘Their ca/e and fate is al- 
lowed to be very pitiable and mifera- 
ble upon many accounts. They are 
our fellow-creatures, and might and 
foould be our Chriftian brethren. 
They are Gop’s ures, and our 
neighbours, whom we fhould dove as 
ourjelves. And furely, if a merciful 
man, will be merciful even to his 
beaft, much more ought he to be fo 
to his human flave !—It may there- 
fore be depended on, that thofe who 
have no pity for their flaves, but are 
of an unfeeling, cruel, mercilefs tem- 
per towards them, are ftrangers to this 

grace! 

Mercy is one of the mot amiable 
and God-like of all the Chriftian vir- 
tues, being that temper by which we 
do, in a moft eminent manner, re- 
femble and bear the image of the 
blefled Gop, and his fon e/xs 
Curist ; who forgive ws ten thoufand 
talents, and are merciful to the evil 
and uathankful, 

It is declared, that they ** Shall 
** have judgment without mercy, 
** who thew no mercy;”* and, 





* Famer ii. 13. 
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*“* That if we forgive not men theie 
** trefpaffes, neither will Gop for- 
** give usours, With the merciful, 
** (fays David)G op will thew himflf 
** merciful ; and bleffed are the mer- 
* ciful, for they thall obtaia the 
** mercy of Gov.” + 

It need not be added, that a mer- 
ciful difpofition, is one of the mott 
emiable and endearing accomplith- 
ments in a man, and {tands the fair- 
eft chance of rendering him univer- 
faily beloved by his fellow-creatures, 

Let us then, asthe ele2 of Gon, 
holy and beloved, put on bowels of mer- 


cies f 
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For the Chriftian’s, Schelar’s, and 


Farmer's Magazine. 


Rercections ov the CunistTian 
usesef tbe Tonceuc. 


HE nobleft ufe that can be made 
of the tongue,4s to glorify Gon; 
which is done by this jittl inftru- 
ment, by praying tohim. ‘Thus we 
acknowledge our entire dependence 
on hitn for all that is needful to oue 
happinefs. By praifing him. Thus 
we make known bis Joving kindne(s 
to his needy undeferving creatures. 
By exprefling our admiration ot his 
infinite perfections: ‘Thus exalting 
his great name. By confefling our 
iniquities: Thos magnifying his 
grace, which continues with us, not- 
withftanding our great unwerthinefs. 
By contending for the truth of his 
word; teftifying our confidence in ir, 
and difcouraging every indecent free- 
dom with it. By vindicating his pro- 
vidential government, and dilpiaying 
the wifdom. goodnefs and equity of 
his ways. Thefe are, doubtlets, fome 
of the principal ends for which che 
tongue is given to man. 
Avery good and excellent ufe of 
the tongue ts, to promote by dr the 
good of our neighbour; which we 


+ Pfal, xvii, 25. Malt. v. 7. 




















































may do, by labouring to infre& the 
ignorant in what may relate to the 
concerns of his body; but more ef- 
pecially in what refpeéts his foul. 
By commendation, in fuch manner 
as may be an encouragement to him 
to proceed in the way of godlinefs 
and virtue, fo as to advance his good 
name, and extend the fphere ot his 
ufcfulnefs: Butin this good office, 
we fhould guard in a particular man- 
ner againit flattery, or imprudent 
commendation, which is pernicious 
to moft men. By peace-making : There 
being nothing more deitruétive to re- 
ligion and virtue than malicious ftrife; 
ner any thing more unfeemly in a 
Chriftian. Thofe therefore who are 
the happy infruments of removing 
this evil from between men, are, in a 
peculiar manner, confidered by the 
Gop of peace as his children: And, 
by vindicating injured charaCters and 
perfons, This is doing very great 
fervice tomen; difcoversa noble fpi- 
rit, and is an office that procures the 
efteemn of men, and Goo doubtlefs 
regards the ditcharge of it with com- 
placence.* One of the greateit and 
moft benevolent ufes of the tongue, 
towards our fellow-creatures, after 
inftructing them in the principles of 
religion, and animating them to the 
practice of it; is to pour the balm 

of confolation into the wounded fyi- 

rit. Can there be a more God-lite, 

Chriftian-like office than to footh the 

Uicobbings of the anxious mind; to 

give it, ** beauty for afhes, the oil 

‘* of joy for mourning, and the gar- 

‘«* ment of praife for thefpirit of hea 

** vinefs ?”’ This is one of the moft 

ainiabie and benevolent offices of the 

gracious Redeemer, ‘* To bind up 

** the broken hearted, and to com- 

** fort all that mourn.t Aad fuch 

as imitate him in this branch of his 

prophetic vflice, are, to their forrow- 

ing ditrefied fellow-creatures, as ri- 
vers of water ina dry place, and the 

* Matt. xii. 35,~—376 

+ Ufa. \xi, 1,—3.- 
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Joadow of a great rock in a weary land: 
They axe @ frength te thé needy in di- 
frefi, a refuge from the florm, and a 
foadew from the beat, when the blap 
of the terrible oues is as a form againft 
the wall,* 

’ Another Chrifiian ufe of the 
tongue, is to manage it fo as not to 
defray, but to increase; mutual confi- 
dence among men. ‘I his muft be done 
by maintaining a firict correfpondence 
becween our words and our theughis, 
Whenever we {peak, an honeft uo 
right heart fhould dilate our fpeeth, 
and we fhould on no pretence, tell a 
lie, noteven that good may proceed 
from itt Great regard fhould be 
paid in particular to our promifes ; 
that we enter into no engagements 
but fuch as we are deliberately re- 
fulved to perform atall events.—In 
fhort our words fhould contain no- 
thing but truth, and the whole truth, 
referving nothing, where the referve 
would amount toa falfehood. 


PVP PVA A 


CHRISTIAN*BIOGRAPHY. 


The Lire of Sr. Marx. 


T. Mark was not an apofle or 
companion of our Saviour during 

his miniftry. All that we learn in 
the New Tefzment concerning him 
is, that he was the fon of a religious 
woman at Jerufalem, who had em- 
braced the Chriftian faith, and at 
whofe houfe the difciples, in tho’e 
troublefome times, ufually met.— 
We find, him in company with Pond 
and Barnabas in their journey from 
TJerufalem to Antioch, and afterwards 
he accompanied them to other coun- 
tries in the capacity of their minifter 
or affiflant. Says St. Paul to Time- 
thy: Take Mart and bring him with 
thee, for be is profitable to me for the 
minifiry, Upon the landing of Paul 


and Barmabas at Perga in Pamphylia, 


* Tfa. xxxii. 2.---.. RRY, 4e. 
+ Rom. iti. 8. Pfal. xv. 1, Be 
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Mark left them and returned to Ze- 
rufalem. Here he was perfonaily 
prefent with the apofiles and heard 
their difcourfes—for as yet they were 
all in Judea, except James the fon 
of Zebedee, whom Herod Agrippa had 
beheaded. After this we finda vio- 
lent contention, which ended in a 
mutual feparation, between Pax/ and 
Barnabas, with regard to affociating 
Mark with them in their miniiterial 
labours. Having reciprocally agreed 
to vifit the Chriftian churches they 
had formed, Barnabas, in this intend- 
ed journey, propofed taking with 
then Juba whofe furname was Mark. 
Paul. peremptorily oppofed this, 
thinking him an improper compani- 
on, as he had before relinguifhed 
them at Pampbylia.and déclined tra- 
velling farther with them in propa- 
gating the gofpel. Parnabas perfitt- 
ed in his refolution, and took our 
hiftorian with him to Cypras— Paul 
took Silas for his offeciate, and tra- 
velled through Syria and Cilicia. 
But though St. Paud judged Mark to 
be an improper perfon to attend them, 
and this -fharp altercation and dif- 
ference arofe about the propriety of 
his atcompanying them, he was a/- 
terwards reconciled to him, and dur- 
ing his confinement at Rome menti- 
ons him in his epiftles with great and 
deferved refpe&t. Eufebius mentions 
a report, that this apoftie and evan- 
gelit went to Er ypt, was the fx? per- 

on who ia that country preached 


the gofpel which he had compof- . 


ed, aud planted churches in Alexan- 
dria. ‘Ferom delivers the fame ac- 
count, and informs us that he died in 
the eighth year of Nero,and was buri- 
ed at Alexandria, From which we 
jearn that he did wot fuffer martyr- 
dom. Pépias, Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Origiz, unite in ftyl- 
ing Mark the difesple and iaterpreter 
of Peter, The following circum- 
flance induced Mark to compofe his 
gofpel. ‘The apoftle Peter having 
publicly preached the Chriftian reh- 
gion ia Row:, and delivered the doét- 
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rines of the gofpel by the {pirit, ma- 
ny who were prefeat, entreated Mark, 
as he had been a long time his compa- 
nion, and had a clear knowledye of 
what was now delivered, that he 
would commit theal to writing. 
Accordingly, when he had finifhed 
his gofpel he delivered it to thofe, 
who had made thisrequcft. ‘Tothe 
fame purpofe Ferom fays : dWark, 
the ditiple and interpreter of Perr, 
at the requeft of the Chriflians at 
Rome, wrote a fhort gofpel, accord- 
ing to what he had heard Perer relate. 
The gofpel publifhed by Mark, fays 
Teriullian, may be accounted Peter's, 
whofe interpreter he was. Epiphe- 
nius {ays, that Mark was one of 
Chrift’s f-wenty difcipies: but this af 
fertion cannot be relied upon. It is 
allowed by almoft all the antients, 
that he wrote his gofpel at Rome, and 
from a declaration of Trenaus, that 
he publifhed it after the deceafe of 
Peter and Paul, it is with certainty 
concluded that it could not be writ- 
ten before the year 63 of 64 of 

Chritt, 


PYPVANOVOV Vr 


Opservationson Sr. Mark, ase 
Writer. 

As the requcft of the Chriftians 

in Rume, as we have noticed 
in the life of the apoftle, who defired 
to have in writing the dotrine they 
had heard Peter deliver, St. Mark 
wrote his gofpel. It bears evident 
fignatures, that it was compofed for 
the ufe of the believers at Rome, as 
there are feveral Latin words init. 
It isa plain, fimple, concife, com- 
pendious narrative—it contains no 
account of Chrilt’s genealogy, which 
would have been of /¢/s fignificance 
to the Rowazs—nor any account of 
his miraculous coxcepiion and birth— 
It is little elfe than an abridgment, or 
abfra®, of St. Matthew and dt. Lute, 
with a few incicental additions here 
and there inferted. ‘There is bardly 
a fingle fa&t that is not recorded in 


the gufpel of Mazthew and Like. It 













































is evident from the flighteft collation, 
that the books of thete two evange- 
lifts were beture him, and that he epi- 
temifed them, bet here and there va- 
ried a little ig the circumftances of 
the miracles and parables of our 
Lord. ‘hata Roman might know 
what a dreary and inhofpitable foli- 
tude that was in which oor Saviour 
was tempted, he adds—be was with 
the wild beajls, He mentions the 
member of the fwine that perifhed— 
two thenfand.* He fays, the twelve 
apoftles whom Chritt commiffioned 
and fent to preach in Judea, emsinted 
many with ol, and healed them—a 
little incidental circumftance related 
by no other. Simon the Cyrenian be- 
ing mentioned as the perfor whon 
the foldiers compelled to bear the 
Crofs of Chrift, he adds, that this 
perfon was the father of Alexander 
and Rafas. All thefe little circum- 
ftantial additions to the gemeral ac. 
countsin Afatibew and Luke, which 
he abridged, he undoubtedly recei- 
ved from Peter, who was an eye-wit- 
nefs. ‘* He is plainly,t fays Dr. 
Owen, an Epitemif?, and delivers no 
facts throughout his whole gofpel (a 
fingle miracle alone excepted) but 
what are recorded by one or other 
of the two former evangelifts. He 
is often indeed very circumftantial 
in his narration, and.adds many things 
for the fake of the Romans, to enable 
them the better to underftand his ac- 
counts. And when you have aliow- 
ed him this, you will find little, or 
nothing more, that can properly be 
called his own.” And again, p. 52. 
the fame ingenious and learned wr - 
ter obferves : * In compiling this nar- 
rative St. Mark had little more to do, 
it feems, than to abridge the gofpels 


© See more inflances of thefe little in- 
cidental infertions in Dr. Larduer’s 
Supplement to bis Credibility, Vel. i. 
p- 202, 203, 2d edit, 


+ See bis Odfervations on the four 
Go/pels, p. 72. 
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which lay before him—varying fome 
expreflions, and inferting fome ad- 
ditions, as occafion required. “That St. 
Mark tollowed this pian, noone can 
doubt, who compares his gofpel with 
thofe of the two former evangelitts. 


- He copies largely from beth ; and 


takes either the one or the other al- 
mott perpetually for his guide.” It 
is obvious to remark, that the date of 
this golpel comes down /ewer than 
St. Pees, for the conclofion of it 
acquaints us, to what a vait extent 
Chriftianity had fpread its triumphs 
in the world before he publithed his 
gofpel. ‘The apoitles, he fays, had 
gone forth from Yern/alem intoeve- 
ry country, and had promulgated the 
gofpel EVeny were: thatis, in 
every dikinct region fubje& to the 
Romaz empire, including alfo the bar. 
barous nations. A demonftration, 
that the publication of this go/pe/hath 
nat fo carly a date as thofe Greek /ub- 
fcriptions affix toit, which the reader 
will find at the end of this gofpel in 
Werficiu's 'Tettament. , 


PDP POD 


The Live of St. Crrrtan, 
Bisnor of CanTuace. 


N what particular year, or of what 
parentage ‘Thafcius Cacilius Cy- 
prian was born, cannot be afcertain- 
ed. He hada liberal education, ad- 
dicting himfelf to the ftudy of orato- 
ry and eloquence, and became fych a 
proficient therein, that avete 
rhetoric publicly at Carthage, w 
he was born, with much applaufe, liv- 
ing in great pomp and fpleador, ho- 
nor and power, never going abroad 
without being atte by a great 
number of followers. > alae 
at thistime, was that of the Pagans ; 
but being pretty far advanced in age, 
he was about the year of Chrift 246, 
converted to Chrifianity by Cacili- 
usa prefbyter of Carthage, whom on 
that account he fo mach efteemed, 
that in honor to hia he affumed his 
name, and ever after reverenced hins 
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a a father; and the other at his 
death made him his executor, and 
committed his wife aad children to 
his fole care and guardian-fhip. 

Having been initra¢ted in the ru- 
diments ot Chriftianity, he was ad- 
mitted to baprifin, at the receiving 
of which (as he hitnfelf affirm:) his 
miond was fo powerfully wrought 
upoa by the Holy Spirit, that ail 
his former doubts were, entirely dit-. 

pelied, andhé found himftif capa- 
le of doing thofe things, which be- 
tore heefleemed impoflible to be 
done. Shortly after this, he was 
promoted firft to the interior offices, 
aad then to that of the priefthood, in 
which ftation his condu@ procured 
him fo much efteem, that he was 
quickly honored with the epifcopal 
jurifdigtion, being in the year 245, 
chofen bifhop of Carthage, at the 
general eeqeet both of the clergy and 
pores This latter office, however, 

¢ ftudicufly endeavored to decline, 
as thinking himfcif by no means 
qualified for fo weighty a charge ; 
but his reluctance only increafed the 
importunity of the people, who af- 
femnbled about his dvor in great nam- 
bers, and, therefore, after having in 
vain attempted to efcape from them, 
through a window, he agreed to com- 
ply with their folicitations. 

Soon after he was publicly pref- 
cribed by the name of Cacilius Cy- 
prian, bifhop of the Chriitians; all 
perfons were commanded not tocon- 
cealany of his goods, and the cry 
was “* away with him to the lions!” 
Ja confequence of this he withdrew 
himfelf, ing, (as he afferts) divine- 
ly admonifhed fo to do, and leatt, 
by continuing to ftay in oppofitioa 
to the public edit, he fhould pro- 
voke the adverfaries to fall more {e- 
verely on the whole church. Though 
he was obliged to be abfent during a 
furious perlecution, he was by no 
means inattentive to the welfare of 
his people. He endeavored to fup- 
ply the want of his prefence by let- 

Vor. 1. No. 4° 
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ters to which he wrote no lefs than 
thirty-eigit. 

After that Cyprian had heen ab- 
fent two years, the emperor (Deciw ) 
dying, the perfecution began to be 
lefs violent: he thereture thought i¢ 
neceflary to return to Carthage, ant 
immediately fet himfelf co rectify the 
diforders and compofe the ditferences 
which diftarbed his church, and that 
he might be able to do this the more 
eifectuaily, he convened a fynod of 
the neighbouring bifhops. 

About the year 252 broke out that 
molt dreadful peliilence, which fo 
terribly atlicted the Roman worid, 
and Carthage had no {mall fhare in 
the common calamity, vaft multi- 
tudes being there {wept away every 
day ; the ftreets were filled with dead 
bodies, and thr re was none that weuld 
perform that lait office of humapity, 
which it was likely themfelves would 
fo fhortly ftand in need of; every 
one trembled, fled, afd took care of 
himfelf; cach deferted their nearett 
friends and desrelt relations, and 
thofe who flaid behind did fo, on no 
other motive than that of making a 
prey. In this fituation of things, 
Cvprian called his people together, 
and exhorted them to the practice of 
mercy and charity towards their ene- 
mies. “In confequence of which, eves 
ry one chearfuliy contributed ther 
aflitance according to their feveral 
abilities: fume by perfonal labor, 
and others by fums of money, and 

by this means much of that diltrets 
which had been introduced by this 
fatal calamity, became removed.— 
He compufed an exceilent treatife 
concerning morality on this unhappy 
occafion, in which he taught Chrit- 
tians how to triumph over the fears 
of death, and fhewed them how little 
reafon there was'to mourn exceflively 
foc their friends who were thereby ta- 
ken from them. 

The heathen as was vfual in 
fuch cafes, charged the Chriftian ree 
ligioa wita being the caule of this 
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peftilence ; the s according to 
them being jepbeabie angry Sith 
the world, on account of the profef- 
fion of Chriftianity; Cyprian there- 
fore fet himfelf to vindicate it from 
this calamny, and in a difcourfe ad- 
dreffed to Demetrian the proconful, 
he proves, that Chriftianity could not 
be the ground of their evil ; but that 
it ought to be afcribed to other cauf- 
es, and among thofe which he men- 
tions, he infifts, that the cruelty 


which they had exercifed towards the: 


Chriftians was one. He tells him 
alfo, that the gods whom the Gen- 
tiles worfhipped, were no gods 
but devils only, and confequently 
had it not in their power to be the 
authors of fuch calamities : and un- 
dertakes to make this appear from 
the confeffion of thofe imaginary de- 
ities themfelves. ‘* Come, (fayshe, 
to Demetrian,) and fince you wor- 
fhip the gods believe them whém 
you worfhip. You may hear them 
intreat, groan, and howl under our 
hands, confefling what they are, even 
in the prefence of their worfhippers.” 
Afpafius, the proconful of Afia, 
fummoned St. Cyprian to appear be- 
fore him ; he attended, and was in- 
formed by Afpafius, that the empe- 
rors (Valerian and Gallienus) had 
commanded, that all perfons fhould 
worfhip the geds according to the 
ufaal manner, and therefore he de- 
fired to know whether he intended 
tocomply with this command or not? 
Cyprian anfwered, “ I am a Chrifti- 
an and a bifhop; I acknowledge no 
other gods but one only true God, 
who made heaven and earth, and all 
that is therein. This is he whom we 
Chriftians ferve, and to whom we 
pray day and night for oorfelves, for 
all men, and for the happinefs of the 
emperors.” The proconful afked, 
** Is this then thy refolution?” He 
seplicd it was : on which the other 
informed him, “ that he was to 
fearch out the prefbyters as well as 
the bifhops, and therefore he required 
him to difcover them.” ‘To this 


Cyprian replied, <* that, eee | 
totheir own lawshe was not boun 
to be an informer:” the proconful 
then told him, ‘‘ that his orders were 
te prohibit all private affemblies, and 

to proceed capitally againft thofe who 
frequented them,” Syprian anfwer- 
ed, ** It is your beft way then to do 
as you are commanded,” ‘The pro- 
conful finding that it was in vain to 
expect from Bien a compliance with, 
his defires, banifhed him tCurabies, 

a little city on a peninfula in the Ly- 
bian fea, near Pentapolis. Here he 
met with very courteous pfage, was 
vifited by the brethren, and furnifh- 
ed with all neceffary *conveniencies, 
In his banifhment he was accompa-. 
nied by Pontius his deacon, who re- 
lates from Cyprian himfelf, that on 
the firft day of his‘'exile, it pleafed 
God by a vifion, to forewarn him of 
his approaching martyrdom. ‘The 
manger was this ; as he was going to 
reft, theré abpeared to him a young 
man of large ftature, who feemed to 
lead him to the pretorium, and pre- 
fented him to the proconful, who was 
then fitting on the bench; he, look- 
ing upon him, wrote fomething ina 


_ book, which the yours man read, 


and intimated by figns what it was, 
for extending one of his hands, he 
made a crofs ftroke over it with the 
other ; by which Cyprian conjectur- 
ed the manner of his death ; et 
upon he begged of the proconful one 
day's aan fettle his affairs, and 
by the pleafantnefs of his counte- 
nance, and the figns made by the 
young man, he judged that his re- 
ueft was granted. This was ex- 
attly fulfilled both as to the time and 
manner of his death, he being be- 
headed in one year from that day. 
The perfecution encreafing, he was 
informed that the emperor Valerian 


had fent a sefcript to the fenate, im- 
porting, ‘* that all bifhops, prefby- 
ters, and deacons, fhould be put to 
death without delay; that fenators 
and perfons of quality were to be 
deprived of their preferments, fore 
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feit their honors and eftates; and if 
after this, they continued Chriltians, 
they were to lofe their heads. That 
the goods of matrons were to be con- 
fifcated, and their perfons banifhed.” 
He was likewife acquainted, ‘ that 
Chriftus and Quartus had already 
fuffered in the ce netery, where they 
held their folemn affemblies, and that 
the governors of the city fpoiled and 
executed all they could meet with.” 
This fad news gave him jult reafon 
to expeét that the fate which he had 
folong wifhed for, was not far off. 
In thefe circumftances fome perfons 
of the firft quality, who were his 
friends, intreated him to withdraw, 
offering to provide for him a place of 
fecurity. But fo eager were his de- 
fires atter an immortal crown, that 
ali their folicitations were ineffectu- 
al. However, on receiving infor- 
mation, that officers were coming to 
conduct him to Utica, he retired, till 
he might have an opportunity of lay- 
ing down his life at Carthage, being 
unwilling to fuffer any where butin 
the prefence of thofe to whom be had 
fo fuceefifully preached the Chrifti- 
an faith, the truth of which he was 
defirous of fealing with his blood. 
“* It being very fit, as he tells his peo- 
ple in the laft letter he ever wiate, 
that a bifhop fhould fuffer for our 
Lord in the place where his govern- 
ment had been: that by fucha con- 
feflion he might edify and encourage 
the flock which had been committed 
to his charge.” Accordingly, hear- 
ing that Galerius Maximus, the new 
ana was returned to Carthage, 

e went immediately home to his own 
gardens, Officers were fent immedi- 
ately to apprehend him, and having 
taken him intocultody, they put him 
in a chariot, and conveyed him to the 
place where the proconful was retir- 
ed for his health ; who, on being in- 
formed that he was come, ordered 
him to be kept till the next day. 
The morning following he was led 
to the palace, the length and hurry 
of which walk having put him iatoa 
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violent fweat, a military meffenger, 
who had been a Chriftian, offered to 
accommodate him with dry linen: but 
he refufed to accept thereof, telling 
him, ‘* that he fought to cure com- 
plaints which, perhaps, that day 
would be no more for ever.” The 
proconful appearing, afked him, 
** Art thou Thafcius Cyprian, who 
hath been father and bifhop to mea 
of impious minds ? the facred empe- 
ror commands thee to facrifice, be 
well advifed and do not throw away 
thy life.” He replied, “* I am Cy- 
prian, I am a Chriftian and cannot 
facrifice ; do as thou art commanded; 
as for me there needs neconfultation 
in- fo jaft a caufe.” ‘The proconfu} 
obferving his réfolution and conflan- 
cy, grew angry, and told him, ** that 
ehad fhewn himfelf an enemy te 
the gods and religion of the empire, 
and continued a long time in this fa- 
crilegious humor : that he had drawa 
away great numbers Mto the fame 
wickednefs with himfelf, and was 
one whom the emperors could never 
reclaim ; and ar ia he would make 
him an example to thofe whom he 
had feduced, and eftablith difcipline 
and feverity inhis blood.” Where- 
upon he read the following fentence 
out of a table‘ book ; ‘*1 will thag 
Thafcius Cyprian be beheaded.” ‘Ig 
which the martyr replied; ‘« 1 thank 
God, who is pleafed to fet me free 
from the chains of the body.” 
This fentence being pafled, he was 
led away from the tribunal under a 
ftrong guard ot foldiers, great multi- 
tudes of people following after; the 
hriftians wept and cried out, ** Let 
us be beheaded with him.” Being 
come to the place of execution, which 
was a large piece of ground called the 
field of Sextus, he took off his cloak, 
and folding it up, laid it at his feet : 
after which kneeling down, he com- 
mended his foul to God in prayer ; 
then putting off his under coat, he 
ordered, that a fum of moncy (about 
fix pounds) fhould be given to the 
executioner: and covering his eyes 
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with his own hand, he received the 
fatal ftroke, the brethren {preading 
linen eloths about him, to prevent 
his blood from being fpilt on the 

nd. His body the taken a- 
way hy his people, was the fame 
night folemnly interred in the ceme- 
tery 6f Macrobius Candidus, a pro- 
curator, near the fith ponds in the 
Mappalian way. 

Thus died this faithful and reverend 
Minifter of Chrift, who was the firft 
hifhop of his fee that fuffered mar- 
tvrdom. He was a perfon of good 
natural parts, and molt excellent mo- 
ral accomplifhments ; his foul was 
inflamed with a moft ardent love to 
God, whofe glory he ttudied to pro- 
mote by every method poffible ; nor 
was he lefs remarkable for his exten- 
five charity to mankind. He valued 
the good of fouls above his own life, 
and labored moft earneftly to bring 
them to happinefs. ‘To the poor he 
was a moft liberal benefa&tor ; his 
dours were ever open to all that 
came ; the neceflitous widow never 
returned from him empty, ‘To the 
blind he was a guide ; to the lame 4 
fupport : if any were oppreffed by 
power, he was always at hand tocon- 
tribute to their rehef. Having un- 
dertaken to folicit money to redeem 
fome Chriftians who were in capti- 
vity,he gave feveral thoyfand crowns 
himfelf: nor was this a fingle a& 
done once in his life, but his con- 
ftant practice on fuch occafions ; thefe 
things he ufed to fay ought to he 
done by all, if they defired to render 
themfelves dear to God. His duty 
zs a Chriftian bifhop he difcharged 
with the greateft wifdom and faith- 
fulnefs, being an earneit affertor of 
the church’s rights, a refolute patron 
and defender of the truth, a faithful 
and vigilant overfeer of his flock : 
powerful and diligent he was in his 
preaching, jucicious and moderate 
in his coun‘els and determinations, 
indulgent to the penitent, but fevere 
to the wicked and contumacious ; 
great pains he took to reftore to the 
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communien of the church thofe whe 
fell in the time of perfecution, invit. 
ing them kindly, and treating them 
tenderly, He was fa highly efteem- 
ed and honored by foreign churcties, 
that in all tranfaétions of moment his 
judgment was ever requefted ; yet fo 
great was his modefty and humility, 
that in every matter of importance 
relating to hisown charge, he always 
eonfulted both his clergy and people, 
Two magnificent churches were erect, 
ed at Carthage in veneration of his 
memory ; one on the fpot where he 
fuffered, which was called Cyprian’s 
table, as being the place where he 
was Offered up in facrifice; and the 
other in the Mappalian way, where 
he was buried; and among other 
expreffions of regard the Carthageni- 
ans ufed to celebrate yearly a feftival, 
which they called Cypriana in honor 
ofhim. — 

In order to give our readers a ftill 
farther view of the excellent difpofi. 
tion of this venerable martyr, we fhall 
fubjoin the following extraét, from 
ancpiltle wrote by him the fame 
year in which he was converted. 

—— ‘To Donatus «“ There 
is but one way of founding our eafe 
and fecurity upon a fafe and laftin 
bottom ; and that is to get off with- 
out delay from the waves of this 
troublefome werld, to retire thence, 
and to fix in the only fure haven of 
reft and peace; to raife our thoughts 
from earth to heaven, to intereft vur- 
felves in the covenant of grace, to af. 
eend up to God in heart and affecti- 
ons, and to furnifh our confciences 
with thofe materials of fatisfaétion 
and happinefs, which the men of this 
world feck after in a ftate unable to 
furnifh them. A man who has thus 
raifed himfelf above the world, will 
not eagerly expect, nor importunate- 
ly feek any thing from it. O what 
a bleffed ftate of repofe and fafety is 
this ! How firm is the fecurity which 
is derived from heaven! What a fe- 
licity is it to be difengaged from the 





entanglements of this perplexing 








































{cene, to be purified from the drofs 
of this finfal life, and to be fitted for 
jmmortality, notwithftanding all the 
former attempts of our grand adverfa- 
ry to feduce and corrupt us !When the 
foul of man is brought to confider 
and acknowledge its heavenly ex- 
tract, and hath learned to raife itfelf 
above the world, it begins from that 
moment to enter upon the ftate for 
which it believes itflf created. You, 
for yeur part, my Donatus, are al- 
veady a foldier of Chrift ; your on- 
ly care therefore muft be to keep 
within the rules of that profeffion, 
which you are engaged In, and to 
practice the virtues which it requires 
of you ; be deligent in prayer and in- 
reading the word of Gad ; fome times 

ou mult {perk with God, at others 
he mutt fpeak with you. Let him 
inftroét you with his precepts, ‘and 
form your mind by the guidance of 
his counfel.” 


PVA PDP AAP 


Kerra@ts of a Journey fiow 
AtLerro fo Jenusatem; by ibe 
Rev. Mr. Mauxdrell. 

( Continued from page 303.) 
Monday, March 29. 
HE next day being Kafter Mon- 
day, the Mofolem or govern- 
or of the city, fet out, according to 
cuftom, with feveral bands of foidiers 
to convey the pilgrims to Jordan,— 
Without this guard there is no going 
thither by reafon of the multitude 
and infolence of the Arabs in thefe 
yarts. The fee to the Mofolem for 
his company and foldiers upon this 
occafion, is twelve dollars for each 
Frank pilgrim, butif they be Eccle- 
fiaftics, fix ; which you muft pay, 
whether you are difpofed to go the 
journey or ftay inthecity, We went 
out at St. Stephen’s gate, being in 
all of every nation and fex about two 
thoufand pilgrims. Having croffed 
the valley of Jehofaphat and part of 
Mount Olivet, we came in half an 
hour to Bethany : at prefent only a 
{mall village——At the firit ent- 
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france into it isan old roin, which 
they call Lazarus’s caftle, fuppofed 
to have been the manfion houle of 
that favorite of our Lord. At the 
bottom of a {mall defcent, not far 
from the cafile, is hewn the fepulchre 
out of which he was raifed to a fe- 
cond mortwlity, by that enlivening 
voice of Chrift, Lezaras, come farth / 
You defcend into the fepuichre by 
twenty-five fteep ftairs, at the bottom 
of which you arrive firit in a {mall 
{qvare room, and from thence you 
creep down into another lefler room 
about a yard and a half deeper, in 
which the body is faid to have been 
Jaid. ‘This place is held in great ve- 
neration by the Turks, who ofe it 
for an oratory, and demand of alt 
Chrittians a {mall caphar for their ad- 
miflion into it. 

About a bow fhot from hence you 
pafs by the place which, they fay, 
was Mary Muagdalen’s habitation, 
and then defeendihy a tteep hill, you 
come to the fountain of the Apoftles; 
fo called, becanfe, as the tradition 
goes, thofe holy perfons were wont 
to refrefh themfelves here in their fre- 
quent travels between Jerufalem and 
Jericho. And indeed it is a thing 
very probable, and no more than | 
believe is done by all who travel this 
way: the fountain being clofe by the 
road fide, and very inviting to the 
thirfty paflenger. 

From this place you proceed in an 
intricate way among hills and valleys 
interchangeably ; all of a very bar- 
ren afpect at prefent, but difcovering 
evident figns of the labour of the 
hafbandmsn in ancient times. Aftee 
fome hours travel in this fort of road, 
you arrive at the mountainous defare 
into which our bleffed Saviour was 
led by the Spirit, ta be tempted by 
the Devil. A molt miferable dry ,bar- 

ren place it is, confifling of high 
roeky mountains, fo torn and difor- 
dered, as if the earth had here fuffer- 
ed fome great convulfion, in which 
its very bowels had been turned out- 
ward, On the left hand looking 
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down ina deep valley, as we pafied 
along, we faw fome ruins of {mall 
cells and cottages : which they told 
us were formerly the habitations of 
hermits retiring hither for penance 
and mortification. _ And certainly 
there could not be found in the whole 
earth a more comfortlefs and aband- 
oned place, for that purpofe : From 
the top of thefe hills of defolation,we 
had, however, a delightful profpect 
of the mountains of Arabia, the 

Sea, and the plain of Jericho: into 
which laft place we defcended after 
about five hours march from Jerufa- 
lem. As foon as we entered the 
plain, we turned up on the left hand, 
and guing about one hour that way, 
came to the foot of the Quarantania, 
which, they fay, is the mountain into 
which the Devil took our bleffed Sa- 
viour, when he tempted him with 
that vifionary fcene of all the king- 
doms and glories of the world. It 
is, as St. Matthew ftyles it, an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, and its afcent 
not only difficult, but dangerous ; 

it has a {mall chapel at the top, and 

another about half way up, founded 
upon a prominent part of the rock ; 
near this latter are feveral caves and 

holes in the fide of the mountain, 
made ufe of anciently by hermits, 
and by fome at this day, for places 
to keep their Lent in; in imitation 

of that of our blefied Saviour. In 

moft of thefe grots we found certain 

Arabs quartered with fire-arms, who 

obftructed our afcent, demanding 

two hundred dollars for leave to go 

up the mountains. We departed 

without farther trouble, hot a little 

glad to have fo good an excufe for 

not climbing fo dangerous a preci- 

pice. 

Turning down from thence into 
the plain, we paffed by a ruined a- 
queduét, and a convent in the fame 
condition, and in about a miles rid- 
ing came to the fountain of Elifha : 
fo called becaufe miraculoufly purged 
from its brackifhnefs by that prophet, 
at the requeft of the men of Jericho, 


2 Kings ii. 19. Its waters are at 
prefent received in a bafin, about 
nine or ten paces long, and five or 
fix broad: and from thence ifluing 
out in good plenty, divide themfelves 
into feveral Fonall ttreams, difperfing 
their refrefhment to ali the field, be- 
tween this and Jericho, and render- 
ing it exceeding fruitful. Clofe by 
the fountain grows a large tree {pread- 
ing into boughs over the water, and 
hese.in the fhade we took a collati- 
on, with the Father Guardian and 


about thirty or forty Fryars more, 


who went this journey with us. 

At about one third of an hours dif- 
tance from hence is Jericho, at pre- 
fent only a poor village of the Arabs. 
We were here carried to fee a place 
where Zaccheus’s houfe is faid to 
have ftood, which is only an old 
fquare ftone building, on the fouth 
fide of Jericho, About two furl 
from hence the Mofolem, with his 
people, had encamped, and not far 
from them we took up our quarters 
this night. > 

(To be continued. ) 


DAPAYADAAIA 


The CurisTian MINISTER. 
NUMEER IV. 


Having, in the preceding Numbers of 
this Paper, fhewn that the facerdotal 
Office cannot be ufurped by any, with- 
out juftly incurring the divine Dif- 
pleafure ; and having alfo paid at- 
tention tothe seceffary qualifications 
of the Chriftian Minifter, we foall 
proceed to notice the principal duties 
be is to perform, 


HE firft particular we fhall 
mention, is that of catechetical 
inftruftion. 

Saint Paul adverts toa ‘* Form of 
found words,” which Timothy had 
learned fremhim.* It is probable, 
that this was a compendium of the 
Chriftian Faith which was committed 


* 2 Tim. i, 13. 















to memory by the converts to Chrif- 
tianity, and children of Chriftian ~ 
rents. Certain, however, it is, that 
great attention was paid to this kind 
of inftruction, by the primitivechurch, 
and that feveral very eminent perfons 
did not think it beneath them to per- 
form this fervice.t 


+ The office of acatechift, in the 
primitive church, was to infiru& cate- 
chumens in the firft principles of Cbrifti- 
anity, aud thereby to prepare them for 
baptifm. This fervice was fome times 
performed hy the bifoop himfelf, as is e- 
wident from a paffage in the 43d epifile 
of St. Ambrofe, wherein he fays ; * That 
on a certain Lord’s day, after the read- 
ing of the feripturct, énd the ferman, the 
bifbos took the Competentes, or Candi- 
pap id Baptifm, inte the baptifiry of 
the church, and there rehearfed the creed’ 
to them." —This was on Palm Sunday, 
avhen it was cuftomary for the bifbop 
himfelf to catechife fuch of the catechu- 
mens as were to be baptized om Kalter 
Eve. 

Theedorus Lefor, (Colle@an. lib. ii. 
p- 5§63-) takes notice of the fame cuftom 
in the eaftern churches; he mentions, 
that before the time of Timsthy, bifbop of 
Conftantinople, the Nicene Creed was 
mot publicly rehearfed in that churchy 
except once a year, on the day of our 
Lord’s Paffion, when the bifbop cate- 
chized; at other times, projhyters and 
deacons were the catechifts. 

St. Chryfottom di/charged this office, 
when a preflyter at Antioch, as appears 
from one of bis homilies ( Hom. xxi. ad 
Popul, Antiochen.' which is inferibed ; 
A Catechifm, or Infiru@ion, for the Can- 
didates of Baptifm. Deogratias was 
catechized when a deacen at Carthage, 
as we learn from St. Auftin’s boot, de 
Catechizandis Rudibus, which was 
«written at the requeft of Deogratias, to 
aid him in the performance of this duty. 

Catechetical {chaals, we are informed, 
avere cflablifbed at Alexandria, Rome, 
Cafarea, Antioch, and other places, in 
which many men taught, who were di- 


fiinguifoed for their piety and learning, 
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Numerous catechifms have been 
formed, in different ages, and coun- 
tries, for the advantage of syouth, 
and, perhaps, none of them poffefs 
greater perfection, than thofe writ- 
ten by fome Englith divines.* 

A moment's refle€tion is fuficient 
to convince us, that the faithful per- 
formance of this duty is of the utmoft 
importance, ‘The interefts of religi- 
on, in thefe States, much depend on 
the attention that fhall be paid to this 
fervice by the clergy and governors 
of families. If it thall be negleéted, 
in all probability, the unhappy confe- 
quences will be, error in doétrine, in- 
ftabijity in the faith, and immoral 
practices in the rifing generation.t 


Thus, for inflance, Eufcbius relates, that 
Pantzous taught in the fchool of Alex- 
andria, An. 181. He adds, that this 
Seminary was cftablifbed, many years 
previous te that pe iad, and that it x= 
ified at the time in which he lived.— 
( Enfeb. lib. v.c. 10.) St. Ferom de- 
duces the original of this {chool from St. 
Mark, the founder of the church at A- 
lexandria, and fays that Pantznus 
taught Chriftian philofophy at Alexana 
dria, (Hieron. de Scripwr. c. 36.) 
awbere it had been the cuftom to have ec- 
clefiaftical doftors from the time of St. 
ark, “This fuccefftoxr was continued 
feveral ages thereafier, For Clemens 
Alexandrinus, fuceeded Pantznus; 
(Eufeb. lib. vi. c. 6.) and Origen, 
Clemens; (bid. id. vi. c. 19.) Hee 
raclas, Origen ; (Hieron. de Scriptor. 
in Origine. Eufeb. lib, vi. c. 26.) and 
Dionyfias, Heraclas; (Eu/ed. lid. vi. 
c. 29.) after whom, fome add Athens 
dorus, Matchion, Athanafius, Didymus, 
Se. (Hofpin, de Templis, lib. iti. c. 3 
Synodicon Concil. Tom. ii. p. 1494.) 

* Vide Stackboufe's Body of Divinia 
ty, vel. Il. fal. 750. 

+ Children are capable of religious 
inftruftion, of adiftinguifhing between 
good and evil, and of having their minds: 
Jormed to virtue, while very young, 

much younger, perhaps, than many 
imagine, ** Same perfaus, (fays an emie 
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I]. Our Lord enjoins it on us to 
wifit thole in ficknefs, as well as fuch 
as are in prifon.* It cannot be doubr- 
ed, but that it is the duty of a minif- 
ter of the gofpel, properly to regard 
fach objects of dittrefs. 

In ficknefs, when earthly objects 
and vanities are, ina confiderable de- 
gree, removed from men; when they 
are not intoxicated with the defire of 
riches, nor the love of finful plea- 
fure; and when pained by the re- 
morfe of guilt, soil ecrsidlea by an ap- 
prehenfion of the near approach of 
death,—religious counfel, if difcreet- 
ly adminiftered, very probably, will 
be produftive of the moft falutary ef- 
fects. The perfon addrefled, it is pof- 
fible, may be in greater diftrefs of 
mind than of body ; and peace reftor- 


nent divine) as diftinguifbed for learn- 
ing as picty, have fuppofed, that child- 


ven are capable of receiving imprcffions 


of defire and averfion, and even of ma- * 


val temper, in the firft year of their 
lives. The juftly celebrated M. Fene- 
lon, archbifbop of Cambray, remarks, 
that, * befere children are thought ca- 
pable of receiving any inftruGion, or 
the leaft pains are taken with them, 
they learn a language. © Many child- 
ren at four years of age can [ocak their 
Mother Tongue, though not with the 
fame accuracy, or grammatical precifion, 
yet with greater readinefs and fullns, 
than moft {cholars do a foreign language, 
after the fudy of a wobole life.—If I 
were to enlarge upon this, 1 might fay, 
they not only difeover their intellectual 
powers by connieGing the idea with the 
Sign, but acquire many fentinents of good 
and evil, right and wrong, in that ear- 
ly periad of life. Such is the attention 
af children, that they often feem to know 
iheir parents tempers fooner and better 
shan they knew theirs, aad ta avail 
themfelves of that knowledge to obtain 
their defires.” Vide Dr. Witherfpoon’s 
Sermons, juft publifbed, on the religious 
Education of Children, page 9. 

* Mast, xxv. 36. 


ed to the former, may greatly contri 
bure to the reftoration of health. 
Notwithftanding all the cagent ar- 


guments which are urged to prevent 


a procrattination of repentance, great 
numbers will delay it to the hour of 
death. And thould not this 4/7 fea- 
fon be improved, by the minitiers of 
religion, in favor of fuch unhappy 
pertoas, to the utmost of their power ? 

But, on couches of ficknefs, there 
will ever be perfons of various ages 
and charaéters: And it is probable, 
that the pepacbere ot the gofpel, by 
their faithfulnefs, prudence, and dif- 


cretion, may, through the aid of hea-. 


ven, in fome degree, be of fervice to 
mott of them. Not, however, to 
make the attempt, mui render them 
calpable in the divine efteem, and e- 
vince their waat of compaffion to the 
fouls of men. 


( This fubje& will be continued. J 
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Extracts from aw Oxvination 


Sermon, bythe Reventnn Dr. 
WITHERSPOON, 


(Concluded from page 180.) 
The ExHoRTATION éo the Peorie, 
My Brethren, 
¥e have heard the charge given 


to yoor minifter, Are there, 
then, fo many daties incumbent on 
him, by his ftanding in the relation 
of a paftor to you? is 
on mutual ? And are there not feve- 
ral correfpondent duties incombent 
on you as his 
tience while | put youi: .ad ofa 
few of the moft important and necef- 
fury. 

In the firt place, It is evidently 
your duty diligently to attend upon 
his miniftry. It is plaialy impoffible 
that you can profit by him, if you 
do not hearhim. Iam forry that 
there are many in thefe days, who 
pour contempt upon the ordinances 
of Chriit’s inftitution, But, in pars 


not the relati- | 


ple? Ib vourpa-. 
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ticular, there "hath been, of late, a 
great and remarkable defertion of 
public worthip, by thole of higher 
rank. There is a happy opportunity 
in this cafe to putall fuch among you 
in mindy: that having fubferibed a 
call to their minifter, they ftand 
bound by confent to attend upon 
him, Is it not furprifing to think, 
that any fhould forget the terms in 
which that invitation runs, You im 
treat him * To take the charge of 
* your foals, and promife him all 
© due obedience and fubmiffion in 
* the Lord.” Can a man honeftly 
fubferibe this, who feldom. comes 
within the walls oftany church? One 
would be counted iafamous in the 
world, who fhould a& in the face of 
a figned obligation, in any other mat- 
ter, or wo even fhould faifify a fo- 
Jemn promife, And, is it lefs crimi- 
nal; becaufe it relates to religion, 
and the fervice of God? Itis, indeed, 
feldom refented or punithed by men, 
becaufe the offence is not immediately 
again them, but it remains to be 
punithed by that righteous God, Ta 
avbom vengeance belongs,—and wie 
awiil not be macked. 

In the next place, My brethren, 
let. me intreat you to be tender of the 
charaGer of your minifter, and of mi- 
nifters in general. + As their office 
makes the guilt of their fins great, 
aud as a ftain on their charatter is 
moft hurtful to religion, on both ac- 
counts, you aught not rathly to re- 
ceive an acenfation againit them. 

I do not man to afk indulgence to 
the unworthy. I give them up freely 
to that reproach and contempt which 
they jattly deferve. But let it fail 
upon the perfon, and not upon the 
office. Do not transfer the faults of 
particulars tothe whole order. It is 
eafy to obferve the different recepti- 
on, which the faults or mifcarriages 
of minifters meet with, from perfons 
differently difpofed, ‘The good are 
affected with grief and concern for 
the offence, of filled with zeal aad 
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indignation againft the finner. Bug 
joufe and carclefs perfons difparage 
the profeffion, and biefs themfel ves ia 
their own uniformity, and coniifen- 
cy of character. You may {pare your 
reflections, ‘ That miniiters are but 
* men, minifters are but like other 
*‘ men,’ and the like, when, I affure 
you, we deny it not. We have all 
the fame great intereft at flake. We 
often {peak the more earneitly to you, 
left, while we preach the gofpel to 
others, we ourfeives fhould be cafta- 
ways; and many times defcribe the 
workings of a deccittul, wandering, 
flothful, worldly mind, by taking 
thecopy from our own. 
- It falls very properly in my way on 
this occafion, to take notice of a re- 
proach thrown upon minifiers, by the 
miftake or perverfion of two of the 
queitions ufually put at an ordinati- 
on, and which you have juft heard 
pet to your minifter, They are fup= 
pofed by many to bé fuch as no man 
can anfwer with truth, and fo quite 
improper to be put at all. ‘The sirit 
of them is in the following terms, 
© Are not zeal for the honor of God, 
« love to Jefas Chrift, and defire of 
* faving fouls, your great motives, 
© and chief inducements, to enter in- 
* to the fun¢tion of the holy minif- 
‘ty, and not worldly defigns and 
* interefts.’ ‘This is malicioufly in- 
terpreted to fuppofe, that a minifter 
in accepting of a fixed charge, hath 
no view or intentic’., primary or {c= 
condary, of obtaining a maintenance, 
This would be both unnatura! and 
unreafonable. They that ferve at the 
altar, muft live by the altar. ‘the 
plain meaning is, That the great 
motives of a minilter, in confeeratirg 
himfelf to this employment, and ac- 
cepting the particular ttation afigned 
kim, ought to be the honor of God, 
and intereft of religion, as expreficd 
above. And, furely that this ihould 
be the cafe, hath nothing in it inere- 
dible, in our country, the provificn 


for the minigsy not being fo large 
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but a man of tolerable abilities hath 
a much greater hazard of riiing to 
wealth and dignity in many other 
employments. But, alas! how ig- 
norant are they who cavil at this quef- 
tion? Do they not know that every 
Chriftian is bound, habitually, and 
fupremely to regard the glory of 
God in all his aétions? is is not 
| poo to minifters, except in fo 
ar as they ought to be exemplary in 
eve-y thing. Wo, to every man in 
this aflembly, be his employment 
what it will, if he does not habitually 
point his whole ations at the glory of 
God. Ye are mot your own; ye are 
bought witha price; therefore glorify 
God with your bodies, and your /pirits, 
ewhich are Gods.* 
‘The other queftion is this, * Have 

* you ufed any undue methods by 
* yourfelf, or others, in igen 
* this call” It is impoffible to fi 
fault with this queftion, but by leav- 
ing out the word, undue. And, ine 
deed, it is fo far from being wrong, 
that there would be no harm if it 
were more particularly explained.— 
It was probably intended to difcou- 
rage all folicitation, other than a 
man’s real charatter does for itfelf, 
or the free unbiafled jud t of o- 
‘thers, inclines them to do ia his be- 
half. I hend it does extend a 
‘repreof to all thofe, who either pro- 
mote or hinder fettlements, from 
litical conneétions, or in expectation 
of temporal favours: and to thofe 
who, by promifes or threatenings, 
endeavor to influence their inferiors 
in fuch acaufe. In the mean time, 


‘I dare fay, it will be allowed, that 


any thing of this kind done by a mi- 
nifter himfelf, or at his diretion, in 


his own favor, would be very wrong: 


And, bleffed be God, it is at prefent 
among us confidered as highly inde- 
cent and criminal. 

I muft alfo put you in mind of the 
great duty of family inftruction and 
government. Heads of families mutt 


* 3 Cor. vie 19, 20% 





Eee flib 
ty of the pulpit, to fpe.® in fuch a 
danacr oe ‘underftood by thofe 


prepare their children and fervants 
for caring benefit by public in- 
ftruétion, and endeavor by repetiti 
to fix it in their minds. It is on a 
ty to fpeak plaialy no doubt; but 
M preerag digni- 


who have had no previous inftruétion 
ob familiar way, ae like cafti 
upon an un » unpre 
foil, which takes 1 soak and ee 
forth no fruit. Is it not ,hard, that, 
when many are fo ready to find fault 
with every neglect of miniffers, and 
fometimes expect more work from 
one, than ten gan perform, they 
fhould take fo little pains in their fa- 
milies, thefe finaller diftri€ts, which 
are committed to their own charge ? 
To conclade all, Strive together 
with your minifter in your prayers to 
God for him. is no way more 
effe€tual to a iy him for ferying 
you in the gofpel: and there is no 
way more proper for preparing you 
to attend upon his miniftry. If you 
make confcience of this duty, you 
will come to receive the anfwer of 
your prayers, and, indeed, to hear 
the word of God. _ Alas! that there 
fhould be fo few of our hearers of 
this charitable, fympathifing kind. — 
We have fome ftupil and infenfible 
hearers, fome proud and difdainful 
hearers, many criticifing and cen- 


uring hearers, but few praying 


hearers. Let all that fear God give 
themfelves to this dity. And, let 
them, not only re ber that cor- 
ner of God’s vineyard in which their 
own lot is caft, but the kingdom of 
Chrift in general; and pray that his. 
name may be great, frem the rifing of 
the fun, unto bis going down. Amen. 
PPP 
Serect Exrressions of the 
FATHERS. 
(Continued from page 308.) 
XVI. HAT truly fublime ex- 
preflion, Gen. i. 3. ** God 
faid let there be light, and there was 
light,”" gave occafion to St, Ba/il te 
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fay ; The firft word that God pro- 
nounced, difpelled darknefs, ilamed 
the world, embellifhed and rejoiced 
all nature. 

What the fame Father fays to rich 
Mifers, is ingeflious and natural. 
It is, indeed, he rémarks, the perfec- 
tion of folly to dig gold, with fo 
much trouble, out of the bofom of 
the earth, and then to place it there 
again. But you are not only charge- 
able with this folly, but with the im- 
piety likewife of burying your hearts 
(which fhould be given to God) with 
your money ; for moit true it is, that, 
«« Where your treafure is, there are 
your hearts alfo!” 

* XVII. The firft happinefs of a 
man, fays St. Chry/effom, 1s not to fin; 
the fecond, to be fenfible of his fins, 
and to repent. The iofenfibility of 
afinner; the want of forrow and pe- 
nitence, after he hath finned, fowl cal 
God more, if poffible, than the fin it- 
felf, Whea God is angry with us, 
adds the Saint, itis uot through a 
principle of hatred that he thews his 
anger, but of love, to draw us to re- 
ntance. 

XVIII. Nothing that is earthly, 
fays St. Feram, continues long. E- 
very thing paffeth away, and, ina 
little time, vanifhes. Who could 
have believed, that Rome, the mif- 
trefs of the world, fhould fo foon 
have loft her grandeur, fallen to de- 
cay, and ferved as a tomb to thofe 
people to whom fhe had been as a 
mother ! 

XIX. It was faid by the foldiers 
who were appointed to guard the fe- 
pulchre of our Saviour, that while 
they flept, his difciples came and ftole 
him away. Who, fays St. 4zfin, 
gave this evidence? Men who were 
afleep, when, as itis alledged, the 
fa&t was committéd! How abfurd is 
this tale! It the foldiers were awake, 
why did they fuffer the body to be ftol- 
en? If afleep, how could they, if it was 

taken away, afcertain by whom? 


XX. 82. Excher’s epiftie to Valeriat, 
is replete with juft remarks,—W hat 
value, fays the Father, can we have 
for the honor of the age, when indif- 
criminately, they areconferred on the 
worthy and unworthy? When we 
perceive that dignity confounds the 
wicked and the good, inftead of di- 
ftinguifhing them ? While we obferve, 
that the moit hon rable offices, which 
the moft virtuous fhould poffefs, in 
preference to the moft vicious, ferve 
to put them on an equality? By a 
mode altogether new, we do nut now 
behold, in any thing, fo fmall a dif- 
ference as between a good and bad 
man! Is it not more honorable to live 
in obfcurity, than thus to be honored ? 
Is it not better to be in poffe Tien of 
real merit, than fuch honors as are e- 
qually beftowed on vice and virtue? 


XXI. The woman, fays S:. Cyfri- 
an, who affects to pleat, and fiudies 
to wound the heart is not chaftc, tho’ 
fhe preferves her body in chaftity.— 
He advifes Chriftian women to avoid 
fuperfluity of drefs, which, fays he, 
doth not fo much adorn beauty, as ~ 
deformit. She, he adds, whois not 
pleafed with herfelf as God made her, 
is finful and miferable. Why is the 
colour of the hair changed? Whv 
does fhe make herfelf an artificial face? 
Why is the glafs fo often confulted, 
but becaufe the withes not to be al- 
ways the fame perfon, nor to appear 
in a natural form? ‘lhe drefs of a 
chafte woman fhould be chafte! Let 
not a Chrifian woman proclaim to 
the world that fhe is an adultrefs by 
her drefs! 

This Saint thos expreffes himfelf 
with refpect to fuch rich cloaths, 
worn by fome women, as are loaded 
with gold and precious ftones. How 
admirable is it, fays he, that women, 
whofe perfons are fo delicate, are 
ftronger even than mew, in carrying 
loads of extravagance ! 


( Te be continued.) 













































































































































































































A Descriprion ef the Ancient 
Jewisn Sywacocgs. 


$ Bol Greek word for fynagogue, 
as well as the Hebrew word 
for the fame thing, fignifies, in ge- 
neral, any affembly, whether holy 
or profane: it is mot commonly uf 
ed to denote the ploce where people 
meet to worhhip God, and is pecu- 
liarly applied to the Jewith places 
of worfhip. ‘The fynagopue wasa 
publie edifice, fituate either within 
or without the city, and for the moft 
part in an elevated place. ‘fhey 
were generally covered, and thereby 
ditinguithed from the + Profeuthfe’s 
(or places of prayer) which were com- 
monly in the fields, “and onen to the 
heavens. In the midft of the fyna- 
pogue was a defk, or pulpit, upon 
which the book or roll of the law 
was read very folemnly. ‘There too 
food the perten who intended to ha- 
rangue the people. At the higheft 
pare of the fynagogue, or towards 
the eaft and over-againt the door, 
which is always towards the weft, as 
precifely as poffible, is the cheft or 
yrefs, wherein the book of the law is 
ke wrapped up in fine embroidered 
cloth, The women, diftm& from 
the men, are feated in a gallery in- 
clofed_ with lattices; fo that they 
might fee and hear, but not be feen. 


Sach was the form and furniture 
of the fynagoeenes: which might be 
ereéted, in cvery place, where there 
were ten bate!nim, that ts, ten per- 
fonsof full age and free condition, 


r 


always at Icifure to attend the fer- 
vice of it: for Jeis. than ten fuch, 
according to the fews, did not make 
a congregation. And where ten 
tach perfons might always be had at 
leifure to attend the (ynagogue, .in 
ail theic rctigious affemblies, this 
they reckoned 2 great city, and here 
they would havea fynagogne to he 
built but no where elfe. hefe fy- 
nagognes at ficit were fey : but af- 
terwaids tlicy muliplied toa great 


- 
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number. In our Saviour’s time, 
there was no town #h Jadea without 
them: and we are told, that there 
were above four hundred of them in 
Jerufaiem cniy. The moft famovs 
Synagogue the Jews ever had, Wry 
the great fynagogue of Alexandria, 
of which the rabbies ‘fay, that ‘ he 
who hath net feen it, hath not feen 
the glory of Ifrael.’ Synagogues 
were not only ereéted in towns and 
cities, but alfo in the country, efpe- 
cially near rivers, for the better con- 
venicnedof water for purification. 


"The fervice to be performed in the 
fynagogue confifted of prayers ; read- 
ing the {criptures ; and preaching and 
expounding them. 

They have liturgies, in which are 
all the preferibed forms of their fy- 
nagogue worfhip, Thefe at firt 
were very few, but they have increaf- 
ed to a very large bulk, which make 
their fervice tedious; as their ru- 
bric is intricate, and their ceremo- 
nious obfervances many and fuper- 
ftitious. The moft folemn part of 
their prayers were thofe called the 
cighteen prayers, by way of emi- 
nence; to which they have added 
another againft the Chriftianss which 
rons thus: “* Let there be no hope 
to them, who apottatife from the true 
religion: and let heretics, how 
many foever they be, all perith in 
a moment! And Jet the kingdom of 
pride, (i.e. the Roman empire) be 
fpeedily rooted out and broken. in 
our days! Bleffed art thou, O Lard, 
our Ged! who deftroyeft the wicked 
and bringe% down the proud!” 

The bock of the Jaw was divided 
into feClions, aud fo many of them 
read ata time, that the whole might 
annually be read over, ‘The pro- 
phetical writings too, which they di- 
vided -peculiarly, were read; and 
much devotion and refpeét were paid 
to thefe facred books, ‘Thefe two 
they expounded and preached from 
li is plain, that Chrift taught the 
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Jews in their fynagogues both thefe 
ways ; when he came to Nazareth, 
in his own city, he was called out 


sus amember of that fynagogue to 


read the Haphterah, that is, the fec- 
tion or leflon out of the prophets, 
whick was to be read that day. And 
when he had ftood up and read it, 
he fat down, (for this was cheir cuf- 
tom} aad expounded it. For out of 
reverence to thelaw and the prophets, 
the Jews always ftood up, when aay 
portion was read from either ; and 
in regard to themfelves ag teachers, 
thes hat when they expounded. But 
in all other fynagogues, of which Je- 
fus was nota member, when he en- 
tered them (as he always‘did every ° 
Sabbath-day, wherever he was) he 
taught the people in fermons after 
reading of the Jaw and the prophets 
was over. 

After the Hebrew language ceafed 
to be the mother tongue of the Jews, 
the holy feriptures were interpreted 
in their fynagogues either in Greek 
or Chaldee; which atserwards gave» 
rife tothe Chaldee paraphrafes now 
extant. The minifter (or any other 
perfon appointed to read) read one 
verfe in the original Hebrew, and 
theginterpreter rendered the whole 
inthe vulgar tongue. Sr. Paal, in 
his fir epiftle to the Corinthians, 
ch. xiv. alludes to this cuftom of 
interpreting the fcriptures in the 
fynagogues.. The reading of the 
prophets, aceording to the rabbies 
was elofed with the prie‘t’s blefling ; 
after which the congregation was 
difmified, unlefs fomebody was to 
preach, One of the principal 
ceremonies performed in the fyna- 
gogue was circumcifion ; though it 
was alfo done fometimes in private 
houfes. 

The times of the fynagogué fer- 
vice were three days in the week, be- 
fides holydays, whether fafts or fef- 
tivals ; and thrice on every one of 
thofe days, in the morning, in the 
afternoon, and at night. ‘The three 
eays in the week more folema than 
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the reft, and on which they were 
themfelves indifpentihiy obliged to 
appear an the fynagogue, were Mon- 
day and ‘Vhurfday ; and Saturday 
the mott folemn of all. As more fa- 
crifices than ordinary were offered on 
the Saboath-day, and other fettivals, 
they were wont to have prayers four 
times on thefe days. As for other 
days they prayed aifo thirce times im 
private. 

The minifters in this fervice were 
not confined to the facerdotal order, 
though they were by impofition of 
hands folemnly admitted toit. Thefe. 
are called in the New Te&ament ra- 
lers. of the fynagogues. . But how 
many of thefe were in every fyna- 
gogue is uncertain. Next to them, 
or, perhaps, ofe of them, was the 
minifter of the fynagogue, who ot- 
ficiated in ee - up the publie 
prayers to God, for the whoie con- 
gregation ; and was, therefore, cal- 
led Sheliach Zibbdr, that is, the an- 
gel of the charch, asybeing the de- 
legated meflenger to fpeak to God 
in prayer for them. Hence it is, 
that the bifhops of the feven Afiatic 
churches are called angels, a name 
borrowed from the fynagogue, Next 
ta the angel were the deacons or ir- 
ferior minifters of the fynagogue, 
called in Hebrew, Chazahim, that 
is, overfeers; who had the orer- 
fight and charge of the books and 
utenfils of the tynagogue, and over- 
looked the readers, who were not 
fixed, but fuch as the rulers called 
out from the congregation ; to which 
they ufually called a priett firt, :f one 
was prefent; after him a Levite, 
and then any other Lfraelite ; till they 
made up in all the nomber feven. 
Afrer the Chazanim, the next fixed 
officer was the interpreter, whofe bu- 
finefs was to render into the vulgar 
torgve the leffon from the ofigtaal 
Hebrew, as we mentioned above. 
If no prieft was prefent to blefs, the 
Sheliach Zibbor, who read the pray- 
ers, gave a blefling in a form proper 
for him. 
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The chiefs of the fyn és 
fided in jadiciat affairs ; ae dt ges 
vernmeat they exercifed confitted, 
s- In punithing the difobedient, 
which was done, either by cenfares, 
excommunications, or other penal- 


ti¢s, as fines and fcourging; andas_ 


they were exprefsly commanded in 
their law not to give above forty 
iripes, for fear of exceeding that 
number, they reduced it to thirty- 
nine, ‘ Five times, faith St. Paul, 
of the Jews received I forty ftripes 
fave one.’ 2. In taking care of the 
alms, which the facred writer, as well 
as the rabbies, call by the name of 
righteoufnels ; they had two treafury 
ehefts in their fy we, One for 
poor ftrangers, and another for their 
own poor. And upon extraordina 
occafions they made public colleéti- 
ons. They fuffered no beggars a- 
mong them. Julian, the apoftate, 
remarks, ‘* What a fhame is it, that 
we fhould take no care of our poor, 
when the Jews fuffer no beggars a- 
mong them ¢ and the Galileans (i. ¢. 
the Ehriftians) impious as they are 
(fo Julian efteemed them) maintain 
their owa poor, and even ours.” 
Such were the fyna es of the 
Jews but when the firit were ere&- 
ed, authors are by no means agreed. 
Some infer from feveral places of the 
Old Teftament, that they are as an- 
cient as the ceremonial law. Others, 
on the contrary, fix their beginning 
to the times after the Babylontth cap- 
tivity. Dr. Pridcaux particularly 
very Rrongly defends this opinion ; 
and obferves, that the paffage in the 
Pfalms, alledged on the other fide, 
doth not prove the point: * They 
have burned op all the fynagogues of 
God im the land,’ Pfalm Ixxiv. 8. 
fince the original word Moadhe fig- 
nifies no more than the aflemblies, by 
whiclwhe conceives were meant no 
more thaa the Profeuche, or places 
of _prayer—common oratories and 
private fanftuaries. It is certain, 
however, they have been long in ufe, 
fince St. Jamec faith in the A&s, 


* that Mofes of old time hath in eve. 
ty city them who preach him, being 
read in the fynagognes every Sab- 
bath-day.’ But certainly one forci- 
bie argument in proof of Dr. Pri- 
deaux’s opinion, is the total ceffation 
Of idolatry amongit the Jews, after 
their return from Babylon; which 
he very reafonably affigns to the ex- 
cellest cuftem of riding the law 
and the prophets confantly in the 
fymagogues: and as the Jews were 
ever prone to idélatry before that 
time, we May, with much propricty, 
afcribe their better praétice to this 
Jaadable inftitution. A cuftom, as 
he well obferves, which not only 
preferved the Jews from future idola- 
try, but tended greatly to propagate 
their religion, asit ferves at this day, 
to continue the Cliriftian faith and 
religion among us. Julian the apof- 
tate, fenfible of its advantages, de- 
termined to purfue the fame method, 
and eftablifh moral philofophers as 
preachers throughout his dominions, 
thereby to fubvert Chriftianity. But 
God was pleafed firft to call him 
hence. However, certain it is, no- 
thing could be better calculated to 
anfwer his purpofe.—And we may 
prefume to fay, that even ina politi- 
cal fenfe, the fated weekly inftruc- 
tions from the pulpit are of the great- 
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An Account of the Sapvucees, 
mentioned in the New Teftament, 


HE fe& of the Sadducees deri- 

ved its origin aod name from 

one Sadoc, who flourifhed in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, a- 
bout 263 years before Chrift. This 
Sadoc was the pupil of Antigonus 
Socheeus, prefident of the Sanhedrim 
—an eminent Jewifh doétor, who ia 
his leétures inculcated upon his fcho- 
lars the reafonablenefs of ferving 
God, from the innate and intrinfic 
excellence of the duty itfelf, not from 
theferyile principle of mercenary res 
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compenfe. From this dottrine of fo 
celebrated a Rabbi, Sadoc deduced 
this inference—That there was no /x- 
tarity, and that all the rewards which 
the Deily beftowed were folely con- 
fined ‘te tis life. Sanguine in this 
fentiment, and active in propagating 
it, he gained a number of adherents, 
who efpoufed his principles, and from 
him were denominated Sadducees. 
Their Creed is thus conciiely repre- 
fented : The Saddiucees affert that there 
is no refurreZion, neither angel nor /pi- 
rit, “They denied the immortality of 
the foul, and the exiftence of all {pi- 
ritual and immaterial beings—they 
acknowledge, indeed, that the world 
was baat | y the power of God, 
and was f{uperintended by his provi- 
dence, but that the /ex/, at death, fuf- 
fered one commoa extinction with 
the body, Hence that captious query, 
concerning the woman who had fur- 
vived /evenm huafbands, which, eonfift- 
ently with their avowed principles, 
they addreffed to our Lord for his fo- 
lution, thiriking by it to involve him 
in an extricable Sikeanendl They in- 
terrogated him to determine for them, 
‘to which of der feven deceafed huf- 
bands the fhould be affigned in a fu- 
ture flate. This fect acknowledged 
‘the feriptares alone to be of divine 
authority, and obligatory upon men 
as a fyftem of religion nod mora/s, and 
paid no regard to thofe ¢raditisnary 
maxims and Suman inttitutions which 
the Pharifees fo highly exalted, and 
even reverenced above the {criptures 
themfelves. As to wambers, this fec& 
was inconfiderable, but this deficien- 
cy was Gopi by the dignity and 
eminence of the perfons who efpouf- 
edits principles—for the moft illuf- 
trious among the Jews, either as to 
Jamily or opulence, were Sadducees.— 
Luke mentions an high prieft who 
was of the fect of the Saddacees— 
and Jofephus mentions feveral others, 
as being exalted to this fupreme dig- 
nity in church and ftate, who were 
‘Sadducces. Their principles, howe- 
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ver, were not popular—They were 
only adopted, asthe Epicurean prin- 
ciples were in Greece and Rome, by — 
a fc perfons of the firt quality. 
The following is the accozat which 
Jolephus gives of this fe. “ The 
Sadducees a nade that the foul 
mfhes with the - They pa 

i regard to the obfervance of ~s 
prefcriptions, except the injunCions 
of fertpture. ‘They deem it a vir- 
tue to maintain difpntes with the 
teachers of that wifdom which cthers 
efpoufe. Thole who haxe adopted 
their tenets are but few, bar thofe fea 
are perfonsof the sir? dutipQion.— 
Hardly aay bufinets of the fate is 
tranfacted by. them; for when they 
are invefled with any civil office, itas 
eatirely against their inclination, 
and folely through neceflity—for then 
they conform to the mesfures of the 
Pharifees, otherwife the common peo- 
ple would never beag them.” ‘Lhe 
fame hiftorian in @aother place, in- 
renuoufly 
maintained the perfect freedom and 
libecty of the human will, in oppofi- 
tion to the kilenesand Pharifees, who 
were predefinarians and fatalifts—and 
obferves, that in their mutual in- 
tercourfe with each other, they were 
morofe and favage; and that, in 
their judicial fentences, they woe 
always for infliCting punifhment up- 
on criminals with che moft rigid {¢« 
verity. 
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Tux CENSOR, 
NUMBER IV. 
Totus CENSOR, 
SiR, 
HAVE taken the liberty to ia- 
clofe fome extraéts froma juit- 
ly celebrated work, lately publifhed 
in London. The regard maniifeited 


in thein for religions freedom, inclined 


me to imagine you would not deena. 


them unworthy ofa place ia your 
paper, 
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While perufing them I could not 
hut reflect, with very fenfible plea- 
fure, on the /piritual liberty enjoyed 
by the citizens of thefe States, ‘their 
feveral conftitutions, with refpect to 
Teligion, bw a language worthy of 
‘a people of wifdom, virtue and free- 
dom, and, ‘in this particular, juilly 
merit the attention of fome, if not 
‘all, nations who boatt of their religi- 
ous toleration. 

Though the United States of Hol- 
Jand enjoy the honor of having fir? 
Gatrtdinced into Europe, a fpirit of 
religious tolerance, neither this pow- 
“er, ner Great Britain, can vie with 
‘the American States in this article ; 
as thofe of their fubjets who are not 
‘of the -fablibed religion, are deprived 
of the advantages of fuftaining offi- 
ces of government. 

That Chriftien nation which efta- 
blithes one ieé, in preference to other 
denominations, doth, by fuch con- 
“du, injultice to the reft of the com- 
manity ; rs to rd them with 
contempt ; and lays a foundation for 
fuch jealoufies, feuds and contentions, 
as may not only diftarb the public 
tranquillity, bat involve the State in 
deftruction, Moft jadicious, there- 
fore, was it in forming our conftitu- 
tions, to avoid an evil of this fort; 
And it is not irrational to conclude, 
that thefe States will convince the 


“world of the truth, that a Chriftian 


ens can fubfft without a re- 
igious cfablifomen:; that devoid of 
which, religion will fuller uo txjury, 
nor the members of the State be /-/5 
united by the bonds of intere!t and 
affeétion. 
~~ Jam, Sir, 
Your moft obedient fervant. 


o. 
O&eber 1, 1789. 


® (Th Exrracts. 

*« Freepom of thought is the pre- 
regative of human kind; a quality 
inherent in the very nature of a think- 
ing being ; a privilege that cannot be 





denied to him, nor taken from him, 
Montaigne therefore had good reafon 
to fay, in his familiar way, that it is 
fetting up onc’s own Opinions very 
high, to direé: anotheg to be roatted 
alive for them; he {poke feelingly; 
tor all the ftates of Euroge were, at 
that time, blazing with religious mar- 
tyrdoms; and it feemed to be the 
‘fundamental principle of all ‘feats to 
execrate and extirpate each other, 

Even England itfclf, the feat of 
national liberty and benevolence, be- 
came a bloody fcene of intolerarice 
and perfecution. ‘The minifters of 
peace and chriftianity, were the ac- 
tive difpenfers of death and defolati- 
on; and the perpetrators of the moft 
malignant murders, were clad in the 
pure mantle of religion. 

The accomplithed and fentiment:l 
Sir Thomas More, caufed Lutherans 
to be whipt, tortured and burnt to 


‘death in his prefence. (It feems almoft 


neceflary to produce fome inftance in 
fupport of this affertion, and there- 
fore the following circumftance is 
mentioned, as related by Bifhop Bur- 
net. ‘ The clergy now refolved to 
make an example of one James Bain- 
ham, a yentleman of the ‘Temple ; 
he was carried to the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s houfe, where much pains were 
taken to perfwade him to difcover 
fuch as he kaew in the Temple, who 
favored the new opinions; but, fair 
means not prevailing, More caufed 
him to be whipt in his prefeace, and 
after that fent him to the Tower, 
where he looked on, and faw him put 
to the rack.’) 

Cranmer led Arians and Anabap- 
tifts to the flake. Bonner, bifhop of 
London, tore eff the beard of a me- 
chanic, who refufed to relinguith his 
tenets; in another inftaace of the 
fame kind, he {courged a man until 
his arm ached with the exercife; and 
held the harid of a third to a candle, 
to give him a fpecimen of burning, 
vs the veins and finews fhrunk and 

urft. . sa 












Even Wriothefly, the Chancellor 
of England, commanded a young and 
beautiful woman, to be ftretched 
én the rack, for having difegreed 
with him on the doétrine of the real 
prefence in the facrament: with his 
own arm he tore het body almoft a- 
fander, and occafioned her to be com- 
fnitted to the flames. In fine: In- 
fants, born at the dake, were thrown 
in the fir¢ with their parents, as par- 
taking of the fans herefy. 

Human nature appears deteftable 
tinder fuch teptefenrations: which 
(as they are well defcribed by a phi- 
lofophical writer) fink men below in- 
fernal fpirits in wickednefs, and beafts 
in folly. 

Henry the eighth, whofe caprice 
was the bloody flauderd of the nati- 
onal faith, (it was made high treafqn 
to beliewe he had been married to Ann 
of Cleves) ruled all fees, by turns, 
with a rod of iron, His fcholaftic 
fabtlety was équal to his cruelty ; 
and we are informed, that in one in- 
ftance, hé pretended he had fofficient 
reafon for fending three Papifts, with 
three Proteftants, their companions, 
jn the fame proceffion to the ftake. 

His danghter Mary, with lefs in- 
genuity, poffefied the fame rancorous 
and inplacable zeal. And we acvord- 
ingly learn, that during the term of 
three yeats, undet the aufpices of 
Bifhop Gardner, fhe committed two 
hundred and feventy-feven Protef- 
tants to the flames. 

Human facrifices were, at that pe- 
riod, more frequent in the metropolis 
of Bagtand, than they had ever been, 
either in Carthage or Mexico: and 
in all thefe inftances, the eternal dam- 
nation of the heretie, was belicved to 
be the inevitable confequence of his 
death. ° 

This phrenzy had fubfifted in Eng- 
land for more than a century. ‘The 
enfoing is an account of the executi- 
on of Lord Cobham, A.D. 1418. 

* Then was he laid upon a hurdie, 
‘as though hehad beea a moft heinous 

Vou. kL. Now 40 
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’ 
ttaiter to the crown, and fo drawn 
forth into St. Giles’s field, where 
they had fet up a new gallows: 
then he was hung up in a new chain 
of iron, and confumed alive in the 
fire, and fohe departed hence moft 
chriftianly. How the Priefts, at that 
time, fweared and ctirfed, requiring 
the people not to pray for him, but 
to judge him damned in hell, for that 
he departed not in the obedience of 
the Pope, it were too long to write. 
And this was done in the year of out 


Lord, 1418.’ 


The writ de Heretico Comburends, 
feems.to have been founded on the 
ad Henry 1Vs cag. It was firlt 
ufed with effect agaiaft William Saws 
tre, A: D. 1401, who had been con- 
demned for herefy by the convocati« 
on of Canterbury, and whofe fer- 
tence had been confirmed by the 
Houfe of Peers. "This writ was iffas 
ei folate as the year*1611, by James 
the firft, again Bartholomew Legat, 
an Arian, on convictiofi before the 
ordinary. Having fubfifted three con 
turies, it was at laft abolifhed, with 
all proceedings thereon ; and al! ca- 
pital punifhments, in purfuance of 
ecciefiattical cenfures, by zgth Cha. 
il.ce.a. It were to be withed, that 
this ftatute had proceeded further, 
and taken from the {piritual arm, e- 
very exercife of penal jarifdiction. 

The inftruments of pious cruelty, 
feem me to be for ever laid afide: 
And philofophy and benevolence, 
are become the companions of reli- 
gion. ‘The Englith legiflature is now 
convinced, that it is not the office of 
the Magitrate to inflame the zeal, 
and fan the fparks of perfecntion ; 
that feveriry ought not, in any in- 
ftance, to be extended to the peace. 
able exercife of different opinions ; 
that the Jaw fhould not he made the 
{-ourge of confcience, nor compu! fi- 
on be added to intolerance. Mif-di- 

rected piety, is no longer within the 
province of our tribunals. 
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Hear this, ye nations! and let not, 
in any cafe, the facred traths of the 
gofpel, be enforced on mankind by 
the contaminated hand of the execu- 
tioner!—Let not an unhappy attach. 
ment to hereditary sy 10m errors, 
confirmed by the prejudices of edu- 
cation, be madea capital crime! 

The attempt to overpower by ter- 
rors, the mifapprehenfions of the 
mind, is unnatural and prepofterous. 
Uniformity of opinion, cannot be the 
refult of force; general orthodoxy, 
canaot be the creature of mandatory 
law. 


ConsoLaTion for the AFFLICTED, 


and IncENTIveste VIRTUE. 
A Diatocue, feundedon Facts. 


(Continued from page 317.) 
ONSOLATION was now admi- 
niftered to the afflifted. ‘ 


Among other arguments of Com- 
fort, it was @bferved, that ** man is 
born to trouble as the fparks fly up- 
ward :” That in this imperfect fate, 
it is difficult properly to ‘enjoy fo 
great a blefling as uninterrupted prof- 
perity ; and, therefore, if we do not 
folicit adverfity, we fhould not ex- 
prefs impatience under it: ‘That a 
God of infinite goodnefs governs the 
world; that he never extends the 
cup of affliétion to his children, «in 
difpleafure, but in love, forthe per- 
feétion of their graces : That, to the 
righteous, there is a moft confolin 

romife, that the fear of forrow 
be changed into waters of joy ; that 
** all things thall work together for 
good to thofe who love God :” That 
we are required to put out traft in the 
divine mercy in affli¢tion, and affured 
that the Lord will ** be a prefent help 
in time of trouble ;” even “ a father 
to the fatherlefs, and a friend to the 
widow!” That if the perfon, now 
reduced to a widowed ftate, hath rea- 
fon to hope the partner of her life 
attained falvation, his lofs fhe could 


not deplore, ‘‘ death to him was 

ain:”’ That he was not finitten by 
pe in her abfence, bat, in his lat 
moments, received her kind offices ; 
and that, though fhe muft no more 


_ here enjoy his prefence, the pledges 


of conjugal affection remain. 

The tree, indeed, is cut down, but 
thefe its. tender branches are prefer- 
ved ; and, through divine goodnefs, 
they may be matured by age, and 
become permanent blefiings! Nur- 
tured by the hand of piety, they, 
in all probability, will make glad 
the heart of their mother, and, with 
henor,bear the name of their father! 
Support they may her feeble limbs 
and crown her years with joy ! 

Fatherlefs babes! May God, in- 
deed, be your father! Ever may 
you liften to the roice of wifdom! 
And may your hearts be inclined to 
‘* remember your Creator in the days 
of youth!” 

eacefully you dwell in the arms 
of your mother! Torn you are not 
from her fond embrace, to become 
flaves, as were the children of the 
difconfolate widow of Ifrael, by a 
mercilefs creditor! Poverty dwells 
not in this houfe ; nor does this land 


admit fuch a practice of inhuma- 
nity !’’* 


* 2 Kings iv. 1. “ Now there crie 
ed a certain mwaman, of the wives of the 
fons of the prophets, unto Elijfba, faying ; 
Thy fervant, my bufland, is dead ! ded 
thou knorweft thy Jervant did fear the 
Lord: and the creditor is come te take 
unto bim my two fons io be bond-men !" 
Mop affeciing, indeed, muft have been 
this foene of diftre/s !—Uuhappy daugh- 
ter of Facob! Thine hujfband of afe 
feitian, dead! The children of thy 
love, taken from thee! Thyfelf, en- 
avrapped with the garb of poverty ! 
No one yemains to fhare thy grief | None 
to wipe off the tear of woe !—Hawever, 
her piety obtained the compaffion of Hea- 
wen. Joy gladdened her heart! Her 
children were refiored ! Penury was aa 
more £ " 
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Farther to confole the diftreffed, 
the fublime book, from which «the 
text was ‘aken, was recommended to 
her perofal. 

A book much read, it was faid, by 
the primitive Chriftians, on days of 
public fatting, and private forrow. 

Itis related of Job, ** that he was 
aman perfect and upright ; ne that 
feared God, and efchewed evil.”— 
And yet, how great were his afflici- 
ons ?—As in a moment, how was he 
deprived, not only of all worldly 
goods, bat alfo, of the lives of all his 
children ?—Seven fons, and three 
daughters, were inclofed in one grave! 
—*‘ Ulcerated too he was from the 
crown of his head to the fole of his 
feet! 

Bat his calamity was fupported 
with calmnefs, fortitude, aid refig- 
nation. With wifdom he adverted 
to the hour of his birth ; he perceived 
that he came into the werld deftitute 
of the bleffings he had lof; that, for 
the pofleffion of them, he was whol- 
ly indebted to divine goodnefs ; that, 
therefore, when required of him, he 
had no caufe torepine, but be thank- 
ful he had fo long enjoyed them.~— 
«« The Lord gave,” faid he, “ and 
the Lord hath taken away ; bleffed 
be the name of the Lord !” 

This perfon of goodnefs beheld the 
wifdom, as well as duty of patience, 
in diftrefs ; he, therefore, refolved 
duly to regard it, and not to fuffer 


We do wet conceive the Fewl/h poli- 
ty juptified this a& of barbarity of the 
creditor. The divine law, it is true, 
pe rmitted par ents te di/ pose of their chil. 
dren, for alimitied time. But they were 
entitled te certain privileges, and to be 
treated with fraternal affrflion. Inna 
fort were they to be co nfidered as band- 
Jervants. Perfons of this charaMer, the 


people of Ifracl were to procure only of 


the Heathen, ** Both thy bond-men, 
and bond. maids, whith thou fhalt have, 
foall be of the Heathen that ave round 
abcut you 3 of them fhall you bwy bond- 
ence aud boud-maids.” Lew. 2x¥. 44. 


his ** righteoufnefs to depse from 
him, nor his heart to reproach him as 
long as he lived!” 

0 fteadtaft was his confidence in 
the Almighty, that he was determin- 
ed not to indulge defpair of deliver. 
ance from forrow, chough it fhould 
be greatly increafed. ‘* Though 
God fhall flay me,” faid he, * yet 
wil! I eruft in him!” 

He refie¢ted on the divine bene- 
voleace in permitting his afflictions ; 
that, in the end they would not be lefs 
advantageous, than, at pretent, they 
were gricvous. ‘* Bat the Lord 
knoweth the way that Ltake. Whea 


che Wath tried me, 1 thall come forth 


as gold!” 

And when he had given fafficient 
teftimony of his patience, integrity, 
and obedience-to the divine 'wili, how 
did he come forth, indeed, not only 
** as gold ;"’ but, if the expreflioa 
may be indulged, ato with gold ?~ 
His graces and virtues were improv- 
ed, and earthly bleflingsi@ere confer. 
red on him, much fuperior to thofs 
he had been deprived of. ‘“* And 
the Lord accepted Job and gave him 
twice as much as he had belore.-—— 
Then came there unto him ali his 
brethren ; and al] his ifers; and all 
they that had been of his acquainr- 
ance before, and did eat bread with 
him in his houfe. And they bemoan-* 
ed him and comforted him, over all 
the evil that the] Lord hid browghe 
upon him. Every man alfo gave 
him apiece of money ; and every one 
anear-ring of gold. So the Lord 
bleffed the latterend of Job more than 
his beginning : for he had fourteen 
thoufand fheep and (ix thoafand cam. 
mels,and a theofand yoke of oxen, 
He had alfo, feven fons and three 
daughters. After this Job lived an 
handred and forty years, and faw his 
fons, and fons fons, even four gene- 
rations.” 

What a diftinguithed inftance was 
this perfon of forrow? But not lefs 
fo was he of piety ; of fubmiffion to 
the will of heavea ! Aad how happy 
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was the iffue of his trouble ?—In the 
words of a prophet, ** how did his 
Jight break a as the morning, 
and his health {pring forth with {peed? 
How did his mghteoufuefs go before 
him, aod he receive the glory of the 
Lord for his reward ?”°—Sickaefs he 
exchanged for health! Pain for plea- 
jure! Reproach for honor! Poverty 
tor riches! 

Although our affiftions may not 
be crowned with futh temporal blef- 
fings, yet, if they thall be daly fup- 
ported ; if they fhall.be fanctified, 
they will be of infinitely greater ad- 
yantage ; they “* will work for usa 
far more exceeding, and eternal 
weight of glory !” 

Could not adverfity make mifera- 
be even a Pagan ?— And fhall much 
lefs diftrefs overwhelm a Chriflian ? 
Ju the night of forrow, fhall the heart 
ot the one, be cheared by the obfcure 
light of nature; and the foul of the 
other, be unblelt with the refulgence 
of divine féWelation ? Shall the one, 
unfupported by precedents, with mag- 
panimity, triumph over affliGion ; 
and the other, fudter himfelf to be de- 
eth by its weight, when he be- 
jolds numerous examples of deliver- 
ance from its power ; and when fa. 
vored alfo with heavenly promifes of 
gonfolation ?» 

We fhall nat, I traft, offend the 
Almighty by reproving his deeds! 
We fhall not tarnifh our character of 
righteoufnefs, by aéts of irapatience, 
nor by defpair ! Nor fhall we fo lit- 
tle efteem our felicity, as to add pain 
to pain, by frustlefs, unavailing aa- 
guith ! 

The fermon concluded in thefe 
words. 

Not one of ys, it is prefomed, 
fha!l hear this voice, this call of Pre- 
videacc, in vain! No one will de- 
part trom this houfe of death unim- 

sreffed with a fenfe of his mortality ! 
Pre folved, with the exemplary and 
virtuous Job, * patiently,” and pre- 
paredly , ** to war until his change 
tall come!” The fear, the Joye of 








God, fhall poflefs our fouls; and we 
fhall regard ourfelves only as ** ftran, 
gets and pilgrims herey having no 
continuing city, and, therefore, feek 
ane that is tocome!”” Death may 
come fuddenly, but it fhall not fur, 
prife us! Ever fhall we expect its ap, 
proach! Always have our lamps re- 
plenifhed with oil! And how ae, 
ceptable will be the voice that fhall 
proclaim the coming of the Bride- 
groom, and invite us to the enjoy- 
ments of his prefence? How great 
will be our bleflednefs ? How pieaf- 
ing the gratulations of departed 
friends, and the converfe of patri. 
arehs and prophets; of apoftles and 
the fpirits of ju& men made perfect ? 
How delighttul the company of an¢ 
gels? How rapturous the knowledge 
and adogation of the Being of all Be- 
ings? But when the power of the di- 
yine Saviour fhall be difplayed ; thall 
open our tombs and give life and 
health ; give beauty and immortali, 
ty, to our bodies: When, in the 
prefence of the affembled world of 
angels and men, he fhall applaud our 
deeds of virtue; remit our acts of 
vice, and declare our bleflednefs : 
When we fhall “cater into the joy 
of our Lord ;” become citizens of 
the heavenly Jerufalem ; be invefted 
with crowns of glory whofe luftre 
fhali never fade ; be tranfported with 
pleafures which fhall never ceafe, 
how will the foul rejoice in its exilt. 
ence, and exalt in its viGtory over 
evil? How will it delight to do ho- 
mage to the greatAuthor of its being, 
and to exprefs its gratitude to the 
compaflionate Redeemer ? 

The prefence of the Lord of holi- 
nefs! ‘ihe fociety and glories of 
heaven! Immortal, extatic plea. 
{ures ! 

Contrafied with thefe, how defpi- 
cable in our view, are all worldly 
honors and riches ; orthe enjoymenta 
of vanity ? And yet there are thofe 
who give thefe their hearts! Who 
relinquifh celeftial joys for fiaful plea- 
fare! Who {em ambitious to offend 
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their God, and to be unhappy in 
time, and miferable through eter- 
nity! ; 

But foon will not the votaries of 
vice deplore their phreazy !—Soon 
will they not fall the unpitied vic- 
tims of divine wrath ; be the {corn of 
devils, and the obje¢ts of their own 
revenge? 


PABA AAD PVP AM 


A View of various DENOMINATIONS 
of CHRISTIANS. 


lL. InDEBENDENTS. 


Denomination of Proteftants, 

in Ragland and Holland ; they 
appeared in Englandin the year 1616- 
John Robinfon, a Norfolk divine, 
was the leademof this party, They 
derive their name from their main- 
taining, thatevery particular cohgre- 
gation of Chriflians has an entice aad 
compleat power of jurifuiction over its 
members, to be exercifed by the elders 
of each church within itfelf, without 
being fubje& to the authority of Bith- 
ops, 5ynods, Prefbyteries, or any ec- 


clefiattical affembly compofed of the 
deputies from different churches. 

The Independents alledge, that 
the charch of Corinth had an entire 
judicature within itfelf ; for St. Paul 
thus addrefies them, Do wet ye judge 


them which are within? 1 Cor. v. 
12. Sothey were not dependent up- 
on the apoftle to come te him fora 
fentence. 

Mojoeim’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, vel. 
iv. p. 526. 

Neal's Hifhory of the Puritans, vel, 
jii. p. 142. 

Goodwin's Works, vel. iv. pe Fle 


ll. DuN«ers. 

A Denominaticn which took its 
rife in the year 1724, and was form- 
ed into a fort of commonwealth, 
moftly ina {mall town called Ephra- 
ta,in or near Pennfylvania. ‘hey 
feem to have obtained their name 
from their manner of baptizing their 
acw converts, which is by plunging. 
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Their habit feems to be peculiar to 
themfel ves, confifting of along tanic 
or Coat, reaching down to their heels, 
with a fath or girdle round the waitt, 
and a cap or hood hanging trom the 
fhoulders, like the drefs ot the Dom 
nican Friars.—- Phe an do not fhave 
the head or beard. 


The men and women have feparate 
habitations, and diftin€t governments. 
For thefe porpofes, they have ereéted 
two large wooden buildings; one of 
which is occupied by the brethren, 
the other by the fillers of the fociety : 
and in each of them there isa ban- 
queting-room, and an apartment for 
peblic worfhip; for the brethren and 
hiiters do not meet together even at 
their devotions, 


They live chiefly upon roots and 
other vegetables; the rules of their 
fociety not allowing them ficth, exe 
cept upon particular occafions, when 
they hold w hatthéyecall a Love-feaft s 
at which time the brethgen aud fitters 
dine together in a large apartment, 
and cat mation, but no other meat.— 
No member of the focicty 1s allowed 
a bed, but in cafe of ficknefs, In 
each of their little cells they have a 
bench fixed to ferve the purpofe of a 
bed, and a final] block of wood for a 
pillow. The Daxkers allow of no in- 
tercourfe between the brethren and 
fiers, not even by marriage. 

‘The principal tenet of the Dunkers 
appears to be this; ‘That future hap- 
pinefs is only to be obiained by pe- 
nance and outward mortifications in 
this lile; and that as }cfus Chrift, 
by his meritorious fufeings, became 
the Redeemer of mankind in general, 
fo each individual of the human race, 
by alile of abfinence and reitraine, 
may work out his own falvation.— 
Nay, they go fo far as to admit of 
works of fupererogation; and de. 
clare, that aman may do much more 
than he is in juice or equity obliged 
to do; and that his fuperabundant 
works may therefore be applied to 
the falvajiva of vilers. 
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This denomination deny the eter- 
nity of future punifhments; and be- 
lieve that the dead have the gefpel 
preached te them by our Saviour, and 
that the fouls of the juft are employ- 
ed to preach the gofpel to thofe who 


have had no revelatien in this life.— ~ 


"They fappofe the Feri Sabbath, fab- 
battical year, and year of jubilee, are 
typical of certain periods after the ge- 
neral judgment, in which the fouls of 
thofe, who are not then admitted into 
happinefs, are purified from their cor- 
ruption, If any within thefe fmaller 
riods are fo far humbled as to ac- 
nowledge Gop to be holy, juft and 
good, and Curist their only Savi- 
our, they are received into Eiictey 
while thofe who continue obftinate, 
are referved in torment until the 
grand period, typified by the jabilee, 
arrives, when all thall be made happy 
in the endlefs fruition of the Diety. 
Ca/pipini’s Letters, ps JO, 7's 72> 
&c 


Ann. Regip- 343-° 


Ill, Moravians, 

A name given to the followers of 
Nicolas Lewis, Count of Zinzen- 
dorf; who in the year 1722, fettled 
at Bartholdorf, in Upper Lufatia.— 


“There be made profelytés, of two or 
three Moravian families, and having - 


engaged them to leave their country, 
received them at Bartholdorf. They 
were direéted to build a honfe ina 
wood, about half a league from that 
village, where, in 1722, this people 
held their firt meeting. 

This fociety increafed fo faft, that 
jn a few years they had an orphan 
houfe and other public buildings.— 
An adjacent hill, called the Hath- 
Berg, gave the colonifts occafion to 
call this dwelling place Herenhath ; 
which may be interpreted, the guard, 
or protection of the Lord: _ 
this fociety are fometimes called Her- 
renhutters. 

The following do€trines are main- 
tained by this denomination, to which 
is added a fhort fpecimen of the ar- 


guments they thake ufe of in defence 
of their fentiments ; - 

I. That creation and» fanétifica- 
tion ought not to be afcribed to the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghoft ; but 
belongs principally to the Saviour: 
and to avoid idolatry, people ought 
to be taken from the Father and Ho- 
ly Ghoft; and be firft direéted fing- 
ly to Jefus, who is the appointed 
channel of the Deity. 

For the effence of God, both Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghoft, is a depth 
fo unfathomable, that in contempla- 
ting it we may ruin our imtellectual 
faculties, and yet not be able to form 
one juft expreflion concerning this 
myftery, yet we can have all the gifts 
and effects of their offices, through 
him who is daily agent between God 
and man. | 

If. That Chrift has not conquered 
as God but as man, with precifely 
the fame powers we have to that 


purpofe. 

Por as his Father aflifted him he af- 
fifts us ; the only difference is, it was 
bis meat and drink to de the will of bis 
Father who is in Heaven. 

AIT. ‘That the law ought not to be 
preached under the gofpel difpenfa- 
tion. 

For Paul is very exprefs, that the 
meflengers of Chrift are not appoint- 
ed for the miniftration of the letter, 
z Cor. iii. 6. Therefore, the me- 
thod of preaching the gofpel is alone 


_to be preferred. 


IV. That the children of God have 
not to combat with their own fins, but 
with the kingdom of corruption in 
the world. 

For the apofle declares, that Ax is 
condemned in the fifo. Rom. viii. 3« 
and ovr marriage with it diffolved, 
through the body of Chrift, the Lamb 
of God ; who has undergone this con- 
Ai& once for all; and inftead of all. 

The Moravians affert, that faite 
confifts in a joyful perfuafion of our 
intereft in Chrift, and our title to his 
purchafed falvation. 








They deny ithe Ca/viniftical doc- 
trines of particular redemption, and fi- 
ual perfeverance. 

This denomination have eftablith- 
td among themfelves a fort of discrp- 
line, which clofely unites them to one 
another, divides them into different 
clafes, pats them under an entire de- 
pendence of their fuperiors, and con- 
fines them to certain exercifes of de- 
votion, and to the obferving of ditfe- 
rent little rules. 

‘The church at Herenhath is fo di- 
vided, that firlt the hufbands, then 
the wives, then the widows, then the 
maids, then the young men, then the 

boys, then the girls, and laftly the 
little children, are in fo many diftin® 
clafles: each SF which is daily vifit- 
ed, the married men by a married 
man, the wives by a wife, and fo.of 
the reft. Each clafs has its dire¢tor 
chofen by its members, and frequent 
particular aflemblies are held in each 
clafs, and general ones by the whole 
fociety. 

The members of each clafs are 
fubdivided into people, whoare dead, 
awaked, igneraut, willing difciples, and 
diferples who bave made a progré/i.— 
Proper affiftance is given to each of 
thele fubdivifions; but above all, 
great care is taken of thofe who are 
{piritually dead. 

The Elder, the Co-elder, the Vice- 
elder, fuperintend all the clafies.— 
There are likewife informers by of- 
fice, fome of them known, fome kept 
fecret, befides many other employ- 
ments, and titles too tedious to enu- 
merate. 

A great part of their worfhip con- 
fifts in finging : and their fongs are 
always a connetted repetition of thole 
matters which have been preached 
jutt before. 

At au. hours, whether day or night, 
fome petfons of both fexes are ap- 
pointed by rotation to pray for the 
fociety. 

When the brethren perceive that 
the zeal of the fociety is declining, 
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their devotion is revjved by celebra- 
ting agape, or love. feafts. 

The cafting of lots is much prac- 
tifed among them. ‘They make ufe 
of it to learn the mind of the Lord. 

The elders have the fole right of 
making matches. No nromife of 
marriage is of any validity without 
their confent. 

This denomination affert, that the 
are defcended from the antient ftock 
of the old Bohemian and Moravian 
brethren, who were a little church 
fixty years before the reformation, 
and fo remained without infring- 
ment till that time, retaining their 


- particular ecclefiaftical difcipline, and 


their own bifhops, elders and dea- 
cens. 

Rimius’s Hiftory if the Moravians, 
p- 16, 18, 19. 

Moravian Maxims, p. 18, 20, 445 
45, 67, 86. : 

Zinzendorf’s Sermams , ps 200% 

Manual of Doctrine, p,9. 

Gillie’s Succe/s of the Gofpel, vol. itr 

. 66. 

: Dickenfon’s Letters, p. 169. 


(To be continued. ) 
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For the Chrifian’s, Schelar’s, and 
Farmer's Magazine. 
Appressts from a CLERGYMAN, 
to varions CHARACTERS Of the 
Proressors of CARISTIANITYs 


Il, To mere nominal Profe(ors. 


ERIOUS is the declaration of fa- 
cred writ, “‘ That Gop will 
met be mocked ;’’ or fuffer thofe who 
mock him to efcape with impunity ! 
But how often is the Almighty 
mocked? And how provoking and 
impious is the mockery of ** draw- 
ing near to him with our hips, while 
our hearts are far from him ?’—Or 
** faying unto Chrift, Lord! Lordé 
withont doing the willof our hea- 
venly Father?” 
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The life ofan sxgedly Chriftian, is 
a life of the moft folemn mockery of 
God and of Chrift! Such a charac- 
ter defies the power of the omnipo- 
tent; infults the mercy of heaven ; is 
juftly chargeable with the moft re- 


proachful inconfiflency of conduét ; 


is accumulating guilt of a crimfon 
dye, and ‘* heaping up wrath, a- 
gaint the day of wrath!” 

How awtully,-and pathetically, 
are {ach xemizal prof:ffors of Chrifti- 
anity addreficd in the holy fcriptures ? 
As they have ** known their Lord’s 
will,” (ferioufly engaged to do it) 
but have difregarded it, will they not 
** be beaten with many ftripes ?’’* 

The Almighty hath put talents in- 
to thtig hands; butas they bury them 
in the earth, .do wt megociate with 
them, when their Lord fhall come 
and reckon with them, will they not 
be reproached for their. floth and 
wickednefs; bedeprived of their ta- 
lents, (all.the means of grace) and, 
as ‘* unprofitable fervants, be caft in- 
to utter darknefs, where thall be 
weeping and gnafhing of teeth ?’’t 
Will it not, in the great day of pub- 
lic juftice, be more tolerablé, even for 
the impious inhabitants of Sodom 
and Gomorrha, than for them ?f 

It is an happy truth, that their ta- 
lents have mot been taken from them ; 
that their Lord hath xot /ummoned 
them to appear before him in judg- 
ment! But thall ‘* God wait to be 
gracious in vain?” 

Yet they may regain the favor of 
heaven, and do honor to Chriftianity ! 
With fervency it is withed that it may 
be thus! Their ftate excites compaf- 
fion! Who of virtue is there, but 
muft be folicitous that they fhall no 
Jonger difgrace the holy religion 
they profels 3 Will they beftow 
their attention, a moment, while an 
attempt fhall be made to illu/t) «te 
and enferce a paflage from St. Paul’s 
epiftle to the Hebrews, (chap. ii. 3.) 





* Luke xii. 47. + Matt. xxv. 15. 
$ Matt. x. 15. 


which feems to be applicable to their 
tiom 


~ 


ae How foall cae efeape, if We nes 
glef fo great falvation ?” : 


SoLemn is the gn-ftien! And it’ 


implies and declares, feveral important 
particulars. , 

J. That man is in a ffl fate s 
that he weeds falvation, 

How evident is this from the fas 
cred writings ? «* God made man up- 
right, bat he hath fought out many 
inventions ?”"* «The Lord looked 
down from heaven upon the children 
of men, to fee if there were any that 
would underftand and feek after him. 
But they were all gone out of the way; 
they were altogether become abomi- 
nable ; there were none that did good, 
no not one.”+ The human heart is 
now corrupt. If not thus, why are 
we exhorted *‘ to put off the old 
man, which is corrupt, atid'to be res 
newed in the fpirit of our minds ?’’t 
The heart is, indeed, ** deceitful a- 
bove all things, and defperately wicks 
éd.”"] * In us (in onr fief) dwel- 
leth no good thing.”’§ ‘* By nature 
we are children of wrath." 

The penalty annexed to the violas 
tion of the divine law is etetnal 
death ;** and ** all have finned and 
come fhort of the glory of God.” t+ 
“* If the Lord fhould be extreme to 
mark iniquity, who could ftand be- 
fore him.’ tt 

Not any thing is more rational 
than that God fhould exercife antho-~ 
rity over us. Religion is founded in 
perfect reafon. The Almighty has 2 
juft claim to our fervices and affetti- 
ons, as heis our creator, preferver 
and benefaétor; and as his “* law i¢ 
holy, juft and good,”|}\) a deliberate 
Rotation of this law, evinces great 
depravity of heart, and jufily expofes 


* Eccl. vit. 29.  Pfal. litt. 2, 
4- I Epbe/.iv. 22,23. |] Fer. 
xvii. ge § Rom. vii. 18. & Ephef. 
ii. 3. ** Gal. iii. 10, “+ Ror. iii. 
me tt Pjal, cxxx. 3. [ll] Rom. vite 

Ze 
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astothe divine difpleafure. Sin isnot 
only replete with ingratitude, but it is 
the highett infolt that man can offer 
to his God; it is, indeed, high trea- 
fon againit the majefty of heaven; a 
declaration that ‘* God fhall not 
reign overus!”” Well, theretore, may 
the Almighty be ‘* angry with the 
wickedevery day !”* And with what 
eafe can he avenge himfelf of his ad- 
verfaries ?. When he deluged the earth 
for the fins of men, why did he not 
extirpate the human race, or erafe 
from the face of nature, the world 
we inhabit ? The ‘* thoughts of 
Gop are not as our thoughts; nor 
are his ways as our ways!t He /par- 
ed mankind that (among other reafons) 
he might, in a moft confpicuous man- 
ner, di/play his pewer and wifdom; 
his juitice and mercy. And how do 
thefe attributes of the Deity fhine 
forth in the economy of our redemp- 
tion? How great muft be that power 
which ** brurfes the ferpent’s head ;” 
demolifhes the empire of fin and 
death; liberates man from the fetters 
of iniquity ; renovates his heart, and 
reftores to him the divine image ?f 
How great is that wi/dom, which de- 
vifes a plan of falvation by which the 
dignity of the divine government is 
maintained ; fin amply punifhed, and 
mercy extended to the guilty ?!| How 
exalted is that juffice which abates 
none of its demands ?** How aito- 
nifhing is that mercy which prompted 
the Almighty to part with the Son of 
his Love to endure every indignity 
and ill, even death itfelf, that his e- 
nemies might for ever live ?+t 
Ji. Another truth, therefore, im- 
lied in thefe words of the apoitle is, 
that God hath indulged mankind with 
the offers of grace. ‘* He fent not his 
Son into the world to condemn the 


® Pfal. vii. 11. + Ifa. Ww. 8. 
t Gen, iii. 15. 2 Cor. iii. 18. || P/al. 
Ixxxv. 10. ** Zech. xiii. 7. tt Jobm 
i. 16. : 

Ver. L No. m 
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world, but that the world, through 
him, might be /aved.”"* 

The eyes of finfu! men, conld not, 
at once, endure the bright effulgence 
of divine revelation. ‘* The fun of 
righteoufnefs,” therefore, arofe gra- 
dually to difpel the darknefs of igno- 
rance and error, and to illume and 
blefs the world. Several difpenfatis 
tions prepared mankind for the recep- 
tion of the Saviour. ‘* When the 
fulnefs of time was come, God fent 
forth his Son, made of a wutnaa, 
mde under the law, to redeem them 
that were underthelaw.”+ Happy 
period, in which the world was blett 
with a perfect difcovery of the dis 


‘vine will! ‘* God, who, at fundry 


times, and in divers manners, fpake 
in time paft unto the fathers, by the 
oe gee hath in thefe laft days fpo- 
en unto us by his Son.”"t The Al- 
mighty. hath no other meffenger to 
fend; he hath noting more to re- 
veal; his difpenfatioh of grace is 
now perfe? ; * all things are ready, 
come to the marri2ge.”"|—It cannot 
be doubted, but this was oxe reafon 
why the apoftle, in the paffage before 
us, ftiles the falvation it expreffes, a 
great falvation. ** How fhall we 
cape if we negle@ it ?”’—In how many 
other refpects does this falvation juits 
ly deferve to be denominated great / 
1. As it is moff extenfive in its ofs 
fers. twas ordered to be preached 
to “all nations,” to “every creae 
tore.”** «© The ignorance of fore 
mer times God winked ar, but now 
he commandeth all men, every where, 
to repent.”""t+ ** God is not willin 
that any fhould perith, but that al 
fhould come to the knowledge of the 
truth and be faved’ ff ‘The merci 
ful Saviour, widely extending his 
arms of compafiion, invites all who 


* Tobn lil. 17e 
t Hebi. 1, 2. 
*® Mark xvi. 1S. 
tt I T im, ti, +e 
li 


+ Cal. iv. 4. 
| Matt. xxii. 46 
tt AAs xvi. 30s 


tT 2 Pet. ili. Qe 
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labour -and are heavy laden, to re- 
pair to him for reit.””* 

3. Asits feds are great and happy. 
When the gofpel is fincerely embrac- 
el, how does it promote juftice, har- 
mony, peace, and benevolence among 
men? How doth it dignify and a- 
dorn human nature? How fublime 
are its prefent enjoy ments? and what 
unfading honors, what exalted, un- 
ceafing pleafures, will be its rewards 
hereafter ? 

3-, As it was parcha/id with the 
blood of the Son of Gov. ‘* We 
were not redeemed with the corrupe 
tible things of filver and yold, but 
with the precious blood of Cuaist, 
as a lamb without blemith and withs 
out fpot.”+ How coftly the oblati- 
on for human guilt! What agonies 
of body and mind were endured to 
deliver us from the bitter pangs of e- 
ternal death! 

4. Asit will be perpetual, conti- 
nue to be i to mankind, ‘tll 
the difslution of the world. It began 
10 be promulged foon after the com- 
mencement of time,{ and will be of 
equal duration with it. ‘* Heaven 
and earth fhall pafs away,” before 
the difpenfation of the gofpel thall 
fail. 

5. As it is freely conferred on men, 
** without money & without price.’ 
** The wages of fin is death, but the 

ift of God is eternal life, through 
Fesas Chrift our Lord’”** “ By him 
all that believe are juftified from all 
things from which they could not be 
jaftited by the law of Mofes.”++ 
*« We are faved by grace, through 
faith; not of works, left any man 
fhould boaft.’’tt 

6. As its fential doPrines may be 
apprehended by a// men, even the 
‘illiterate, though of interior capa- 
city. 


* Mait. xi. 28. 
19. } Gen. iii. 15. 
31. § dal. 


+ 3 Pet.i. 18, 
|| Aderk xiii. 
** Kom. vi. 23. 


tt Adis xiii. 39. $f Epbe/. ii, 8, 9. 





7. As through the eid of the divine 
Spirit, all men may accept of its terms, 
Though we can do nothing of our. 
felves, we can do all things through 
Chri who ftrengthensus.’"* « Light 
is come into the world,” bat if men 
will ** love darcknefs rather than 
light,” great will be their condemna- 
tion?t How will they e/cape if they 
negleé fo great falvation ? 
( 1 be remainder of this addrefs will be 
inferted in our next.) 
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A DisseR TATION on Pustic Wor. 
SHIP. 
* Holinefs becometh thine houfe, O 
Lord, for ever. 


Ertoras ce is the cafe of re. 
ligion, when reverence and 
godly fear have noplace in the hearts 
of thofe who enter the houfe of God. 
* Keep thy foot when thou goeft in- 
to the houfe of God,’ fays the royal 
preacher, ‘ and be more ready to 
hear, than to offer the facrifice of 
fools ; for they confider not that they 
do evil.’ But thould not the majeity, 
power, and glory of the Divine Be- 
ing ftrike every one of us (as rational 
beings) with awe and veneration, 
whenever we approach his courts, 
and aflemble together in the prefence 
of him who is omniprefent and om- 
nifcient ? Are we not excited to ve- 
nerate him by the extent of his king- 
dom, the fuperintendency of his pro- 
vidence, his particular judgments ex- 
effed againit fin, and his threaten- 
ings of vengeance? To this ever 
con{cientious perfon mutt readily a 
fent ; for it is evident,that it isef- 
fentially neceffary that God, who is 
holy, fhould be adored with holy 
worfhip: for what hath a Ged who 
is entirely holy, todo with fervices 
which are uuholy ? 


* Pbilip. iv. 132 + Fabs iis 19 
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The nature of God is affected 
with abhorrence at every thing that 
is contradictory to his immaculate 
purity ; and what is an irreverent 
deportmeat in his heafe, but an im- 

achment of his knowledye? 
Who can be truly religious and not 
reverent ? 

fenfible that the church is 


an tee of prayer, thould not we bs. 


cautious, that it be not made a den 
of thieves! — This is Bethel, phe houte 
of God ; let it not be made Betha- 
ven, the houfe of vanity! Let not 
the contention be, who thai! appear 
the moft vain and fantafical, but 
who thall be molt devout, mol hum- 
ble, and moft reverent ! 
It is am indifputable truth, that 
the intrinfic nature of our holy reli- 
ion requires that the Deity Mould 
rev or psy: prayed to, and inwo- 
ked ; and the principal part of wor- 
fhip, due to Almighty od, is pray- 
er. But then, ths i is not a work to 
be vainly and negjigently performed. 
God requires purity of heart: they 


who worthip him maf‘ worthip him 


in fpirit and in truth.’ When thou 
prayeft, pray not with the yuice on- 
ly, but with the underftanding alfo ; 
for God giveth audience to the de- 
vout prayers of the filent, whe com- 
mune with their own hearts, and are 
fill. Jeremiah was comforted in the 
prifon; Daaiel rejoiced among the 
lions ; Shadsach, Mefhack, and A- 
bednego efcaped the rage of the fiery 
furnace. There is no place but where 
God is prefent ; and heis intimately 
acquainted with the feerets of the 
hearts. What availeth the opemng 
of the lips, if the heart remains dumb ? 
It is not the external thew that is 
refpeéted by the Supreme Hetng, but 
the toternal difpufinen of our minds, 
on which refit the foundation of our 
utaolt felicity and happrnefs. 
Prayer, when it is properly dirett- 
ec, makes the heart f& ene, and ab- 
Practs it from terreftrial things ; it 
purgeth it from vice, elevates it to 
heaven, expands, aud diates it to an 
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extenfive degree, in order that it may 
receive fpiritual good, For as the 
fun affords lightto the body, fe pray- 
er isthe light of the fowl. But if 
mankind sre inattentive, or vain 
mockers, not caring to preferve, bat 
to cxtinguith that Inght, how great 
mult be their intellectual darknets ? 

‘The bouatutel gooduefs af God 
di ily 3 incites us to this duty of prayer; 
aod does mot its very nature fpesk 
the fame language ?-- Through this 
medium we have the moft pleat ag 
communion and tellowfhip with hua: 
our fouls are refrethed, and we re- 
ceive the greatctt confolation in the 
tine of trowdie. But amidtt the 
performance of this duty, it ts high- 
ly neceilary and expedient, that we 
fhould ufe ali our eth rts to eradicate 
from our hearts all impure thoughts 
and bafeafectrons, which are in theve 
tendency repugnant to our moit holy 
religion. 

tic who ts defifgus of praying 
rightly, and ia order, ought to be 
wholly collected within ; not hav ing 
his thoughts and feules diitraQed, 
vague, amd indeterminate. At the 
end and confummartion of all thing,, 
when Chritt fhail appear inhis glory, 
ic will avail us nothing to fay, we 
have frequented the cherch, and 
jomed in worthip with our fips, pro- 
vided our worlhip there hath not pro- 
ceeded from the fpirit. Lt will noe 
be fufficient to fay, that we have 
trodden his courts, if we have been 
hearers, and not doers of the word. 
He will fay, * depart trom me, ye 
worse iniquity, l know you 
not,’ fince your behaviour hath noe 
been correfpondent to the tenor of 
the gofpet. 

W hat ts 


rs of 


the totent of our affern- 
bling together in the houfe of God ? 
Do we go there to fatisfy a vain and 
idle curwitity ? of to ftrive to excel 
one another ia indifference and irre- 
verence, before the orivinal fource of 
wifdom and pericction ? 
vior contifent with 

which are 


is this beha- 
the taculties 


given ts by our heavenly 
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father? Were they not given us to 
adore his majefty ? Butif their true 
ufe be perverted, by our own evil 
courfes, what is it but an opon defi- 
ance of his power? Let fach, who 
are actuated by this daring principle, 
return a little to confideration, and 
not be infatuated, through the gra- 
tification of a vain humor; for * be 
not deceived, God is not mocked,’ 
Confider ‘how dreadful is this 
ewe This is none other but the 
oufe of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven! How expreflive are thefe 
words of awe? * Holinefs becometh 
thine houfe, O Lord, for ever.’ How 
Jolemn is the fcene! We are here 
prefented before God, and fhould 
not our deportment bear every mark 
of reverence? Our thoughts which 
have the ie2it tendency to an inatten- 
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tive hearing ofGod’s word read and 
illuftrated, fhould be {upprefled with 
the greatett eare and diligence, leit 
Satan, who is ever lying In wait to 
dettroy, hhould fow the tares of wick. 
ednefs in our hearts ; the confequence 
of which will be, that at the end of 
the world, the Son of Man fhall fend 
forth his angels, and they fhall gather 


ont of his kingdom all things that 


offend, and them which do iniquity, 
and fhalj caft them into a furnace of 
fire ; there fhall be wailing and gnu. 
ing of teeth. But they who perfe- 
vere in well doing, ftridily adhere to 
God’s word, and obferve his com- 
mandments, fhall thine forth as the 
fun, in the kingdom of their father, 
«* He who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear !” 

| Tebe concluded in our next.) 





A concife History of the Onicin 
and Procress, among the moft an- 
cient Nations, of Laws and Govern- 
ment ;—of Arisand Manulactures ; 
—of the Sciences ;—of Commerce 
and Navigation ;—of the Art Mi- 
Jitary ;—and of Manaers and Cuf- 
toms. 

Fhe Oxicix and Paocress of Laws 

and GOVERNMENT. 


(Continued from page 331.) 


T is unreceflary to infift further 
upon this point. Let us rather 
attend to certain particular ewftoms 
which {prung from the ettablifhment 
of thefe firlt pofitive laws, 

‘The inlitution of the rights of 
property, and the laws of marriage, 
neceflarily introduced certain reftric- 
tions, cuftoms, and ufages which may 
be regarded as the foundation ‘and 
origin of all civil laws. ‘Thefe par- 


ticular cultoms are fuch as were ori- 





ginally obferved in matrimonial con- 
tracts,—-fucceffions,—making and a- 
fcertaining agreements and obtigati- 
ons,—and, in a word, pronouncing 
and artetting judictal fentences. 
Cuftom, infome places, will now 
have it, thata wife fall bring a cer- 
tain pertion to the hutband, ofwhich 
he is to be the ufufru¢tuary during 
the marriage. It was quite the con- 
trary in the moft ancient times. The 
hufband was obliged in fome fort to 
purchafe his wife, either by fervices 
performed to her father, or prefents 
inade to herfelf. Abraham charges 
Eliezer with feveral magnificent pre- 
fents when he fends him to demand 
Rebecca tor Hfaac. Jacob ferved La- 
ban feven years to obtain Rachel.— 
Sechero demanding Dinah the daugh- 
ter of Jacob, faysto the fons of this 
patriarch, ** Afk me never fo much 
** dowery and gift, and 1 will give 
“© accordiug as ye flall fay unto meg 
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« but give me the damfel to wife’” 
This cuftom fubfifted a long time in 
mony countries. Homer fpeaks of 
it. le was in ufe amongtt the anct- 
ent inhabiiants of India, Greece, 
Spain, Germany, Threce, Gaul.— 
At this day the people of China, Tar- 
sary, Longain, Pega, Tarky, ‘Vran- 
filvania, the Mcors of Ajirzica, and 
the favages. buy their wives. 

The divifion of tucceifions is a mat- 
ter of great importanve in fociety ; 
of greateft moment indeed to people 
who cwitivate the ground, but ttl 
of fome confequence to ait, Accord. 
ingly we find iome regulations made 
én this matter in the remoteit ages. 
Fathers feem then to have had the 
ebfoluie power of difpofing of their 
effeéts. ‘The children which Abra- 
ham had by his other wives befides 
Sarak, had no fhare in his fuccetflon. 
He. excluded them, and gave the 
whole to Ifaac. That patriarch con- 
tented himfelf with giviag fome gifts 
to his other children in his lifetime. 
Jacob beitowed on Jofeph above his 
brethren, all the land he had con- 
The au- 
thor of the book of Job obferves, 
that that holy man gave his daugh- 
ters an equal fhare with his fons in his 
jaheritance. 

‘There were, however, even at that 
time, fome prerogatives annexed to 
Seniority. ‘The hiftory of Jaeoband 
Efau affords fufficient proof of this. 
The rights of feniority a}fo furnifh- 
ed Laban with an excafe for his im- 
pofing upon Jacob, by fubftituting 
Leah in the place of Rachel wkom 
he had promifed him, The bett wri- 
ters of antiquity inform us, that, by 
the univerial cuffom of al] civilized 
nations, the eldelt fon had authority 
over his brothers. 

The invention of certain ufages 
and means of attefting and authenti- 
cating the principal tranfactions of 
civil life, may be reckoned amongtt 
the moit ancient political infiti- 
ons, 


guered from the Amorites. 
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It has been found neceMfary in all 
ages, that the more important affairs 
ot fociety, fuch as, bonds of mutual 
obligation, fales, marriages, fenten- 
ces cY judges, the quality and pro- 
perty of the citizens, &c. fhould have 
acertain deerce of notoriety, in order 
to fecure their execution and autaen- 
ticity. ‘Tothis end, certain forms 
have been fettled for drawing thefe 
forts of deeds, certain perfuns autho- 
rized toreceive them, public repofi- 
tories eretted to preferve them, that 
they might be confulted upon that 
occafion. For all civil fociety de- 
peads upon the fecurity of thofe en- 
gagements which the members of it 
enter into with each other. 

It was a long tiine before mankind 
found out the art of painting words, 
and rendering them permanent and 
durable. All deeds were then verbal, 
yet fill it was neceffary to authenti- 
cate and afcertain them. ‘The me- 
thod then ufed wagito tranfa them 
in public, and before witnefles.— 
When Abraham bought a cave of 
Ephron to bury Sarah, the purchafe 
was made in prefence of all the peo- 
ple. Homer, in his defcription of 
the fhield of Achilles, reprefents two 
citizens pleading cencerning the 
mulét due for a homicide. The caufe 
is tried in public. He who had flain 
the man maintains that he had paid 
the mul&. The relation of the dead 
declared that he had not received it, 
and both of them, fays the poet, ap 
pealed to the depofition of witnefles 
for determining their difpute. There 
are fome nations at this day, who, 
not having any kind of writing, 
make ufe of the like methods for au- 
thenticating their deeds and con- 

racts. 

Perhaps alfo they fupplied their 
want of writing by other inventions. 
We know of fome nations whofe con- 
du& gives us an idea of the ufages 
which probably prevailed in ancient 
times. Thefe nations confirm their 
fales, purchafes, loans, &c. by cer- 
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tain pieces af wood cut in tallies. — 
‘They cat them in two ; the creditor 
keeps one, the debtor the other.— 
When the debt or promife is difchar- 
gcd, each gives up his piece of wood. 
Confidering their way of life in thefe 
remote ages, their contraéts could 


not have many claufes, and fuch me- 


thods would be fufficient to authen- 
ticate all their deeds. 

The place of dilpeafing juftice was 
originally at the gates of cities, that 
is to fay, in prefence of all the peo- 
ple. Such was the practice in the 
days ot Job. Mofesalfomakes men- 
tion of this ancient cuftom, which, 
according to Homer, fubfilted in he- 
roic ages. This practice was owing 
to their ignorance of the art of writ- 
ing. They had no other means of 
authenticating their fentences, but 
by pronouncing them in public.— 
Befides, as civil laws were hardly 
known in thefe ages, their trials 
were very fhort fummary. ‘The 
whole depended of the depofition of 
witneffes ; they heard thefe, and pro- 
nounced aecordingly. This manner 
of difpenfing juftice is ftill obferved 
in feveral countries. 

Let us mention on this occafion 
the methods anciently ufed in pro- 
mulgating aad afcertaining laws. 

We have remarked already, that it 
was long before mankind knew the 
art of writing ; but they very early 
invented feveral methods, to fupply, 
in a good meafure, that want. ‘The 
method moft commonly ufed was, 
to compofe their hiftories in verfe, 
andfing them. Legiflaters made ofe 
of this expedient to confign and 
hand down to polterity their regula- 
tions. ‘The firft laws of all nations 
were compofed in verfe, and fung, 
Apollo, according toa very ancient 
tradition, was one of the firft legifla- 
tors. The fame tradition faye, that 
he publifhed his laws to the found of 
his lyre, that is to fay, that he had fet 
them to mufic. We have certain 
proof that the firt laws of Greece 
were a kind of fongs. ‘The laws of 


the ancient inhabitants of Spain were 
verfes, which they fung. ‘Tuifton 
was regarded by the an as 
their firit lawgiver, They faid, he 
put his laws into verfes and fongs. 
This ancient cuftom was long kept 
up by feveral nations, 


It was not enough to make laws ; 
it was alfo neceflary to provide for 
their execution, and take proper mea- 
fures for terminating all difputes 
which might arife among the citizens, 
The adminiltration of juflice is the 
foundation and fupport of fociety. 
In the firft ages every father of a ta- 
mily was the natural judge of the dif- 

utes which arofe amon ‘his children, 

ut when many families were uni- 
ted, it became neceffary, in order to 
decide the contefts which arofe be- 
tween family and family, to chufe 
one common judge who fhould at the 
fame time have fufficient impartiali- 
ty to make a juft application of the 
law; and fufficient power to enforce 
itsexecution. Political government 
hath provided fuch an arbiter, pof- 
feffed of fupreme authority over all 
the members of the ftate. 


In flates where the government was 
intrufted in the hands of one chief,that 
chief at firft diftributed juftice in per- 
fon. Monarchs executed -this im- 
portant office, as Jong as the number 
of their fubjef&is was not confidera- 
ble; but when thefe became too nu- 
merous, it was found neceflary to 
chufe certaia perfons of known pro- 


' bity and wifdom, to whom the fo- 


vereign committed a fhare of his au- 
thority, to difpenfe juftice to his fubs 
jets. The holy fecriptures counte- 
nance the conjecture we have now 
porpofed a iO the origin of 
judges. We fee Motes opprefied with 
the multiplicity of affairs, chofe a 
certain number of wife men to dif- 
penfe juftice to the people. ‘Thefe 
judges terminated of themfelves com- 
mon and ordinary matters ; but were 
obliged-to give an account to Myles 
of things of greater muument. 





ities & 


se © we . “—~e we 


. The refpe&t which has been paid, 

in all ages and countries, to the mi- 

nifters of religion, was the reafon that 

the adminiltration of juftice was ori- 

ginally committed to them, The 

moft ancient nations mentioned in 

hiftory, knew no other judges but 
their priefts. ‘Thefe were arbiters in 
the moft important affairs, finally de- 
termined all difputes, and infli¢ted 
fuch punifhments as they thought 
proper. ‘The authority which reli- 
gio, naturally gave to pricits, was 
not perhaps the only motive which 
at firit determined mankind to make 
choice of them to be the arbiters of 
all their difputes, and judges of all 
their crimes. ‘The high opinion 
which men have always had of their 
abilities and wifdom, no doubt, con- 
tributed to this choice. However 
this may be, this ancient cuftom’ of 
committing the difpenfation of juf- 
tice to the minifters of religion, is 
not quite abolithed to thisday. We 
hearof feveral nations where it ftill 
fubftts. 

(Te be continued. ) 
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(Continued from page 336.) 
Or Drinks, 


XXTE may reckon the cultivati- 

on of the vine, and the art 
of making wine, among the firft arts 
which were known to men. Alb hif- 
torians, facred and profane, agree in 
placing this difcovery in the moft 
diftant ages. Noah cultivated the 
wine, and drank wine. According 
to the Egyptian traditions, Ofirrs 
was the firit who gave attertion to 
the vine, and its fruit. Having dif- 
covered the fecrets of planting and 
cultivating vines, and of extracting 
~wine, he communicated them to man- 
kind, The inhabitants of Afriea fay 
the fame of the elder Bacchus. We 
fee too, that, in the remoteft anti- 
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quity, their public worfhip chiefly 
confifted in offerings of bread and 
wine. Sach was the thank-offerin 
of Melchizedek king of Salem, and 
prieit of the Moft High, for the vic- 
tory gained by Abraham. 

‘| he properties of the vine, and the 
art of making wine, were naturally 
very obvious. The ancients knew, 
and we knew at this day, feveral 
countries which naturally produce 
vines, whofe fruit is very little infe- 
rior to thefe which are cultivated. 
‘Their grapes may not only beeaten, 
but they make good wine. It is not 
therefore difficult to conceive how 
the firft men, by the help of a }ittle 
"reflection, might arrive at this branch 
of knowledge. 

The coniequence of this difcovery 
would be their colle@ting the vines 
together, which before were mixed 
with other underwood, planting them 
ina proper foil, and on a regular 
plan. It was even eafy to difcover 
the art of cyltivating vines. They 
require only to be dreffed and pruned. 
There is no neceflity of uniting dif- 
ferent kinds of them by the graft and 
fcutcheon, as is done with other fruit- 
trees. 

We can only guefs in what man- 
ner they made their wine in thefe re- 
mote ages. At firft it is probable 
they fqueezed the grapes with their 
hands. By degrees they would find 
out more expeditious methods. If 
we may believe profane hiftorians, 
the wine-prefs is of very great anti- 
quity. They gave the honorof this 
invention to the elder Bacchus. It 
is certain that the ufe of it was known 
in the age of Job; but we know not 
in-what manner thefe machines were 
anciently made. 

‘The invention of veffels proper for 
holding and keeping liquors commo- 
dioufly, muft have foon followed the 
difcovery of wine. Men would at 
firtt make ufe of fuch as nature pre- 
fents them with in all climates.—- 
There are feveral kinds of fruit, as 
the gourd, the eaibath, the citrul,&e. 
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which being dried and hollowed may 
fzrve very well for keeping and car- 
rying liquors. The Egyptians made 
mucn ufe of thefe, and they are the 
common veflcls of the favages of this 
continent at prefent. Bamboos, a 
kind of reeds, are equally proper for 
this purpofe. In feveral countries 
they fupply the place of pails and 
cafks. ‘The ancients imagined that 
the horns of animals were the firt 
veficls ufed for keeping liquors, aud 
drinking out of them. ‘lhe ufe of 
them was even continued very Jon 

by f{ veral nations. The facred oi 

of the tabernacle wa#kept ina horn. 
Galen remarks, that at Rome they 
mealured oil, wine, honey, vinegar, 
in veticls of horn; and Horace {peaks 
of them very plainly. Czfar fays 
the inhabitants of the Hercinian’ fo- 
rett ufed large cups made of the horns 
of the arus. Pliny afcribes this prac- 
tice in general to all the nations of 
the north. Xenophon makes the fame 
obfervation of many nations of Afia 
and Europe. The ancient poets, AEf- 


chylus, Sophocles, and Piadar, al- . 


ways reprefent the firft heroes drink- 
ing out of horns. Bartholin aflures 
us, that in Denmark they formerly 
drank out of nothing but the horns of 
oxen. In a great part of Africa, 
thefe are the only veffels ufed for 
keeping liquor. Men, at length, in- 
vented earthen ware, both for keep- 
ing and drinking their liquors. The 
Paccnicians, Greeks, and feveral o- 
ther nations, made much ufe of them 
for keeping their wines. Afterwards 
they faad out a way of dreffing the 
fkins of animals, foas to make them 
fit for keeping liquors. ‘lhe ufe ef 
bottles is extremely ancient. When 
Abraham fent away Hagar, itis faid 
he put a bottle of water upon: her 
fhoulder, It appears from the book 
ot Job, that battles were the veflzls 
mott commonly ufed for keeping 
wine and other liquors in thefe re- 
mote ages. 

Next to wine, beer was the mot 
ancient and uptyerfal liquor, Beer 


was the moft common drink of the 
greateit part of Egypt. It was very 
early introduced into Greece, and 
fome parts of Italy. ‘The ancient 
inhabitants of Spain, Gaul, and Ger. 
many, knew it from time immemori- 
al. We find this liquor even among 
the firft inhabitants of Peru. ‘The 
invention of becr is very ancient, 
and aferibed to Ofiris. Tradition 
fays, that this prince, for the fake of 
thofe people whofe countries could 
produce no wine, invented a liquor 
made of barley and water, which 
was not inferior to wine either in 
ftrength or flavor. ‘This is an exact 
defcription ef beer or ale. They 
pay the fame compliment to the an- 
cient Bacchus, 

It the difcovery of wine feems fim- 
ple and natural, that of beer furprifes 
us beyond meafure, We are ftill ata 
lofs to conceive, how the idea and 
compofition of this liquor occurred 
to the minds of thefe firft men. 
We need only reflect a moment on the 
tedious procefs neceflary to the mak- 
ing of beer, to be convinced of the 
difficulty of the invention. Firft, 
the whole procefs of making the bar- 
ley into malt, then the drying and 
grinding the malt in a particule 
manner, next the incorporating thia 
with the water; which requires 
great kettles and fernaces for brew- 
ing this mixture of malt and water 
ftrongly together ; laft of all, a cer- 
tain quantity of yeft muft be put to 
it, to make the liquor ferment. ‘hts 
is a part of the operations neceffary 
to making beer, and thefe operations 
require many machines. We fuap- 
pofe indeed, that the compofition of 
this liquor was not originally fo com» 
plicated as it is at prefent; there are 
however a great many operations ef- 
fentially veceffary to the making of 
it, and which they could not then dif 
penfe with, efpecially as all hiftor® 
ans declare that it differed Tittle or 
nothing from wine in ftrength and 
flavor. In whatever manner they 
then prepared their beer, it could aos 
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be fo wholefome as ours, becaufe it 
had no hops. ‘This plant, which we 

at into our beer for correcting the 
faults complained of in the beer of 
the antients, is greatly commended 
by phyficians for its virtues. We 
cannot on this occafion but make fome 
reSeGtions on the great thought and 
pains which mankind have taken in 
ail ages, and in all countries, to find 
out fome liquor more agreeable than 
water, more proper to itrengthen the 
body, to cheer the fpirits, and even 
to throw the mind as it were out of 
itfelf. The wildett favages have cu- 
deavoured to find out ftrong intoxi- 
cating liquors, When Virgil deferibes 
a nation in the north, who regaled 
themfelves with a liquor made from 
the fruit of the fervive-tree, he paints 
them as a people gay and frolickfome 
by means of that unpleafant drink.— 
An enumeration of the feveral kinds 
of liquors which have been ufed in 
every age and climate, would be ie- 
dious. We thall only mention fuch 
as have appeared to us moft fingular 
in their ¢ tion, and moft wor- 
thy of attentuon, 

Though the arts of making wine 
and beer were difcovered very early, 
yet in the firft ages there were but 
few nations who were acquainted 
with them ; a great many were long 
ftrangers to them, either through 
want of a proper foil for the growth 
of vines and grain, or more probably 
through want of fll] in the eultivati- 
on of them. Thefe nations then found 
it neceilary to contrive fome other li- 
quor to fupply the place of wine and 
beer: for, in general, men wiil have 
fome other drink befides pure water. 
It is faid, that fveral nations were 
Originally aceuftomed to drink the 
blood of the animals which they flew, 
quite hot; a cuftom which continued 
long, and which ftill continues a- 
mong fome favages. ‘This fhocking 
cuftom, an effect of primitive barba- 
rity, has yet fome foundation in na- 
tural neceflity. It was for want of 
fome other artificial liquor, that they 

Vou. 1. No. 4. 


453 
had recourfe to this, which, it is pre« 
tended,greatly cherifhes and {trength- 
ensnature, For thofe nations which 
ftill retain the cuftom of drinking the 
blood of animals, aad even huinam 
blood, have no artificial liquors. 

As mankind became civilized, they 
conceived an averfion to drinking 
blood, and endeavored to contrive 
fome artificial liquer to fubftitute in 
its place. ‘They never fucceeded in 
this but when they hit upon fuch a 
compofition as fermented; for men 
really want that warmth which is oc- 
cafioned by fermentation. Let us 
examine the compofition of fome of 
thofe liquors which have been ufed by 
the nations who had neither wine nor 
beer. 

Mankind have always extrate 
their liquors trom thofe things which 
ferved them for their food. Honey 
was very foon dicovered; for tho’ 
men had not the fecget of collecting 
bees into hives, yet wild honey is fo 
common, that they muft always have 
had itin pleoty. It was not long 
before they compofed a liquor of it. 
Wehave already taken notice of the 
relation there always was between 
the fubftance of men’s food, and of 
their facrifices. Plato fays, that an- 
ciently men offered nothing to the 
gods but fruits rubbed with honey. 
Plutarch, {peaking of thefe ancient 
facrifices, gives this reafon for them. 
Before men knew the vine, fays he, 
they had no liquor but honey diluted 
with water. ‘This is what we cal! at 
prefentAydromed. Plutarch adds, that 
feveral barbarous nations in his time, 
who knew not wine, ufed this liquor, 
and that they correéted the flatnefs 
and infipidity of it by fome bitter 
and vinous roots. We learn froma 
number of other ancient authors, 
that the ufe of hydromel was very 
extenfive, We fee, even at pre- 
fent, the people of Abyflinia, Li- 
thuania, Poland and Mafcovy, who 
have few vines, and a great deal of 
honey, make a liquor of this, by ci- 
luting it with water, boiling it a 
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little, then fermenting it in the fun. 
This liquor is very ttrong, and not 
difagreeable. "The ancients mention 
agreat many other liquors, which 
we fhall pafs over in filence. 

i To be continued.) 
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An ANALYTICAL ABRIDGMENT 
of the principle of the Potite 
Arts; Bettes Letrres, and 
the SCIENCES. 


RHETORIC, 
(Concluded from page 338.) 
W* now proceed to the third 

part of rhetoric, which con- 

fiits in the connexion of periods, or 
in propofitions and oratorial /yllogifms. 
An oratorial or rhetorical fyliogifm 
is nothing more than a jut form of 
argument, compofed of a number of 
riods, connefted with each other. 
‘he fyllogifm itfelf, and its princi- 
ples, are drawn from logic; but the 
manner of making it appear clear 
and agreeable, is the object of rhe- 
toric. A fyllogifm is compofed of 
a protafis and euology, followed by 
a jo confequence, and commonly 
in three propofitions : as for exam- 


le, 
brotafis, We foould mot laugh incef- 
fantly. 
Etiology. For immoderate laughter is 
. @mark of folly. 
Syllogifm mi 5 Ammoderate laugh- 
ter is a mark of folly. 
Syllcgifm minor. We fbeuld avoid 
that which is a mark of fally. 
Concluficr. saorfiee ewe foould not 
laugh ‘mmoderately on every occafion. 
As every — confifts of three 
propofitions, and as we know by the 
nature of numbers, that three units 
amay have fix different combinations, 
it follows that we may difpofe the 
three propofitions of a fyllogifm into 
fix different pofitions, by placing 
them in the following manner : 
1. The major, the minor, the con- 
clufion :—2. The major, the concla- 
fion, the minor :—3. The minor, the 
eoaclufion, the major :—4. ‘The mi- 





nor, the major, the conclufion.— 
5. The conciufion, the major, the 
minor :—6. ‘The conclufion, the mi- 
nor, the major :—It is neceflary to 
obferve here, en be an La a 
fyllogifm, each propofition id 
ans period attended with all its 
attributes or adje¢tions, and that due 
regard fhould be had to the relations 
which the propofitions have to each 
other, whether the one be antecedent 
and the other confequent, or if the 
one be the protafis and the other 
the reafon, &c. It is eafy, in thef 
cafes, to join them by the particles 
of connexion ; but great care fhould 
be taken, that art doth not predomi- 
nate over nature, for nothiag is more 
difguaful than an affected flyle, or 
where we difcover inceifantly the 
traces of art. 

A chria (which is a Greek word 
that has been adopted by rhetoricians) 
isa thefis fuitained by reafoms and 
amplifications. Rhetoricians divide 
chrias into two clafies. In the firf 
they range thofe which are called 
aphionian and pradiical: in the fe- 
cond, thofe they {tile regaldar (ordi- 
nants,) and thofe that are called ix- 
werfe, ‘The aphtonian chria con. 
tains ten members, which are 1. 
The eul of the author: 2. ‘The 
paraphrahis or explication: 3. ‘The 
caufe or reafon : 4. The contrary : 
5- the fimilitude: 6. ‘The compa- 
rifon: 7. ‘Ihe example: 8. ‘The 
teftimony of the ancients: g. A fhort 
epilogue: 10. The conclufion.— 
‘This chria is either verbal, when we 
reafon on the words of an author, 
and relate them by following the 
train of the ten parts above-menti- 
oned ; or active, when we cite or 
examine the actions, the behavior or 
countenance of any one, by thefe ten 
parts; or mixt, when we report and 
examine the words and actions of an 
one by thefe fame rules. As the 
chria is pedantic, and a mere flave to 
tules, we ought to make vfe of it 
but very rarely. ‘The praétical chria 
is of far greater ufe ; it requires on- 


ly the provafis and etiology, aud, te 
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extend the difconrfe, the amplifica- 
tion and conclufion. In the prota- 
fis, we may employ, either our own 
thoughts, or thofe of another ; in the 
etiology, we may draw our argu- 
ments from that which is becoming 
and that which is indecent, from the 
ufeful or pernicious, the agreeable 
or inconvenient, from the cafy or 
difficult, from thofe things which are 
neceffary or fuch as are to be avoid- 
ed, &c. It is here that rhetoric 
gives particular roles for amplifica- 
tion, and the objects from whence 
ideas may be drawn. The conclu- 
fion has two objects : it either reca- 
pitulates the thefis on which we have 
treated, and fometimes the arguments 
alfo; or, it draws confequences, ge- 
neral and particular, from the whole 
difcourfe that has been pronoun- 
ced, q 
By a regular chria we underftand 
tha: which follows the regular or- 
der in the ufe of the protafis, etiolo- 
gy, amplification, 2nd conclufion, 
each in its natural rank; and by an 
inverted chria that where the order is 
fomewhat reverfed, and where we 
pafs fometimes from the etiology, 
fometimes from the occafion, and 
fometimes from the amplification, 
to the thefis. It is of two different 
kindsaccording to the tranfitions that 
are made ufe of, and which are cal- 
led chria per anticedens F confequens, 
or chria per thefin S hypothefixn. By 
means of this laft fort of chria, rhe- 
toric teaches what is the thefis and 
hypothefis, and from whence they 
are derived; what is the method of 
difpofing the chrias, their natural di- 
vifion; what it is that forms the 
protafis; what is meant by difpofi- 
tien and artificial divifion of chrias ; 
the ufe of etiology and amplification, 
that of arguments, and what argu- 
ments may be ufed in proving of 
thefes; what are the objetts of com- 
parifon which are made ufe of, and 
their different kiads, or degrees of 
refemblance ; what are the diffimi- 


lar objeéts and their kinds; what is 
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meant by an eafy, moderate, and 
difficult application; the different 
fort, of allegories, and what is to be 
underitood by a free and conftrained 
allegory, of the firt or fecond, the 
fimple or compofite order ; what is 
the method of difpofing, dividing, 
and amplifying of thefes and hypo- 
thefes ; and ail thefe objects it elu- 
cidates by pertinent examples, in or- 
der to give its difciples more clear 
and more comprehenfive idcas of 
thefe matters. 

We are now to treat of the fourth 
and laft part of rhetoric, which con- 
fits in the connexion of chrias, or 
in the forming of a complete dif- 
courfe. Ic will be readily ‘concet- 
ved, that, asall the parts of adie 
courf are here anited, rhetoric mu‘t 
furnifh rules for connecting them 
with regularity and embellifhmenr. 
Anciently, rhetoricians divided dif- 
courfes into three forts, which they 
called, 1. Ordinary elecution, that 
is, fuch as is ufed in common con- 
verfation : 21. The ordinary clocuti.- 
on in writing, from whence comes 
the epiftolary ftyle, the form and 
difpofition of letters on all forts 
of fubjefts, and, 3. The elocution 
of compliments for all occafions, as 
well verbal as written. Al! thef: 
matters are cirected by particular 
rulesin the old fvftems of rhetoric, 
where thofe, who are curious, may 
eafily find them. But as it has been 
found, that thefe rules, forme fma!l 
matters accepted, are already com- 
prifed in the other parts of rhetoric, 
and that far from being of any great 
utility, they, on the contrary, only 
ferve greatly to fatigue the memories 
of young fludents; and, that they 
accufiomed them to the ufe of ane!o- 
cution that was pedantic. frothy and 
affefted ; thefe rules have been fun- 
prefied, and the writers on rhetoric 
now content themfelves with laying 
down the following precepts. 

The ordinary languase of life, or 
common el ution, amore men of 
education, fhould be natural, clea, 
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noble, and graceful. No exprefli- effential form of a letter, and the dif. 
ons fhould be ufed but what are juft, tubution of the matter it contains, 
intelligible, and decent, {uch as are as to ceremonies, &c. It teaches, al- 
neither improper, perplexed, low, fo, to diftinguith between letters of 
rude, nor immodeft, All forts of mere complaifance, thofe pf friend. 


execrations, or impious invoeations, fhip, bufinefs, commerce, folicitati. 3 
fhould be totally bafifhed, as being on,, condolence, &c. and it thows 


only praétifed by the vileft rank of what fort of flyle is to be obferved 
mankind, ‘The adage, the fimile, on ail thefe different occafions. 
and other uncommon ornaments of _—_Latftly, The balinefs of comp/iment: 
{peech, fhould never be ofed but (taking the word ia the ftriét fenfe) 
with tafte, and with great moderati- has been abolifhed, or at leatt the 
on, Every kind of circumlocation, ridiculous ufe of them greatly dimi- 
every ambiguous word and phrafe, nifhed among the polite world. ‘The 
and all pompous expreffions, fhould man who fhould now offer a com. 
be moft carefully avoided. We pliment laboured after all the roles 
fhould accuftom ourfelves to fpeak of rhetoric, would only excite laugh- 
with perfpicuity, and regularity, ter, and defervedly pafs fora cox- 
but at the fame time fhould remem- comb. Nothing is more difagree- 
ber, that this regularity onghtnotto able to a company than a com- 
be too rigouroully obferved, nortoo pliment of this kind, and mot 
apparent in our difcourfe, but that of all to the perfon to whom itis 
here, as every where elfe,the higheft made. Since it has been difcovered 
perfection of rt confifts in anele- that tene politenefs confifts in giving 
gant irregularity, to every one the greateft fatistaAivn 
The epiftolary ftyle fhould follow in our power, we muft neceflarily 
the rules of ordinary converfation. profcribe the ufe of empty, and above 
We thould write as we fpeak. The all, dexg compliments. All the 
moft perfect models of letters, from fchools of polite education have 
thofe of Cicero, to thofe of Madam = fhown the ridicule of fach praétice : 
de Sevigne, are fuch as are wrote in but if we are conftrained by fom- 
the moft natural ftyle. The imita- circumflance in life to make a real 
tion of the belt models and reflecti- compliment, we thould de it in ex- 
on, will much feoner make a good prefiions which are concife, and in. 
Jetter-writer, than the ftudy of all clude a fentiment that is lively, 
therules, However, asourthoughts ftrong, clear, comprehenfive and 
are not fo foon traced on paper as agreeable. 


they are expreffed by fpeech, and as PP PP Ir 

every one who writes is fuppofed to ELO QU ENCE 

have had time to reflect, and as it 

is not poffible, in an epiftolary cor- (Concluded fram page 340.) 
refpondence, to clucidate imperfee HUS have we given a gene- 
or obfcure expreffions by repetitions ral tketch ofthe art of ora- 


or illuftrations, it is bot natural that tory,4or of the precepts of elo- 
we fhould be careful to exprefs our- quence. Noone is more felly con- 
felves with fomewhat more order, vinced, than we are, of that incon- 
more clearnefs, purity, and even tellalfe truth, that the ftudy of the 

race and elegance, in a letter, than great models, and particularly of 
incommon converfation, There are theangients, is one of the moft effi- 
alfo certain decorums which are ef- cacious means of forming a great 
tablithed in the epiftolary commerce: mafter in all the liberal aris. and ef- 
and rheteric prefcribes rules forthat pecially a finithed orator, We here 
purpofe, as well with regard tothe Jay down this truth asa precept 










































But we do not think, that this is the 
only or even the fir method that 
fhould be made ufe of to attain this 


.art. This ftady thoald be preceded 


by aregular and folid theory. Not- 
withftanding the refpect we entertain 
for the memory of the late M. Rol- 
jin, we cannot avoid faying that 
whoever imagines his treatife con- 
tains a juft and certain method of 
teaching and ftudying the Belles Let- 
tres, is very diftant from the trath. 
That method, on the contrary, is the 
amoft deceitful that can poffibly be 
adopted, as it is only capable of form- 
ing fervile imRators ; who, making 
choice of models they know not why, 
and blindly purfuing them, obtain 
theirend, or wander far from it, 
they know not how. We cannot 
faffer our reafon to be fo far fubject- 
ed by general prejudice, as to think 
that the ancients underitood the the- 
ory of the polite arts equally well 
with the moderns. The human mind 
mutt have fuceeflively improved 
them by the new difcoveries during 
fo many ages. How long thall we 
fuffer ourfelves to be dazzled by a 
few fine models of antiquity ? Among 
all the authors of fo many ages, time 
has felefted and tranfmitied to us, 
bot avery fmall number of fuch as 
are excellent; and thefe owe very 
much of their merit to genius, and 
very little to art: as a proof of 
which, we frequently find in their 
productions a ftrong mixture of good 
and bad ; the mott fublime ftrokes 
of genius, in the’ midft ot the darkett 
ignorance. 

M. Burmann, in the preface to 
his edition of Quintilian, affures us, 
that the theory of eloquence is carri- 
ed by that author to its higheft per- 
feGtion. But he deceives himfelf ; 
and we fometimes fee whole nations, 
like him, deceive themfelves, by at- 
tributing all to genius, regarding art 
as fuperfluous, and being ignorant, 
like that learned writer, to what de- 
gree the moderns have extended the 


theory of this art. Befide, the marks 
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of imperfeCtion and mediocrity which 
conftantly accompany the commence- 
ment of arts, ate imprinted, here and 
there, in all the works which are left 
us of antiquity. When the ancients 
excelled, it was almoft entirely the 
effet of genius. They were fenfible, 
indeed, of the uncertainty of this me- 
thod, and it was for that reafon that 
they invented this art; but they 
have not carried it to its utmoft ex- 
tent, to the higheft degree of excel- 
lence: the moderns have advauced 
far beyond them, and pofterity will 
doubtlefs flill add to the degree of its 
perfection. We deceive ourfelves not 
fo frequently as they did by running 
‘into the extravayant, the falfe fu- 
blime, &c. and yet we are not always 
free from thefeerrors, Let us there- 
fore ftudy the works of the ancients, 
but let us know why we do it, and 
let us doit without prepoffeffion : and 
while we exert our abilities to difco- 
ver all their beauties, let us have fuf- 
ficient refolution, difcernment, and 
ingenuity, to criticife all their de- 
fecis. 

We fhall now dwell a moment on 
the different fpecies of harangues, or 
public orations, which we have com- 
prifed under the genus of political e- 
leguence. The firft fortis that of 
the dar. ‘Tribunals are not formed 
among all people, and in all ftates, 
on the fame model. In fome courts 
written pleadings are made ufe of, in 
others fach only as are verbal. ‘The 
latter kind admits of an eloquence 
more fublime and more florid than 
the former. ‘The ancients ftrewed 
over thcir pleadings the flowers of 
rhetoric with bonnteous hands: bret 
this falfe tafle is now banifhed, 
and the celebrated Patru has given 
the true model of the cloquence of 
the bar, by employing a flyle that is 
the moft nervous ae moft correé ; 
a diction the moft noble of which we 
have hitherto had any example, 

Academic eloquence is employed, 
1. In declamations or oratorial dif- 
courfes ; 2. In folemn harangues ; 
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3- In panegyrics ; 4. In allocutions or 
compliments addreffed to diftinguith- 
ed perfonages ; 5. In the invitations 
to fome folemn act; 6. In preledi- 
ons or dogmatic difcourfes which the 
mafters or profeflors make in their 
fciences; 7. In difputations ; and 
8. In the programmas, or public in- 
formations ot college exercifes. As 
the orator has here the choice of his 
theme, and the manner of compofing 
it, he may follow the precepts which 
have been given for eloquence in ge- 
neral ; conttantly remembering that 
this {pecies of elocution admits of a 
very elevated ftyle, of all the flowers, 
and every potlible ornament of rhe- 
toric: for the fole intention of fuch 
compofitions is to pleafe and furprife, 
and to fhow the powers of the art. 

Political eloquence, properly fo 
called, is prattifed at the court, or in 
councils of the citizens, in the fenate, 
or in general aflemblies of the peo- 
ple; in compliments addreffed ir. the 
name of the prince to other fove- 
reigns, in nuptial or funeral ceremo- 
nies, in the reception of ambafladors, 
in eleftions, congreffes, and on many 
other fimilar occafions. In thefe 
kinds of difcourfes the fublime would 
be ridiculous, and is therefore to be 
findiovfly avoided. The leaft traces 
of art fhould never appear on thefe 
occafiens, and much lefs pedantry. 
A regular exordium and introdutti- 
on are totally profcribed. ‘The ora- 
tor pafles from the propofition dire¢t- 
Jy to the matter itfelf of which he 
intends to treat. But on the other 
hand, too much attention cannot be 
given to the ftrength and beauty of 
the elocution, as well as to the choice 
et expreffions ; which fhould be clear, 
ftrong, noble, elegant, polite, and all 
in the higheft degree. 

The eloquence of public minifters 
requires ft! more fimplicity, and 
therefore admits of ftil! lefs ornament. 
All depends here on the choice of 
words and phrafes. ‘They fhould 
exprefs and perfuade without appear- 
ing to make the leaft preteafion to 


t 


eloquence, Ambiguity is the more 
efpecially to be avoided, as the mot 
dangerous confequences may be the 
refult. ‘The more concife, energetic, 
and elegant, the more excellent thefe 
forts of compliments and difcourfes 
are. A due obfervance of titles ig 


- above all things neceffary ; and the 


peroration is here an effential article, 
The ambaffador fhould be a perfe& 
matter of his difcourfe, and pronounce 
it with grace and Quency ; not mat- 
ter it in an unintelligible tone, nor 
proclaim it aloud like a commoa 
cryer. 


POOP PLY 
PronuNCIATION, or DELIVERY. 


| (Concluded from page 342.) 


E proceed to treat next of 
tones in pronunciation, which 
are different*both frem emphafis and 
paufes; confifting in the modulation 
of the voice, the notes or variations 
of found which we employ in pub- 
lic fpeaking. How much of the pro- 
priety, the force and grace of dif- 
eourfe, muft depend on thefe, will 
appear from this fingle confideration ; 
that to almoft everv fentiment we ut- 
ter, more efpecially to every ftrong e- 
motion, nature hath adapted fome pe- 
culiar tune of voice ; infomuch, that 
he who fhould tell another that he 
was very angry, or very grieved, ina 
tone which did not fuit fuch emoti- 
ons, inftead of being believed, would 
be laughed at. Sympathy is one of 
the moft powerful principles by which 
perfuafive difcourfe works its effec. 
The fpeaker endeavors to transfufe 
into his hearers his own fentiments 
and emotions ; which he can never 
be fuccefsful in doing, unlefs he ut- 
ters them in fuch a manner as tocon- 
vince the hearers that he feels them. 
‘The proper language of tones, there- 
fore, 7 st to be attentively ftudi- 
ed by every one who would be a fuc- 
cefsful orator. " 
The greateft and moft materiai ine 
firuction which can be given for this 













fe, is to form the tones of pub- 

lic {peaking upon the tones of fentible 
and animated converfation, We may 
obferve that every man, when he 1s 
much in earneft in common difcourfe, 
when he is engaged in {peaking on 
fome fubjeét which interefts him 
nearly, has aa eloquent or perfuafive 
tone and manner. What is the rea- 
fon of our being often fo frigid and 
unperfuafive in public difcourfe, but 
our departing from the natural tone 
of {peaking, and delivering ourfelves 
in an effectual artifictal manner? No- 
thing can be more abfurd than to 
imagine, that as foon as ane mounts 
a pulpit, or rifes ina public aflem- 
bly, he is inftantly to lay afide the 
voice with which he expreiies him- 
feif in private ; to aflame a new, ftu- 
died tone, and a cadence altogether 
foreign to his natural manner. ‘this 
has vitiated all delivery; this has 
given rife to cant and tedious mono- 
tony, in the different kinds of mo- 
dern public fpzaking, efpecially in 
the pulpit. Men departed from na- 
ture; and fought to give a beayty or 
force, as they imagined, to their dif- 
courte, by fubititating certain ftudi- 
ed mufical tones, in the room-of thé 
genuine expreflions of fentiments, 
which the voice carries in natural 
difcourfe. Letevery public fpeaker 
iy againtt this error, Whether 
e {peaks ina private room, or ina 
great affembly, let him remember 
that he ftill fpeaks. Follow nature : 
confider how fhe teaches you to ut- 
ter any fentiment or feeling of your 
heart. Imagine a fubject of debate 
ftarted in converfation among grave 
and wife men, and yourfelf bearing a 
fhare in it. ‘Think after what man- 
ner, with what tones and inflexions of 
voice, you would on fuch an occafion 
exprefs yourfelf, when you was mott 
in earneft, and fought mott to be jiit- 
ened to. Carry theie with you to the 
bar, to the pulpit, or to any public 
affembly ; let thefe be the foundati- 
en of your manner of pronouncing 
there; and you will teke the fureit 
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method of rendering your delivery 
both agreeable, and perfuafive. 

We have faid, Let thefe converfa- 
tion tones be the foundation of public 
pronunciation; tor, on fome oceafi- 
ons, fulemn public fpeaking requires 
them to be exalted beyond the ttrain 
of common difcourfe. In a formal 
ftudied oration, the clevation of the 
ftyle, and the harmony of the fea- 
tences, prompt, almott receflarily, 2 
modslation et voice more rounded, 
and bordering more upon mutic, thaa 
converfation admits. This gives rife 
to what is ¢alled, the declaiming 
manner. But though this mode of 
pronunciation runs confiderably be- 
‘yond ‘ordinary @ifcourfe, yet till it 
mutt have, for its bafis, the natural 
tones of grave and dignified converfa- 
tion. We mutt obferve, at the fame 
time, that the conitant indulgence of 
a declamatory manner, is not favor- 
able either to good. compotition, or 
good delivery; and is ia hazard of 
betraying public fpeakers into that 
monotony of tone and cadence, which 
is fo generally complained of. Where- 
as, he who forms the general run of 
his delivery upon a fpeaking manner, 
is not likely ever to become difagrec- 
able through monotony. He wilk 
have the fame nataral variety in his 
tones, which a perfon has in conver- 
fation. Indeed, the perfection of de- 
livery requires both thefe different 
manners, that of {peaking with live- 
linefs and eafe, and that of declaim- 
ing with tlatelinefs and dignity, to be 
pofleffed by one man ; and to be em- 
ployed by him, according as the dif- 
ferent parts of his difcourfe require 
either the one or the other. ‘This is 
a perfection which not many attain ; 
the greateft part of public {peakers, 
allowing their delivery to be formed 
altogether accidentally; according as 
fome tarn of voice appears to them 
moft b: autiful, or forme artificial mo- 
del has eaught their fancy; and ac- 
quiring, by this means, a habit of 
pronunciation, which they can nevee 
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ought never to be forgotten is, to 
copy the prope? tones for exprefling 
every fentiment from thofe which na- 
ture dictates to us, in converfativn 
with others ; to {peak always with 
her voice; and not to form to our- 


felves a faniaftic public manner, from. 


an abfard fancy of its being more 
beautiful than a nataral one. 

It now remains to treat of gefture, 
or what is called a¢tion in public dif- 
courfe. Some nations animate their 
words in common soaverfation, with 
many more motions of the body than 
others do. The French and the Ita- 
lians are, in this reiye@, much more 
fprightly thanwe. But there is no 
nation, hardly any perfon {fo phieg- 
matic, as not to accompany their 
words with fome actions and gefticu- 
Jations, om all occafions, when they 
are mach inearneft. It is therefore, 
unnatural ia a public fpeaker, it is 
jnconfiitent with that earneftnefs and 
fezioufnefs which he ought to fhow in 
ali affairs of moment, to remain quite 
unmoved in his outward appearance ; 
and to let the words drop from his 
mouth, without any exprefion of 
meaning, or warmth in his gefture. 

The fundamental rule as to »pro- 
priety of acjion, is undoubtedly the 
fame with what we gave as to pro- 
priety of cone. Attend to the looks 
and geftures, in which earnefinefs, in- 
digaation, compaffion, or any other 
emotion, difcovers itfelf to moft ad- 
vantage in the common intercourfe of 
men; and let thefe be your mode). 
Some of thefe looks and geftures are 
common toall men; and there are 
alfo certain peculiarities of manner 
which diftinguifh every individual. 
A public fpeaker maft take that man- 
ner which is moft natural to him/lf, 
For it is here, juft as in tones. It is 
not the bufinels of a fpeaker to form 
to himfelf a certain fet of motions 
and geftures, which he thinks moft 
becoming and agreeable, and to prac- 
tife thefe in public, without their hav- 
ing any correfpondence to the man- 
nes which is aatusal to him in pri- 
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vate. His geflures and motions ought 
all to carry that kind of ccna 
which nature has di@ated to him; 
and, ualefs this be the cafe, it is im. 
poilible, by means of aay ttudy, toa. 
void their appearing Rift and forced, 

However, although nature mutt be 
the groundwork, we admit that there 
is room in this matter for fome fludy 
and art. For many perfons are na- 
turally ungracetul in the motions they 
make; and chis ungracefulnefs might, 
in part at leaft, be reformed by appli- 
cation and care. The ftudy of a¢iion 
in public fpeaking, confifts chiefly in 
guarding againit awkward and difa- 
grecable motions, and in learning to 
perform fuch as are natural to the 
{peaker, in the moft becoming man- 
ner. For this end, it has beea advif- 
ed by writers on this fubject, to pracs 
tife before a mirror, where one may 
fee, and judge of their own geftures, 
But we are afraid, perfons are not 
always the beft judges of the grace- 
fulnefs of their own motions; and 
one may declaim long enough before 
a mirror, without correcting any of 
his faults. ‘The judgment of a friends 
whofe good tafle they can truft, will 
be found of much greater Advantage 
to beginaers, than any misrer they 
can ule. With regard to particolar 
rules concerning action and gefticula. 
tion, Quinétilian has delivered a great 
many, in the laft chapter of the 11th 
book of his Infitutions ; and all the 
modera writers on this fubjeét have 
done little elfe but tranflate them.— 
We are not of opinion, that fach 
rules, delivered either by the voice or 
on paper, can .be of much ufe, unlefs 
perfons faw them exemplified before 
their eyes.* 


* The few fillowing hints only we 
foall adventure to throw out. When 


. [peaking in public, ene foould fludy to 


preferve as much dignity as poffidle in 
the whole attitude of the body. An erect 
pifture is generally to be chofen: flands 
ing firm, fo as to have the fullit and 
fret command of all his mations; any 
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* We thall only add further on this 
head, that in order to fucceed well in 
delivery, nothing is more neceffary 
than for a {peaker to guard againtt a 
certain flutter of {pirits, which is pe- 
culiarly incident to thofe who hegin 
to fpeak in public. He mutt endea- 
vor above all things to be recolleGed, 
and matter of himfelf. For this end, 
he will find nothing of more ufe to 
him, than to ftudy to become wholly 
engaged in his fubject; to be poffef- 
fedwith a fenfe of its importance or 
ferioufnefs ; to be eoncerned much 
more to perfaade, than to pleafe. He 
will generally pleafe moft, when 
leafing is not his fole nor chief aim. 
is is the only rational and proper 
method of raifing one’s felf above 
that timid and bathful regard to an 
audience, which is fo ready to difcon- 
cert a fpeaker, both as to what he.is 
to fay, and as to his manner of fay- 
ing it. 
¢ cannot conclude, without an 
earneft admonition to guard againtt 
all affectation, which is the certain 
tuin of good delivery, Let your 
manner, whatever it is, be your own; 
neither imitated from another, nor 


inclination which is wfed, foould be for- 
awards towards the bearers, which is a 
natural expreffion of carnefinefs. As 

the countenance, the chief rule ii, 
that it fhonld corre{pond with the nature 
of the difcourfe, and when no particular 
emotion is exprofed, a feria:s and man!; 
look, is always the bef. The eyes foould 
never be fixed clofe on any one objec, but 
move eafily round the audience. In the 
motions made with the bands, confi/ts 
the chief part of gefture in /peaking.— 
The ancients condemned all motions per- 
Sormed by the left hand alone; but we 
are nat fenfible, that thefe are always 
efenfive, though it is natural far the 
right hand te be more frequently employ- 
ed. Warm emotions demand the motion 
of beth hands corre/ponding together.— 
But whether one gefticulates with one or 
with beth bands, it is an important rule, 
Vou. ls No. 4 
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affumed upon fome imaginary modcl, 
which is unnatural to you, What 
ever is native, even though accompa- 
nied with feveral defects, is likely to 
pleafe; becaufe it fhews us a man; 
becaufe it has the appearance of com- 
ing from theheart. Whereas a delis 
very, attended with feveral aequired 
graces and beauties, if itis not eafy 
and free, if it betrays the marks of 
art and affectation, never fails to dif. 
gut. To attain an extremely cor- 
reét,and perfeétly graceful delivery, is 
what Few can expect; fo many natu. 
ral talents being requifite to concur 
in forming it. But to attain; what 
as to the effect is very little inferior, 
a fortible and perfuafive manner, is 
within the power of moft perfons; if 
they will onlyunlearn falfe and corrupe 
habits ; if they will allow themfelves 
to follow nature, and will {peak in 
public as they do in private, when 
they fpeak in earneft, and from the 
heart: fone has nafuraily any grofs 
defects in his voice or geitures, he be- 
gins at the wrong end, if he attempts 
at reforming them, only when he is 
to fpeak in public. He thould begin 
by rectifying, in his private manner 


that all his motions fbould be free and 
ealy, Narrow and ftraitened move- 
ments are generally ungraccful; for 
which reason, motions made with the 
hands are dire2ed ta proceed from the 
foulder, rather than fram the eliums 
Perpendicalar mve ments t9 with tbe 
hand:, that is, in th  Praight line up ana 
down, which Shak {peare in Hamlet 
calls ** fawieg the air with the hand,” 
are feldom good. Oblique metions are, 
in general, the moft graceful - Torjude 
den and nimble mations /hauld be like- 
wife avoided. Earnefinc/s can be fula 
ly expreff ad withant them. Si) the/peare’s 
direction on this bead, is full of good 
Jenfe; “‘ ufe all gently,” fays he, * and 
it the very tarrcnt and tempe/t of pafjien, 
acquire a temperance that may give it 


fuoathnefs.” 
Nona 
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of {peaking ; and then carry to the 
sre the right habit he has formed. 
ur when a tpeaker is engaged in a 
public difcourfe, he fhould not be 
then enyploying his attention about 
his manner, or thinking of his tunes 
and his geftures. If he is fo employ- 
ed, ttudy and affectation will appear. 
He ought to be then quite in earuct; 
wholly occupied with his fubjeét and 
jentiments; leaving nature, and pre- 
vioufly formed habits, to prompt and 
fuggeft his manner of delivery. 


PPV IVAN Pir 


PHiLosopHy of PYTHAGORAS and 
Memoirs of this PuiLosoper, 


P Ythagoras, a Greek, was born be- 
tween the time of the forty- third 
and fifty-third oly mpiad, in the ifland 
of Samos. His father took him while 
yet an infant into Phacnicia, and en- 
trufted him to the care of the cele- 
brated philefopher Pherecy des. There 
ate many falfehoods propagated con- 
cerning the different mafters by whom 
he was inttru¢ted. What is certain 
is, that he travelled into Egypt, and 
was thére initiated into the myfteries 
of the country. There he began by 
confulting the Phernicians from whom 
he derived his origin. We are for- 
bidden by chronology to yive credit 
to what is faid of his taking a jour- 
ney into Judea, where he was made 
a captive, and carried by order of 
ee. byfes into Babylon, from whence 
he penetrated as far as the Indies. It 
is more rational to believe that, after 
having returned from Egypt to lo- 
nia, and having confulted many of 
the moft famous oracles, he ¢reéted a 
fchool of philofophy in Samos, the 
place of his birth, As he was not a 
little addicted to impofture in the 
propagation of his doétrines, he that 
himféit op for fome time in a cave, 
where he boatted that he had aequir- 
ed an infight into feveral myfteries. 
Leaving Samos, he next went to Cro- 
tona, in Italy, where he had a great 
coucourfe of hearers and difciples.— 


Hicre he appears to have béen well 


fkilled in the arts of deception, and 
was able toimpofe upon the creduli. 
ty of the people, who confidered him 
as a worker of miracles; fo that he 
may be placed among the number of 
rematkable impoftors. His morals, 
however, were, or feemed tw be, frig 
and regular; his addrefs polite and 
en ging. He always teftified a great 
ref{pect for wie Deer and negleéted no 
opportunity of acquiring popular a 
af ufe, rat of solteciog hinfelf aa 
object of veneration. By thefe ta. 
Jents he at length fucceeded in his 
aim ; he was regarded by the people, 
not only as a perfon of exalted merit, 
but one of a fuperior order of beings, 
who came upon the earth to honor 
and improve it by his prefence. He 
had by his wife ‘Theano two fons, 
‘Velauges and Moefarchus, and three 
daughters. His family, inherited the 
emoluments arifing from his fchool. 
The time, as well as the manner, of 
his death is uncertain, though all an- 
tiquity agree that he ended his days 
in a violent manner, 

It is not known whether Pytha- 
goras left any writings behind him, 
though it is probable that his attach- 
ment to the feeret method of inftruc- 
tion prevented this. Whatever now 
goes under his name is, at beft, the 
work of fome of his difciples, who 
added their mafter’s name, according 
to the cu‘tom of the ancients. ‘The 
moft celebrated bf all thefe are the 

olden verfes of Pythagoras, as t 
i called. ie id 

His do&trine was twofold, public 
and fecret. He taught the former 
indifcriminately to all, and it chiefly 
confifted of rules refpefting our mu- 
ralcondué&t. The latter, on the con- 
trary, was communicated only toa 
few of his moft intimate difciples, 
whom he united into a kind of com- 
munity, and bound by the moft ftriét 
obfervances. The auditors of Pytha- 
goras were obliged to undergo a long 
and painful noviciate before they 
could expect to be admitted partnets 
of his fecret philefophy. They were 
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to diveft themfelves of al! their world- 
ly poffeflions, to obferve a Rriet fi- 
lence for feveral years, and engaged 
never to reveal upon any account the 
myfteries of their profeffion. After 
all thefe preparations, they were at 
length admitted behind the veil ; the 
depths of his philofophy were dif- 
clofed, and they became mathemati- 
cians, naturalifts, metaphyficians, and 
fome of them legiflators. There were 
fixed and regulated exercifes for eve- 
ry part of . day, which they em- 
ployed either in fpeculation, mufic, 
dancing, facrificing, or walking for 
recreation, Their food wasalfo un- 
der divers regulations ; fome forts of 
vegetables were prohibited, fuch as 
beans, and the more perfect amongtt 
them entirely abftained from all ani- 
mal food whatfoever. All the Pytha- 
gorean philofophy, the moft fecret 
not excepted, was taughtin allegory, 
and from hence arifes the obfcurity 
of the Pythagorean fymbols, the ex- 
planation of which has exhaufted 
much vain learning and fruitlefs con- 
jeQure. 

In general, the whole body of Py- 
thagorean philofophy 4s at prefent in- 
volved in impenetrable obfcurity, 
which proceeds from different caufes ; 
the principal of which are, the filence 
of the feét with regard to their more 
hidden doétrines, the number of doc- 
trines falfely afcribed to Pythagoras 
by his adverfaries, and the confafion 
introduced into all ancient philofo- 

hy by the modern Platonifts, who, 
bs attempting to amend the tenets of 
philofophers, have altered and disfi- 
gured them, ‘The enthufiafm, even 
of thofe who call themfelves philofo- 
phers, has injurcd their caufe more 
than that which has had its rife from 
the bofom of religion. 

The principal intent of this philo- 
fophy feems to have been the difen- 
gaging the foul from teo intimate an 
union with the body, and the elevat- 
ing it by degrees, particularly by 
means of mathematical preparations, 
40 the intuition of the reality of things, 
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things that fubfift by themfelves on- 
ly. To anfwer this purpofe, his dif- 
ciples began by arithmetic, of which 
there is little fatisfaétory to be fail 
at prefent. Pythagoras diftinguithed 
numbers into intelle¢iual and tcienti- 
fic. The firtt ex:fted, according to 
him, from all eternity ia the divine 
anderftanding, and trom thence ail 
things proceeded by the extenfion of 
procrative intelleét, and the produc- 
ticn of unity in action. To this he 
added, that an intinite number was 
even; that a monade, or unit, was 
the beginning of reft, and proceeded 
from the divinity ; that a dual num- 
ber proceeded from’ this, and from 
thence metter in its unformed and 
difcordant ftate. He atf-rred that a 
ternary number was the firit perfeét 
calculation, and that this comprehend. 
ed the mott profound mytteries of di- 
vine philofophy. He went on to 
teach that the number fix was per- 
feet, feven facred, and ten harmonic; 
and that, in fhort, by means of sum- 
bers it was poflible to predi¢t what 
was to come, from whence came the 
art of arithmomancy. After this 
came mufic, which was not to be con- 
fidered fo much as an obje@ for the 
pleafure of theearas the underitand- 
ing. He made this artto refalt from 
the concordance of contraries, and 
gere Its parts theis proper names, 
uch as diapafoa, diapente, diarefla- 
ron. Hethen divided it into three 
kinds, the diatoaic, chromatic, and 
enharmonic ; and thewed the relati- 
on of each found upon the mono- 
chord. This mufic, thus regulated, 
with the addition of chants, modula- 
tions, and rvthms, he was of opini- 
on would correét morals, and cure all 
the difeafes of the foul. As to geo- 
metry, this philofopher added figures 
to numbers, to determine and repre- 
fent the elements of things. Hecar- 
ried this fcience fo far as to invent 
feveral problems, which are of the ut- 
mott utility at this day. In his af. 
tronomy he fuppofes ten heaven!y 
fpheres, the lat of which was oppof- 
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ed to our earth, The fun he alledged 
was placed in the middle, and the 
planets and earth moved about it as 
round a center. The movement of 
the planets was in harmony, and high- 


ly melodious, but impoffible to be. 


heard by human ears. ‘The moon, 

gnd the reft of the planets, he affert- 

ed were worlds inhabited like ours; 

and he held that there were anti- 
es. . 

If we go on tothe tenets which 
more particularly charaéterized the 
Pythagorean philofuphy, we thall 
find them aflerting, that all things are 
effential beautiful and divine, imma- 
terial, and incorruptible; that the 
name of creatures improperly belongs 
to thofe things which are fubjeé& to 
the laws of generation ; that the end 
of philofophy is to conduét the foul 
to the intuitive knowledge of God, 
and thus making men partakers of 
the divine nature; that for this in- 
tent man fhould difengage the foul 
from the body and its paffions by a 
piulofephical death ; that the foul re- 
tiring into itfelf would thus be capa- 
ble of greater elevations; and that 
an happy difpofition woold ftill far- 
ther aflift thefe afpirations towards 
the divinity. ‘To allthis Pythagoras 
added this admirable maxim, 7 bat a 
guije man is furprized at mothing. 

‘Thefe general principles were fup- 
perted by more particular inftituti- 
ons, which regraded either the educa- 
tion of youth, and were called serden- 
tic, or the government of the ftate, 
and had the name of politic. The pre- 
cepts of the foriner were, that the pu- 
pil fhould receive inftrnGion; that 
he fhould keep filence, abftain from 
animal food, acquire courage, and 
Jabor to be temperate and fagacious, 
Virtue was confidered by him as con- 
ftituting human tear pam and rea- 
fon was acknowledged as the beft 
om and infiructor, The foul was 

uppofed to haye three principle 2ftec- 
tions; knowledge regulated by réa- 
fon, anger by force, and defire by ap- 
petite: from whence proceeded all 


the virtues, fuch as patience, cont, 


nence, courage, temperance, juftice, 


&c. His politic inftitutions may be 


reduced to thefe heads: men ought 
to live in fociety united by friendfhip; 
they are bound in duty to pay wor. 
fhip to the gods, and reverence the 
dead. The general principle of all 
thefe do@trines was, that men fhould 
foliow God. ‘Vhe idea which he 
formed of this fupreme being was, 
that he was the foul of the world, dif- 
fufed through all its parts, and that 
all chat had life received it from him : 
that he was an invifible being that 
fupported the world, had created 
matter from his own fubftance, and 
even all things by an unaltera- 
le neceflity. He charaéterifed this 
being by the different epithets, of the 
firft Monade, the intelle€tual fire, 
and the warmth of the fupreme ether, 
After God, were stenell’ beings en- 
dyed with mind ; fuch as the gods, 
heroes, demons, and fouls of men: 
of whom the air is full. His expli- 
cation of the phxnomena of nature 
confifled in faying, that all things 
came from unity and the dual nam- 
ber; that the world was the work of 
God ; that deftiny is the caufe of the 
order, which reigns in it; that the 
fun and the ftars are gods; that the 
lanets are worlds ; that the moonis 
ike our earth ; that mankind have 
always exifted, and will never have 
anend; that the foul is a~ number 
which moves itfelf; that it is reafon. 
able and immortal, and that it was 
originally feparated from the divine 
fubftance with which it was united. 
The number of Pythagoras’s dif- 
ciples was very great, and his fehool 
fubfifted long after him ; bet envy, 
which bad for a long time fecretly 
perfecuted him, at length affaulted 
him with open violence, ‘The people 
fet fire to the houfe in which he kept 
his fchool; the greateft part of his 
fcholars were butchered, and the reft 
fent into exile. Arifteus, a celebrat- 
ed mathematician, colleGted the re- 
mains of this philofophy; and hav- 
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fing headed the fect himfelf, he left reafon to come form without, asa 


his colle€tions and his employment thing that was in fome meafure 
to Mnefarchas and Telauges, the infufed into man, and he gave it 
fons of Pythagoras, from whom a for its objett intelligible things. 
facceflion uf philofophers was con- With regard to the interpretation of 
tinued to the trmes of Palsy Lagus. nature, he eftablithed a double prin- 
In this fchool alfo there were female ciple of all things, one a¢tive ; name- 
philofophers. * ly, the Monade, or God: the other 
The principal followers of the pha paffive, or matter. ‘The firft was the 
lofophy of Pythagoras deferve only intelle€tual fire frorn whence al! things 
the name of Semi-Pythagoreans, as came, and into which they mutt re- 
the doéirines of the founder were -tarn. He admitted but of one world, 
greatly altered, particularly in thofe and fubmitted terreftrial things to 
parts which attempted to explain the the government of demons or inferi- 
appearances of nature. Letus take or iries He afferted, that matter 
‘a tranfient view of the moit rematka- was perfeétly inert, but fuppefed that, 
ble. prior to the elements, al] matter was 
Ecphantus of Syracufe. He pre- compofed of {mall round particles, 
tended that it was impoffibletoarrive which had motion of themfelves, and 
‘at the knowledge of truth, and fup- from their agreement or difagree- 
pofed that the firlt principles of things meat all things were produced. 
confifted in an infinite collection of 
individual corpufcles, or monades, to 
which he addeda vacuum. Accord- 
ing to him all bodies move by a di- 
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AMDiarocue betwen Horace and 
: Vixen, exhibiting the C 
sinnamanttle P Charaéters 


Hippo of Rhegium taught that of siafe. celebeatad Pocs. 
heat and cold, or in other words, fire Virgil. H happy and fedate 
and water, were the principles of A we live upon the flowe- 
things; that fire, by which he meant ry banks of this filver ttream, fo near 
the frivitual fire, came forth from the this odoriferous grove ! 
water, and leaving the chaos formed Horace. 'Take care, or you’!] make 
the world. The foul he faid was pro- an eclogne prefently, a work onfit for 
duced in the fame manner from moif- a fhade ; behold Homer, Hefiod, 
ture. and Theocritus crowned with laurel ? 

Empedocles of Agrigentum was ‘They hear their verfes fung, but 
the moft celebrated of the Pythago- compofe no more. 
reans. He lived in his own country Virgil, With joy I hear that yours 
with the utmoft fplendor, and was are ftil! the delight of learned men, 
the declared enemy of tyrants. He though many ages are paft fince they 
was an excellent naturalift, which were written: You was not miftak- 
got him the reputation of a worker en when in your Odes you faid you 
of miracles. He was not lefs cele- could never entirely die. 
brated for his abilities in phyfic, to Herace. ‘Time indeed has not de- 
which ke alfo added magic, anda faced my works, bat 1 muft love 
tafte for poetry. Itis faidof him, you as tenderly as 1 do, to be free 
that he ended his days by throwing | fromjealoufy,‘on your account ; you 
himfelf into the movth of Mount are placed immediately after Ho- 
Ema; but this isa fable, Astohis mer. 
opinions, he afferted that we fhould Virgil. Our mufes ought not to be 
judge of truth not by oor fenfes, but jealous of one another, they are fo 
our reafon, asthe fenfes generally very different in theirkinds. Your 
gave us falfe information. He made great beauty 1s your variety, your 
































odes are. fometimes foft and tender, 
often rapid aud fublime. Your fa- 
tyrs are plain, thort, ingenuous, and 
full of fpirit. We find in them a 
truc knowledge of mankind, a ferious 
philofophy, a pleafing turn, which, 
as they inttruét, and redrefs the mo- 
rals of mankind, at the fame time 
divert them. Your art of poetry 
fhews, that you had all the extent of 


acquired knowledge, all the ftrength © 


of genius neceflary for the greatett 
works, the epic poem, or the tragic 
drama. ; 

Horace. And can you talk thus, 
who in youreclogues have made ufe 
of the natural tendernefs of Theocri- 
tus? Your Georgicks are full of the 
mot lively defcriptions. You en- 
rich and beautify all nature; and in 
fhort, the order, ftrength, magnifi- 
cence and fublimity of Homer, ap- 
pear in every line of your Aineids. 

Virgil. But 1 followed him ftep by 


Santas You did not follow him 
in your fourth book, when you fing 
the loves of Dido ; this whole book 
is an Original, nor can it be denied, 
but that Aineas’s defcent into hell is 
far more beautiful than the evocation 
of fouls in the Odyfley. 

Virgil. My lait books are incor- 
re&t, i did not think of leaving them 
fo imperfect ; you know I ordered 
that they thowld be burnt. 

Horace. What pity ‘twould have 
been! This was an excefs of modetty. 
Bat we plainly fee, that the author 
of the Georgicks could have finifhed 
the Aineids as carefully. 1 don’t 
look upon this lait correétion, fo 
much as upon the towering genius, 
the conduct of the whole og and 
the ftrength and boldnefs of the 
firokes. ‘To deal ingenioufly with 
you, if any thing hinders you from 
equalling Homer, it is your being 
more polite, and more corre& ; but 
not fo piain and fublime as he is :— 
For at once he lays Nature open be- 
fore our eyes. 

Virgil, 1 own that fometimes I 
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have wanted a little from Nature, te 
fuit my felf to the taite of a magnifi- 
cent, nice, and polite people. Ho. 
mer feems often to have forgot the 
reader, when he is defcribing Na- 
ture in her fimplicity; in this I 
yield to him. 

forace. You are ftill the fame mo- 
deft Virgil, who was fo backward in 
introducing himfelf in the court of 
Auguftus. Ihave told you freely 
what I think of your works ; be as 
free with me, and fhew me the faults 
of mine. Do you think me incapable 
of acknowledging them ? 

Virgil. There are, I think, fome 
verfes in your oces that might be o- 
mitted, without prejudice to the fub- 
jet, and which are fomething fo- 
reign to the perpofe : Iam fenfible 


that extafy becomes an ode, but itis | 


not to introduce fupe:fluous thin 
In fome fublime vcilen you fhall alfo 
find words wanting, either to make 
the lines more harmonious, or to ex- 
prefs the fimplicity of the paffions; 
never was man more happy in his 
turns, of in his words to exprefs his 
meaning, with more brevity and 
politenefs; the words whilft you ufe 
them, become new, but all is not e- 
qually fmooth, there are fome things 
i thould fancy toe forced, 

Horace. No wonder that you fhould 
criticife upon their harmony, fecing 
that your own verfs are fo foft an 
fmooth, that they force tears from 
the eyes. 

Virgil. The harmony of an ode 
fhould be very different from the o- 
ther, and mere various than mine; 
and this you fhewed that you was 
fenfible of. 

Horace. However, I have compo- 
fed but little trifling pieces. I have 
cenfured faults, and given rules for 
the avoiding them ; but I never 
wrote any thing like your heroic po- 
em. 

Virgil. 1 think, dear Horace, that 
we have been beftowing praifes upon 
one another a little tog iong ;_ prithee 
let us have done, 
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Extracts from an Essay on the 
Causes of the Vaniety of Com- 
PLEXION aad Ficure in the Hu- 
mAN Species. By rhe Rev. Dr. 
Samvuet S. Smitu, 

(Continued from page 348.) 

NCIRCLE the earth in evary 
zone, and, making thofe rea- 
fonable allowances which have been 
already fuggefted, and which will 
afterwards be farther explained, you 
will fee every zone marked by its 
diftin® and charaéteriftical colour. 

The black prevails under the equator; 

under the tropics, the dark copper ; 

and on this fide of the tropic of Can- 
cer, to the feventieth degree of north 
latitude, you fucceffively difcern th 

olive, the brown, the fair and the fan- 
guine complexion. Of each of thefe 


there are fevera] tints or fhades.—’ 


And under the arétic article, you re- 
turn again to the dark hue. ‘This 
general uniformity in the effe@ indi- 
cates an influence in the climate that, 
under the fame circumftances, will 
always operate in the fame manner. 
The apparent deviations from the 
Jaw of climate that exiftin different 
regions of the globe will be found to 
confirm it, when I come, in the pro- 
grefs of this difcourfe, to point out 
their caufes.* 

‘The power of climate, I have faid, 
appears from obvious and undeniable 
events within the memory of hiftory. 
From the Baltic to the Mediterranean 
you trace the different latitudes by va- 
riousfhades of colour. From the fame, 
or from nearly refermbling nations, 
are derived the fair German, the dark 
Frenchman, the fwarthy Spaniard 
and Sicilian. The fouth of Spain is 
diftinguifhed by complexion from 
the north. The fame obfervation 
may be applied to moft of the other 
countries of Europe. And if we 


© Independently on the effe&s of the 
fate of fociety which will be hereafier 
thyftrated, there are, in reality, various 
olimates under the fame parall/s, 
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would extend it beyond Europe to 
the great nations of the eaft, it 1s ap- 
eo to Turkey, to Arabia, to 
erfia and to China. The people 
of Pekin are fair; at Canton they 
are nearly black. ‘The Perfians near 
the Cafptan fea are among the faire 
people in the world ;+ near the gulphs 
of Ormus they are of a dark olive. 
The inhabitants of the Stony and 
Defert Arabia are tawny; while 
thofe of Arabia the Happy are as 
black as the Ethiopians. In thefe an- 
cient nations, colour holds a regu- 
lar progreffion with the latitude from 
the equator. The examples of the 
Chinete and the Arabians are the more 
degifive on this fubject becaufe they 
are known to have continued, from 
the remoteft antiquity, unmingled 
with other nations. ‘The latter, in 
particular, can be traced up to thee 
Origin from one family. But neex- 
ample can carry with it greater force 
on this fubject than that of the Jews. 
Defcended from one ftock, prohibit- 
ed by their moft facred inftitutions 
from getye be with other na- 
tions, and yet difperfed, according 
to the divine predictions, into every 
country on the globe, this one peo- 
ple is marked with the colours of 
all. Fairin Britain and Germany, 
brown in France and in Turkey, 
fwarthy in Portugal and in Spain, 
olive in Syria and in Chaldea, tawny 
or copper coloured in Arabia and in 
Egypt.t 
Another example of the power of 
climate more immediate'y fubjet to 
our own view may be fhewn in the 
inhabitants of thefe United States. 
Sprung within a few years from the 
Britith, the Irifh and the German na- 
tions, who are the fatreft people in 
Europe, they are now fpread over 
this continent from the thirty-firft to 


+ The fair Circafian hes become 
proverbial of the women of a xcighe 
beuring nation. 


t Buffon’s nat. bif. vol. 3d. 
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the forty-fifth degree of northern la- 


titude. And, notwithitanding the 


_ temperature of the climate—notwith- 


ftanding the fhortnef$ of the period 
fince their fir eftablifhment in Ame- 
rica—notwithftanding the continual 
mixture of Europeans with thofe born 


in the country—notwith{tanding pre- 


vious kleas of beauty that prompted 
them to guard againft the influence 
of the climate—and notwithitanding 
the ftate of high civilization in which 
they teok poticifion of their new ha- 
bitations, they have already fuffered 
a vitible change. A certain counte- 
mance of palenefs and of fofinefs 
ftrikes a traveller from Britain the 
moment he arrives upon our fhore. 
A degree of fallownefs is vifible to 
him which, through familiarity, or 
the want of a geocral ftandard of com- 
parifon, hardly attracts our obferva- 
tion. This effect is more obvious 
in the middie, and ftill more, in the 
fouthern, than in the northern ftates. 
It is more obfervabie in the low 
lands near the ocean than as you ap- 
proach the Apalachian mountains ; 
aad more, in the lower a ee 
ing clafies of Ie, than in fami- 
lice of ecafy icocan who poffefs the 
means, and the inclination to protect 
their complexion. The inhabitants of 
New- Jerfey, below the falls of the ri- 
vers, are fomewhat darker in their co- 
Jour than the people of Pennfylvania, 
both becaufe the land is lower in its 
fituation, and becaufe. it is covered 
witha greater st antity of itagnant wa- 
ter. A more fouthera latitude aug- 
ments the colour along the fhores of 
Maryland and Virginia. At length 
the low lands of the Carolinas and of 
Georgia degenerate to a complexion 
that is but a few fhades lighter than 
that of the Iroquois. I {peak of the 
poor and labouring clafles of the 

ople who are always firft and mott 
deeply affe&ed by the influence of 
climate, and who eventually give the 
national complexion to every coun- 
try. ‘The change of complexion 
which has already pafled upon thefe 


ople is not eafily imagined by an 
Pn bitant of Britain, te furnithes 
the cleareft evidence to an attentive 
obferver of nature that, if they were 
thrown, like the native Indians, into 
a favage ftate they would be perfeé. 
ly marked, in time, with the fame 
colour. Not only their complexion, 
but their whole confitution feems 
to be changed. So thin and mea- 
gre is the habit of the poor, and of 
the overfeers of their flaves, that, fre. 
ently, their limbs appear to havea 
Mereportioned fength to the body, 
and the fhape of the {keleton is evi- 
dently difcernible through the fkin.* 
If thefe men had been found in a 
diftant region where no memory of 
their origin remained, the philofo- 
me who efpoufe the hypothefis of 
ifferent {pecies of men would have 


* The dark colour of the natives of 
the Weft-India [flauds is well known 
to appreach very near a dark copper.— 
The defeendents of the Spaniards in 
fouth America are already become cap. 
per coloured: [fee phil. tranf. of ry. 
Joc. Lond, Na. 476, fed. 4.| The Por- 
tugucfe of Mitowiba in Sierra Leona on 
the coaft of Africa have, by intermarry- 
ing with the natives, and by adopting 
their manners, become, in a few genera- 
tions, perfectly affimilated in afpe, fis 
gure and complexion, [fee treatife on the 
trade of Great Britain to Afrnce; by an 
African merchant.| Aud lord Kaims, 
who cannot be /ufpe@ed of dartiality on 
this fabje@, Jays of another Portuguefe 
Settlement on the caaft of Congo, that the 
defcendents of thofe polifbed Europeans, 
have became, bath in their perfons and 
their manners, more like beaft than 
like men. [fee fhetches of man, prel. 
dife.| Thefe examples tend to frength- 
en the inference drawn from the pond 
ges that have happened in the Anglo 
Americans, And they foew bow eafily 
climate would affimilate foreigners to 
natives im the caurfe of time, if they 
eveuld adopt the fame manners, and 
equally exprfe themfelwes to its influ 
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produced them in proof, as they have 
often done nations diltinguifhed by 
{mallee differences than dittinguith 
thefe from their European ancettors.t 
Examples taken from the natives of 
the United States are the ftronger 
becaufe climate has not had time to 
imprefs upon them its full charaéter. 
And the change has been retarded 
by the arts of fociety, and by the 
continual intermixture of foreign na- 
tions. 

Thefe changes may, to perfons who 
think fuperficially on the fubjeét, 
feem more flow in their progrefs 
than is confiftent with the principles 
hitherto laid dowa concerning the 
influence of climate. But in the phi- 
lofophy of human nature it is worthy 
of obfervation, that all national chan- 
ges, whether moral or phyfical, ad- 
vance by imperceptible gradations, 
and are not accomplifhed but in a fe- 
ries of ages. ‘Ten centuries were 
requifite to polifh the manners of 
Europe. Itis not improbable that 


+ The habit of America is, in gene- 
val, more flender than that of Britain. 
But the extremely meagre afped of the 
pooreft and lowe/t clafs of people in fame 
of the fouthern flates may arife from the 
fallaving caufe, that the changes pro- 
duced by climate are, in the firft inftance, 
generally difeafes.  Hereofier, when 
the conftitution fball be perfectly accam- 
modated to the climate, it will by degrees 
afjume @ more regular and agreeable fi- 
gure. The Angto- Americans, however, 
will never refemble the native Indians. 
Civilization will prevent fe great a de- 
geutracy either in the colour or the fea- 
tures. Even if they were thrown 
back again into the favage flute the re- 
femblance woald not be complete ; be- 
caufe, the one wwould receive the impref- 
Sons of the climate ou the ground of fea- 
tures formed in Europe—ibe others bave 
recerved them on the ground of fealures 
Sormed ina very different region of ihe 
globe. The ofitts of fuch various 
combinations can never be ih: fame, 
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an equal fpace of time may be necef- 
fary to form the countenance, and 
the figure of the body—to receive all 
the infenfible and infinite impreifions 
of climate—to combine thefe with 
the effects that refult from the flate of 
fociety—to blend both aloag with 
perfonal peculiarities—and by the ins 
numerable unions of families to melt 
down the whole into one uniform 
and natural countenance.* It is even 
queftionable whether, amid eternal 
migrations and conquefts, any nation 
in Europe has yet received the full 
effeéts of thefe caufes. China and 
Arabia are perhaps the only civiliz- 
ed countries in the world in which 
they Hiave attained their utmof ope- 
ration; becaufe they are the only 
countries in which the people have 
been able, during a long fucceflion 
of ages, to preferve themfelves un- 
mixed with other rations, Fach 
parallel of latitude is, among them, 
diftin@ly marked by its peculiar 
complexion. In no other nations is 
there fuch a regular and perfect gra- 
dation of colour as is traced from the 
fair natives of Pekin, to Canton, 
whofe inhabitants are of the darkeit 
copper—or, from the olive of the 
Defert Arabia to the deep black 6€ 
the province of Yemen, It is plain 
then that the caufes of colour, and 
of other varieties in the human {pe 
cies, have not yet had their full ope- 
ration on the inhabitants of thefe U- 
nited States. Such an operation, hows 
ever, they have already had as a!- 
fords a ftrong proof, and an intereft- 
ingexample of the poweriul taflucuce 
of climate.t 


* Iz favage life men mors fpcedily 
receive the characteristic feaiures of the 
climate, and of the fiate of faciety: be- 
caufe the habits and ideas of jectety a- 
mong them are few and fample ; and te 
the aétion of the climate they are expof- 
ed naked and defencele/s ta suffer iis fusl 

Sorce at once. 
+ The reader will pleafe ta ke*p ia 
Oos 
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A CompenpDiumM of the History 
of Greece. 


(Continned from page 350.) 
Of Macenon. 


Qucft. OW is Macedon fituated ? 

Anfw. It is bounded on 
the eait by the Aigean Sea, on the 
fouth by Epirus and Theifaly, on 
the weft by the lonick and Adnatick 
Seas, and on the north by the river 
Strymona and the Marinean moun- 
tains. 

2, Which were the chief towns of 
Macedon ? 

4, Apidamus or Dyrrachium, A- 
pollonia, Pella, Aivea, Avieffa, Pal- 
lene, Olynthus, Torone, Arcanthus, 
Theflalonica, Stagira, Amphipolis 
and Philippi. 

2, What do you find remarkable 
in hittory of any of thefe towas ? 


mind that in remarking on. the changes 
that have paffid on the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, I have in viw the mafs of the 
people. ind that I have in view like- 
wife natives of the fecond or third gene- 
ration, and not fuch as are [prung from 
parenis, one or both of wham have beex 
born in Europe; though even with re- 
gard to thefe the remarks will be found 
to hold ina great degree. I amaware 
that particular inflances moy be addu- 
ced that will feem to contradi® each re- 
mark. But fuch examples do not over- 
throw general couclufions derived from 
the body of the populace. And tbefe in- 
frances, 1 am perfuaded, will be very 
rare among thofe who have hada clear 
American defcent by both parents, for 
two or three generations, They will be 
gore rare in the low and level country 
ewhere the climate is more different, and 
the defcents more remote from Europe, 
than in the countries to the weft where 
the land rifes into hills. Here the cli- 
mate is more fimilar to that in the middle 
v4 Europe, and the people are mere ming- 

ed with emigrants from Ireland and 
Germaxy, 
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A. Pella was the capital of the 
country, and is thought to have been 
the birth-place of Philip, and Alex. 
ander the Great his fon ; the laft of 
which is called, by Juvenal in his 
tenth fatire, the Pellean. Aidefla was 
commonly the burial-place of the 
.kingsef Macedon. Olynthus, from 
which Demofthenes named his Olyn. 
thiacs. Stagira was the birth-place 
of Arittotle, who is therefore. often 
called the Stagirite. Philippi, near 
this place Pompey was defeated by 
Czfar; and Brutus and Caflius by 
Auguftus and Anthony, 





Of the Grecian Isis. 
9. J HICH are the principal 

W of the Grecian Ines ? , 

A, In the Ionian fea are Corcyra, 
Cephalene, Zacynthus, Ithaca, and 
Dulichiam : over againft Laconia is 
Cythera, and a little farther eaft- 
ward, Crete : In the Aigean Sea or 
Archipelago are the Cyclades and 
the Sparades, Eubcea, Scyrus, Lem- 
nos, Samothrace, Lefbos, Chios, Sa- 
mos, and fome others. 

Q. What are there worthy of note 
in any of thefe ifles ? 

A. Ithaca is famous for being the 
birth-place of Ulyfies : Cythera is 
the place where the poets fay, Venus 
was formed from the froth of the fea, 
from whence fhe ts called Cytherea, 
Crete, the largeft of ali the Grecian 
Ifles, is famous for its labyrinth, 
where a certain moniter called a Mi- 
notaur, fomething betwixt a man 
and a bull, was inclofed ; and which 
was flaia by Thefeus, who after- 
wards efcaped from the labyrinth by 
a clue of thread, given to him by 
Ariadne the king’s daughter. Dic- 
tys who wrote of the wars of Troy, 
Epimenides the poet, and Ctefiphon 
the architec, were all natives of Crete. 
The Cyclades and the Sporades were 
feveral {mall iflands in the Aigean 
fea, betwixt Greece and Afia, the 
chief of which were Andros, Delos, 
and Paros, noted for fine marble.— 


Eubeea, the chief city of which was 
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. 
Chalcis, is faid by fome authors to 
have been divided from the continent 
of Greece by an earthquake. This 
ifland produces a tone which they 
call aibeftos, of which they make a 
kind of linen which isincombuttible, 
and is made clean by cafting it into 
the fire. Lemnos is famed by the 
poets for the fall of Vulcan from 
heaven upon it. Samos gave birth 
to Hevrphile the Samia fibyl; and 
to Pythagoras thé great philofopher. 
Q. Had not the Greeks fome o- 
ther fettlements in Afia ? 
A, Yes, particularly ia Molis, I- 
Onia, and Doris, 
9. What is remarkable of Holis ? 
. The poets cali it the country 
of the winds, from the diverfity of 
winds that blow there, and from 
#Zolus a certain king of the country, 
who was {kiiful in foretelling the 
courfe of the winds, and taught his 
people the ufe of the fail. Its princi- 
al cities were Cumz, Phocea, and 
lea. 
Q. What is remarkable of Ionia ? 
A. Some fuppofe it took its name 
from Io the daughter of Inachus.— 
The Ionian fea, fo called, is not 
that which runs by the country of 
Tonia, but that which is between 
Greece and Sizily. Its priacipal ci- 
ties were Miletum, which gave birth 
to Thales the philufopher, Ephefus, 
Smyrna, Colophon, Heraclea, Ery- 
threa, and Clazomene. 
2, What is remarkable of Doris ? 
A. Doris is that part of the king- 
dom of Caria, which extends into 
the Egean fea, almof like a penin- 
fula. Its principal cities were Cai- 
dos, and Halicarnaffus ; the latt of 
which gave bith to Herodotus and 
Pronyfius, two eelebrated hiftorians, 
It was alfo famous for the Maufole- 
um of Artemifia, which was ac- 
counted one of the wonders of the 
world. 
2. I with fome account of this 
Maufoleum. 
A. Artemifia, queen of Caria, 
ar - ' 5) 
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Manufoleus, that when he died, the 
refolved to make her own brea‘t his 
fepulchre, .and accordingly draak 
the afhes of his heart, mingled in a 
cup of wine, She alfo decreed a 
prize to him that thould write the 
beft panegyric in his praife, which 
Suidas tells us was won by Theo- 
pompus the orator. And determin- 
ing to make his name immortal, fhe 
built a monument to his memory, 
which fhe called the Maufoleam ; 
which was all of fine marble, and 
moft exquifite workmanthip. Ie 
confifted of four fronts, each fixty- 
three feet wide, and twenty-five cu- 
bits high. The eaftern front was 
baile by Scapas, the touth by Ti- 
motheus. the welt by Leochares, and 
the north by Briafius. Pythus raifed 
a pyramid in the mid‘, on the top of 
which he placed a chariot and four 
horfes of marble, ‘The height of 
the whole from the $round was one 
hundred and forty feet. And tho’ 
Artemifia died of grief before this 
work was fiaifhed, 1t was neverthe- 
lefs completed ; and ail fomptuoas 
mionuments are from hence called 
Maufoleums. 


BPD PAID IAA 
A concife Utstory of Rome, 
(Continued from page 253.) 


, ? 7 ’ 
From the death of Romulus tathe death 
- 7 Ct Sec? ss ps 
of Nu ia Pompilius, ide feccnd ring 
of Rome. 


U PON the death of Romulus the 
city feemed greatly divided in 
the choice of a fucceffor. ‘The 5a- 
bines were for having a king chofea 
trom their body, but the Romans 
could not bear the thoughts of ag- 
vancing a ftranger to the throne. In 
this perplexity the fenators undertook 
to fupply the place of the king, by 
taking the government, each of them 
in turn, for five days, and during 
that time enjoying all the honors and 
2ll the privileges of royalty. ‘This 
new form of government continued 
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fora year, bot the Plebians, who 
{aw that this method of transferring 
power was only multiplying their 
matters, infifted wpon altering that 
mode of government. ‘The fenate 
being thus driven to an election, at 
length pitched upon Numa Pompili- 
us, a Sabine, and their choice was 
received with univerfal approbation 
by the people. 

Numa Pompilius, who was now 
about forty, had long been eminent 
for his piety, his juftice, moderation, 
and exemplary life. He was tilled 
in all the learning and philofophy of 
the Sabines, and lived at home at 
Cures, contented with a private for- 
tune, unambitious of higher honors, 
It was not, therefore, without reluét- 
ance that he accepted the dignity, 
which, when he did, it produced 
fach joy, that the people feemed not 
fo much to receive a king as a king- 
dom. 

No monarch could be more pro- 
per for them than Numa, at a con- 
juncture when the government was 
compofed of various petty ftates late- 
ly fubdued, and but ill united among 
each other: they wanted a matter 
who could by his laws and precepts 
foften their fierce difpofitions, and by 
his example induce them to a love 
of religion, and every milder vir- 
tuc. 

Numa’s whole time therefore was 
fpent in infpiring his fubjects with a 
Jove of piety, anda veneration for 
the gods, He built many new tem- 
ples, inftituted facred offices and 
fealts; and the fanétity of his life 
gave him credit enough to perfuade 
his people that he had a particular 
correfpendence with the goddefs 
kgeria. By her advice he built the 
tewple of Janus, which was to be 
fhutin time of peace, and open in 
war; he ordained veftsl virgins, who, 
being four in number, had very great 
priviieges allowed them, 

Kor the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, he divided thofe lands which 
Roinulus iad gained ia war ainong 


the poorer part of the people; he res 
gulated the kalendar, and abolithed 
the diftin¢tion between Romans and 
Sabines, by dividing the people ac. 
cording to their faveral trades, and 
compelling them to live together.— 
Thus having arrived at the age of 
four feore years, and having reigned 
forty-three in profound peace, he di- 
ed, ordering his body to be buried 
in a ftone coffin, contrary tothe cuf- 
tom of the times, and his books of 
ceremonies, which confilted of twelve 
in Latin, and as many in Greek, 
to be buried by his fide in another. 


From the death of Numa ta the death of 
Tullus Hoftilius,the third king of 
Rome. 

UPON the death of Numa the 
government once more devolved up- 
on the fenate, and continued till the 
people eleéted Tullus Hoftilius tor 
their king, which choice had alfo the 
concurrence of the other part of the 
conftitution. This monarch, who 
was grandfon to a noble Roman, 
who ‘had formerly fignalized himfelf 
againft the Sabines, was every way 
unlike his predeceffor, being entirely 
devoted to war, and more fond of 
enterprize than even the founder of 
the empire himfelf had been ; fo that 
he only fought a pretext for leading 
his forces into the field. 

The Aibans were the firft people 
who gave him an opportunity of in- 
dulging his favorite inclinations.— 
The forces of thefe two ftates met 
about five miles from Rome, prepar- 
ed to decide the fate of their refpec- 
tive kingdoms ; for almoftevery bat- 
tle in thefe times was decifive. The 
two armies were for fome time drawn 
outin array, awaiting the fignal to 
begin, both chiding the length of that 
dreadful fufpenfe, when an unex- 
pected propofal from the Alban ge- 
neral puta flop tothe onfet. Step- 
ping in between both armies, he of- 
fered the Romans achoice of deci. 
ding the difpute by fingle combar ; 
adding, that the fide whofe champion 
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was overcome fhould fubmit to the 
conqueror, A propofal like this 
{uited the impetuous temper of the 
2oman King, and was embraced with 
joy by his fubje€ts, each of which 
hoped that he himfelf fhould be cho- 
fen to fight the caufe of bis country. 
‘There were at that time three twin 
brothers in each army ; thofe of the 
Romans were called Horatii, and 
thofe of the Albans Curiatii, all fix 
remarkable for their courage, firength, 
and activity, and to thele it was re- 
fulved to commit the management of 
thecombat. Ar length the champi- 
ons met in combat together, and 
each, totally regardiefs of his own 
fafety, only fought the deftruétion of 
his opponent. The {pectators,-in 
horrid filence, trembled at every 
blow, and withed to fhare the danger, 
till fortune feemed to decide the g!d- 
ry of the field. Vitory, that had 
hitherto been doubtful, appeared to 
declare againft the Romans; they 
beheld two of their champions lying 
dead upon the plain, and the three 
Curiatii, who were wounded, flowly 
endeavoring to purfue the furvivor, 
who feemed by flight to beg for mer- 
cy. Soon however they perceived 
that his firght was only pretended, in 
order to feparate his antagonitts, 
whom he was unable to oppofe uni- 
ted ; for quickly after, ftopping his 
courfe, and ‘urning upon him who 
followed moft clofely behind, he laid 
him dead at his feet : the fecond bro- 
ther, who came on to affift him who 
was fallen, only fhared the fame fate ; 
and now there remained but the laf 
Curiatius to conquer, who, fatigued 
and quite difabled with his wounds, 
flowly came up to offer an eafy vic- 
tory. He was killed, almoft unre- 
fitting, while the conqueror exclaim- 
ing, offered him as a victim to the 
fuperiority of the Romans, whom 
now the Alban army confented to 
obey. 
But none of the virtues of that age 
were without alloy; the very hand 
that in the morning was exerted to 
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fave his country, was before night 
embrued in the blood of his fitter. 
For returning triumphant from the 
field, it raifead his indignation to be- 
hold her bathed in tears, and lament- 
ing the lofs of her lover, one of the 
Curiatis, to whom fhe was betrothed. 
‘This provoked him beyond the pow- 
er of fufferance, fo that he flew her 
ina rage. ‘This action greatly dif- 
pleafed the fenate, and drew on the 
condemnation of the magiftrates, but 
he was pardoned by making his ap- 
peal to the people. 

Hoftilius died after a reign of 32 
years ; fome fay by lightning, others, 
with more probability, by treafon. 


From the death of Tullus H-fiilius to 
the death of Ancus Martius, the 
Juurth king of Rome. 

AFTER an interregnum, as in 
the former cafe, Ancus Martius, 
the grandfon of Numa, was eéle- 
ed king by the péople, and the 
choice afterwards was confirmed by 
the fenate. As this monarch wasa 
lineal defcendent trom Numa, fo he 
feemed to make him the great object 
of his imitation. He inftituted the 
facred ceremonies which were to 
precede a declaration of war; he 
took every occation to advife his fub- 
jects to return to the arts of agricul- 
ture, and to lay afide the lefs ufeful 
{tratagems of war. 

Thefe inftitutions and precepts 
were confidered by the neighbouring 
powers rather as marks of cowardice 
than of wifdom, ‘The Latins theree 
fore began to make incurfions upon 
his territories, but their fuccefs was 
equal to their juitice. Ancus con- 
quered the Latins, deitroyed their ci- 
ties, removed their inhabitants to 
Rome, aud increafed his territories 
by the addition of part of theirs.— 

He quelied alfo an infurreétion of 
the Veii, the Fidenates, and the Vol- 
{ci; and over the Sabines he obtain- 
eda fecond triumph. 

But his viétortes over the enemy 
were by no means comparable to his 
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works at home, in raifing temples, 
fortifying the city, making a prifon 
for malefactors, and building a fea 

rt at the mouth of the Tyber, cal- 
ed Oftia, by which he fecured to 
his fubjeéts the trade of that river, 


and that of the falt pits adjacent.— 


‘Thas having enriched his fubjects; 
and brautified the city, he died after 
arcign of twenty-four years. 

(Te be continued. ) 
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Generac Description 6f AME- 
RICA, 


(Continued from page 354.) 


H E adjuftment of thefe colours 

is a matier of as great confider- 
ation with the Indians of Louiftana 
and the vaft regions extending to the 
north, as the ornaments of drefs a- 
mong the moft polifhed nations.— 
"The bufinefs itfelf they call Ma&aber, 
and they do not fail to apply all their 
talents and afliduity to accomplifh it 
in the aioft finifhed manner. No lady 
of the greateft fafhion ever confalted 
her mirror with mere anxiety, than 
the Indians do while’ painting their 
bodies. ‘Ihe colours are applied with 
the utmoft accuracy and addrefs.— 
Upon the eye-lids, precifely at the 
root of the eye-lafhes, they draw two 
lines as fine as the fmalleft thread; 
the fame upon the lips, the openings 
of the noftrils, the eye-brows, and 
the ears; of which laft they even fol- 
Jow all the inflexions and finucfities. 
As tothe reft of the face, they diftri- 
bute various figures, in all which the 
red predominates, and the other co- 
lours are aflorted fo as to throw it 
out to the bet advantage. ‘The neck 
alfo receives its proper ornaments ; a 
thick coat of vermilion commonly di- 
ftinguifhes the cheeks. Five or fix 
hours are requifite for accomplifhing 
all this with the nicety which they 
effect. As their firl attempts do not 
always fucceed to thetr with, they ef- 
face them, and begin a-new upon a 


better plan. No coquette ig more 


nice in her choice of ornament, none 
more vain when the important ad- 
jaftment is finifhed. ‘Their delight 
and felf-fatisfaGion are then fo great, 
that the mirror is hardly ever laid 
down. An Indian Ma@ached to his 
mind is the vaineft of all the human 
fpecies. ‘The other parts of the body 
are left in their natural ftate, and, 
excepting what is called a cachecul, 
they go entirely naked, 

Such of them as have made them. 
felves'eminent for bravery, or other 
qualifications, are’diftingnifhed by fi- 
gures painted on their bodies. ‘They 
introduce the colours’ by making 
pest on their fkin, and the ex- 

ent of fertsce which this ornament 
corers is proportioned to the exploits 
they have performed: Some paint 
only their arms, others both their 
arms and legs; others again their 
thighs, while thofe who have attain- 
ed the fummit of warlike renown, 
have their bodies painted from the 
waift upwards. ‘This ds the heraldry 
of the Indians; the devices of which 
are probably more exaétly adjufted to 
the merits of the perfons who bear 
them, than thofe of more civilized 
countries. 

Befides thefe ornaments, the war- 
riors alfo carry plumes of feathers on 
their heads, their arms, and anicles. 
Thefe likewite are tokens of valour, 
and none but fuch as have been thus 
diftinguifhed may wear them. 

The propenfity to indolence is e- 
qual among all the tribes of Indians, 
civilized or favage. ‘The only em- 
ployment of thofe who have preferv- 
ed their independence is hunting and 
fifhing, In fome diftri€éts the women 
exercife a little agriculture, in raifing 
Indian corn and pompions, of which 
they form a fpecies of aliment, by 
brvifing them together: they alfo 
prepare the ordinary beverage in ufe 
among them, taking care, at the fame 
time, of the children, of whom the 
fathers take no charge. 

The female Indians of all the con- 
quered regions of South America 
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praftife what is called the urcu (a 
word which among them fignifies e/e- 
watun), It confitis in throwing for- 
ward the hair from the crown of the 
head upon the brow, and cutting it 
round from the ears to above the eye ; 
fo that the forehead and eye-brows 
aie entirely covered. ‘The fame cuf- 
tom takes place in the northern coun- 
tries. Ihe female inhabitants of both 
regions tie tke reft of their hair be- 
hind, fo exactly on the fame fafhion, 
that it might be f{uppofed the effec 
of mutual imitation. This however 
being impoilible, from the vaft dif- 
tance that feparates them, is thought 
to countenance the fuppolition of the 
whole of America being originally 
planted with one race of people. 

This cuftom does not take place a- 
mong the males. Thofe of the high- 
er parts of Peru wear long and flow- 
ing hair, which they reckon a great 
ornament, In the lower parts of the 
fame country they cut it fhort, on 
account of the heat of the climate ; 
a circumftance in which they imitate 
the Spaniards. The inhabitants of 
Louifiana pluck out their hair by the 
root, from the crown of the head for- 
wards, in order to obtain a large 
forehead, otherwife denied them by 
nature. The reft of their hair they 
cut as fhort as poffible, to prevent 
their.enemies from feizing them by it 
in hattle, and alfo to prevent them 
from eafily getting their fcalp, fhould 
they fall into their hands as prifo- 
ners. 

, The whole race of American In- 
dians is diftinguifhed by thicknefs of 
fkin and hardnefs of fibres; circum- 
ftances which probably contribute to 
thst infenfibility to bodily pain for 
which they are remarkable. An in- 
ftance of this infenfibility occurred in 
an Indian who was under the necefii- 
ty of fubmitting to he cut for the 
ftone. ‘This operation, in ordinary 
cafes, feldom lafts above four or five 
minutes. Unfavorable circumfances 
in his cafe prolonged it to the unconi- 


mon period of 27 minutes. Yet al! 


7S 


this time the patient gave no tokens 
of the extreme pain commonly at- 
tending this operation: he complain- 
ed only as a perfon does who feels 
fome flight uneafinefs. At lait the 
ftone was extracted. “Iwo days af- 
ter, he exprefled a defire for food, 
andon theeighth day from the opera- 
tion he quitted his bed, free from 
pain, although the wound was not 
yet thoroughly clofed. The fame 
want ot feniibility is obferved in cafes 
of fra€tures, wounds, and other ac- 
cidents of a fimilar wature. In all 
thefe cafes their cure is eafily effected, 
and they feem to fuffer lefs prefent 
pain than any other race of men.— 
The fkulls that have been taken up in 
their ancient buryiog-grounds are of 
a greater thicknefs than that bone is 
commonly found, being from 4x to 
feven lines from the outer to the in- 
ner fuperficies. ‘The fame is remark- 
able as to the thickaefs of their fins. 

It is natural to infer from hence, 
that their comparative infenfibility to 
pain is owing to a coarfer and ftrong- 
er organization, than that of other 
nations. ‘The eafe with which they 
endure the feverities of climate is a 
nother proof of this. The inhabi- 
tants of the higher parts of Peru live 
amidit perpetual froft and fnow. Al- 
though their clothing is very fight, 
they {upport this inclement tempera- 
ture without the leaf inconvenience. 
Habit, it is to be confefled, may con- 
tribute a good deal to this, but much 
alfo is to be afcribed to the compact 
texture of their fkin, which defends 
them from the impreflioa of cold 
through their pores. 

The northern Indians refemble 
them in this reipeét. ‘The utmoft ri- 
gours of the winter feafon do not 
prevent them from following the 
chace almoft naked. It is true they 
wear a kind of woollen cloak, or 
fometimes the fkin of a wild beatt, 
upon their fhoulders; but befides thas 
tt covers oaly a {mall part of theic 
body, it would appear that they uf 
it rather for ornament than warmth, 
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In fat, they wear it indifcriminately, 
in the feverities of winter and in the 
fultriet heats of fummer, when nei- 
ther Europeans nor Negroes can fuf- 
fer any but the flighteft cloathing.— 


“They even frequently throw afide 
this cloak when they goa hunting, - 


that it may not embarrafs them in 
traverfing their forefts, where they 
fay the thorns and undergrowth 


‘would take hold of it; while, on the 
‘contrary, they flide fmoothly over 


the furface of their naked bodies, At 
all times they go with their heads un- 
covered, without fuffering the leatt 
inconvenience, either from the cold, 
or from thofe coups de faliel, which in 
Louifiana are fo often fatal to the in- 
habitants of other climates. 

‘The Indians of South America di- 
ftinguith themfelves by modern dref- 
fes, in which they affect various 
taftes. Thofe of the high country, 
and of the vaileysin Peru, drefs part- 
ly in the Spanifh fafhion. Inftead of 
hats they wear bonnets of courfe dou- 
ble cloth, the weight of which nei- 
ther feems to incommode them when 
they go to warmer climates, nor does 
the accidental want of them feem to 
be felt in fituations where the moft 
piercing cold reigns. ‘Their legs and 
feet are always bare, if we except a 
fort of fandals made of the tkins of 
oxen. ‘Theinhabitants of South A- 
merica, compared with thofe of 
North America, are deferibed as ge- 
nerally more feeble ia their frame ; 
lefs vigorous in the efforts of their 
mind ; of gentler difpofitions, more 
addicted to pleafure, and funk in in- 
dolence.—This, however, is not uni- 


*verfally thecafe. Many of their na- 


tions are as intrepid and enterprifing 
asany others on the whole continent. 
Among the tribes on the banks of the 
Oronooko, if a warrior afpires to the 
pott of captain, his probation begins 
with a long faft, more rigid than any 
ever obferved by the moft abftemious 


hermit. At the clofe of this the chiefs 


affemble; and each gives.him three 
lathes with a large whip, applied fo 
vigoroufly, that his body is almoft 
flayed. if he betrays the leaft fymp- 
ton of impaticace, or even of fenfibi- 
lity, he is difgraced for ever, and re. 
jected as unworthy of the honor, Af. 
ter fome interval, his conftancy ig 
proved by a more excruciating trial, 
He is laid in his hammock with bis 
hands bound faft ; apd an innumera- 
ble multitude of venomons ants, 
whofe bite occafions a violent pain 
and inflammation, are thrown upon 
him. ‘The judges of his merit ftand 
around the hammock; and whilf 
thefe cruel infects faften upon the moft 
fenfible parts of his body, a figh,a 
groaa, or an involuntary motion ex- 
preflive of what he fuffers, would ex- 
clude him from that dignity of which 
he is ambitious. Even after this evi- 
dence, his fortitude is not deemed to 
be fafficiently afvertained, till he has 
ftood another teft more fevere, if pof- 
fible than the former. He is agaia 
fufpended in his hammock, and co- 
vered with the leaves of the palmette. 
A fire of ftinking herbs is kindled 
underneath, fo as he may feel its 
heat, and be involved in {moke.—— 
Though fcorched and almoft fuffocat- 
ed, he muft continue to endure this, 
with the fame patient infenfibility.— 
Mary perith in this effay of their 
firmnefs and courage; but fuch as 
go through it with applaufe, receive 
the enfigns of their new dignity with 
much folemnity, and are ever after 
regarded as noon of approved refo- 
lution, whofe behavier, in the mof 
trying, fituations, will‘do honor to 
their country. In North America, 
the previous trial of a warrior is nei- 
ther fo formal nor fo fevere: Though, 
even there, before a vouth is permit- 
ted to bear arms, his patience and 
fortitude are proved by blows, by fire, 
and byinfults, more intolerable toa 
haughty {pirit than either. 
(To be continned. ) 
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History of the Discovery of A- 
Serica, by CurisToruer Co- 
LUMBUS. 


(Concluded from page 357+) 


HATEVER care was taken 
to fofien the harfhnefs of 
this declaration, Columbus confider- 
ed it asa final rejeftion of hts propo- 
fals. Buthappily for mankind, that 
fuperiority of genius, which is capa- 
bie of forming great and uncommon 
defigns, is ufually accompanied with 
an ardent enthofiafm, which can 
neither be cooled by delays nor 
damped by difappointment. Colum- 
bus was of this fanguine temper.— 
‘Though he felt deeply the cruel blow 
given to his hopes, and retired im- 
mediately from a court, where he 
had been amufed fo long with vain 
expectations, his confidence in the 
juttnefs of his own fyftem did not di- 
minifh, and his impatience to de- 
monftrate the truth ef it by an a€tual 
experiment became greater than ever. 
Having courted the protection of fo- 
vereign ftates without faccefs, he ap- 
plied, next, to perfons of inferior 
rank, and addrefled fucceflively the 
dukes of Medina Sidonia, and Medi- 
na Celi, who, though fubjects, were 
pofiefied of power and opulence more 
than equal to the enterprife which he 
projected. His negociations with 
them proved as fruitlefs as thofe in 
which he had been hitherto engaged ; 
for thefe noblemen were either as 
Fittle convinced by Columbus’s argu- 
ments as their fupertors, or they 
were afraid of alarming the jealoufy, 
and offending the pride of Ferdinand, 
by countenancing a fcheme, which 
he had rejeéted. 

Amid the painful fenfations occa- 
fioned by fach a fucceflion of difap- 
pointments, Columbus had to faftain 
the additional diftrefs, of having re- 
ceived no accounts of his brother, 
whom he had fent to the court of 
England. In his voyage to that 
eountry, Bartholomew had been fo 
Ver, h, No. 4, 
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unfortunate as to fall into the hands 
of pirates, who having ftripped him 
ofevery thing, detained him a pri- 
foner for feveral years. At length, 
he mace his efcape, and arrived in 
London, but in ach extreme indi- 
gence, that he was obliged to em- 
ploy himfelf during a confiderable 
time, in drawing and felling maps, 
in order to pick up as much money 
as would purchafe a decent drefs, in 
which he might venture to appear at 
court. He then laid before the kin 

the propofals, with which he had 


been entrufted by his brother, and, 


notwithftanding WHenry’s exceflive 
caution and parfimony, which ren- 
dered him averfe to new and expen. 
five undertakings, he received Co- 
lumbus’s overtures, with more ap- 
probation than any monarch to 
whom they had hitherto been pre- 
fented. 

Meanwhile, Columbus being un- 
acquainted with his brother’s fate, 
and having now no profpetct of en- 
couragement in Spain, refolved to 
vifit the court of England in perfon, 
in hopes of meeting with a more fa- 
vourable reception there. He had 
already made preparations for this 

rpofe, and taken meafures for the 
difpofal of his children during his 
abience, when Juan Perez, the Prior 
of the monattery of Rabida, near Pa- 
los, in which they had been educated, 
earneftly folictted him-to defer his 
journey fora fhorttime. Perez was 
aman of confiderable learning, and 
of fone credit with Quren [fabella, 
to whom he was known perfonally. 
He was warmly attached to Colum- 
bus, with whofe abilities as well as 
integrity he had many opportunities 
of being acquainted. Prompted by 
curiofity or by friendfhip, he entered 
upon an accurate examination of his 
fyitem, in conjunétion with a phyfi- 
cian fettled in the neighbourhood, 
who was a.confiderable proficient im 
mathematical knowledge. ‘This ine 
veftigation fatisfied them fo thorough- 
Ppp | 
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ly, with refpe& to the folidity of the 
principles on which Columbus foun- 
ced hts opinion, aud the probability 
of fuccels in executing the plan 
which he propofed, that Perez, in 
erder to prevent his country from 
being deprived of the glory and be- 
nefit, which muft accrue to the pat- 
rons of fucha grand enterprife, ven- 
tured to write to Liabelia, conjuring 
her to confider the matter anew, 
with the attention which it merited. 

Moved by the reprefentations of a 
perfon whom fhe refpected, Lfabella 
defired Perez to repair immediately 
to the village of Santa ke, in which, 
on account of the fiege of Granada, 
the court refided at that time, that 
fhe might confer with him upon this 
important fubject. The firit effect 
of their interview was a gracious In- 
vitation of Columbus back to court, 
accompanied with the prefent of a 
final] {um to equip him for the jour- 
ney. As there was now a certaia 
profpect, that the war with the Moors 
would fpeedily be brought to an 
happy iflue by the reduction of Gre- 
nada, which would leave the nation 
at liberty to engage in new underta- 
kings ; this, as well as the mark of 
royal favour, with which Columbus 
had been lately honoured, encourag- 
ed his friends to appear with greater 
confidence than formerly in ste 
of his fcheme. The chief of thefe, 
Alonfo de Quintanilla, comptroller 
of the finances in Cattile, and Luis 
de Santangel, receiver of the ecclefi- 
aftical revenues in Aragon, whofe 
meritorious zeal in promoting this 
great ones entitles their names to 
an honorable place in hiftory, intro- 
duced Columbus to many perfons of 
high rank, and interefled them warm- 
ly in his behalf, 

Bat it was not an e2fy matter to 
infpire Ferdinand with favourable 
fentiments. His cold diftruftful pru- 
dence {till regarded Columbus’s pro- 
jet as extravagant and chimerical, 
and in order to render the efforts of 


his pastizans ineffectual, he had the 





addrefs to employ in this new negos 
ciation with him, fome of the 

fons who had formerly pie 
his fcheme to be impratticable, To 
their aftonifhment, Columbus appear. 
ed before them with the fame confi. 


-dent hopes of fuccefs as formerly, 


and infitted upon the fame high re. 

compence. He propofed that a 

{inali feet fhould be fitted out, under 

his command, to attempt the difco. 

very, and demanded to be appointed 

perpetual and hereditary admiral and 

viceroy of all the feas and lands 

which he thould difcover, and to have 

the tenth of the profits arifing from 

them, fettled irrevocably upon him- 

felf and his defcendants. At the 

fame time, he offered to advance the 

eighth part of the fum neceflary for 
accomplifhing his defign, on-condi- 
tion that hie thould be entitled to a 

proportional fhare of benefit from 
the adventure, If the enterprife 
fhould totally mifcarry, he made no 
ftipulation for any reward or emolu- 
ment whatever. Inftesd of viewing 
this conduct as the cleareft evidence of 
his full perfuafion with refpeét to the 
truth of his own fyftem, or being 
itruck with that magnanimity, which 
after fo many delays and repulfes, 
would ftoop to nothing inferior to 
its original claims, the perfons with 
whom Columbus treated, began 
meanly to calculate the expence of 
the “es and the value of the 
reward which he demanded. ‘The 
expence, moderate as it was, they re- 
prefented to be too great for Spain, 
in the prefent exhaufted ftate of its 
finances. ‘They contended, that the 
honors and emoluments claimed by 
Columbus, were exorbitant, even if 
he thould perform the utmoft of what 
he had promifed ; and if all his fan- 
guine hopes fhould prove illufive, 
fuch vaft conceflions to an adventu- 
rer would be deemed not only in- 
confiderate, but ridiculous, In this 
impofing garb of caution and prue 
dence, their opinion appeared fo plau- 
file, aud was fo warmly fupported, 
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-by Ferdinand, that Ifabella declined 
iving any countenanee to Colum- 

Sas and abruptly broke off the ne- 
ociation with him which fhe had 
gun. 

‘This was more mortifying to Co- 
Jumbus than all the difappointments 
which he had hitherto met with.— 
‘The invitation to court from |fabella 
like an unexpected ray of light, had 
opened fuch profpeéts of fuccefs, as 
encouraged him to hope that his la- 
bours were atan end ; but now dark- 
Nefs and uacettainty returned, and 
his mind, firm as it was, could hard- 
ly fupport the fhock of fuch an un- 
forefeen reverfz. He withdrew in 
deep anguifh from court, with an ia- 
tention of profecuting his voyage to 
England, as his latt refource. 

( Te be continued. ) 


AAAP HAA 
History of the Amertcan Revo- 
LUTION. 

(Continued from page 234.) 


Enerat Wafhington, with o- 
ther Officers appointed by cone 


grefs, arrived at Cambridge, and 
tvok command of the American ar- 


my in July. From this time, the af- 
fairs of America began to affume the 
appearance of a regular and general 
oppolition to the forces of Great 
Britain. 

In autumn, a body of troops, un- 
der the command of General Mont- 
gomery, befieged and took the gar- 
rifon at St. John’s, which commands 
the entrance into Canada. The pri- 
{oners amounted to about feven hun- 
dred, General Montgomery pusfu- 
ed his fuccefs, and took Montreal ; 
and defigned to puth his victories to 
Quebec, 

A body of troops, commanded by 
General Arnold, was ordered to 
march to Canada, by the river Ken- 
nebek, and through the wilderaefs. 
After fuilering every hardfhip, and 
the mott diteling hunger, tuey ar- 
rived in Canada, and were joined by 
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General Montgomery, before Que- 


bec. ‘his city, which was com- 
manded by Governor Carleton, was 
immediately befieged, But there be- 
ing little hope of taking the town by 
a fiege, it was determined to ftorm 
it. 

The attack was made on the lat 
day of December, but proved uafuc- 
cefsful, and tatal to the brave Geine- 
ral, who, with his aid, was killed in 
attempting to {cale the walls. 

Of the three divifiens which at- 
tacked the town, one only entered, 
and that was obliged to furrender to 
fuperior force. After this defeat, 
Gen. Arnold, who now commanded 
the troops, continued fome months 
before Quebec, although his troops 
fuffered sacredibly by cold and fick 
nefs. Butthe next fpring, the Ame- 
ricans were obliged to retreat trom 
Canada. 

About this time, the large and flou- 
rifhing town of Nortoik in Virginia, 
was wantonly burnt by order of iord 
Dunmore, the then royal governor 
of that province. 

General Gage went to England 
in September, aud was fucceeded in 
the command, by Generai Howe. 

Falmouth, a confiderable town ia 
the province of Main in Maifachu- 
feits, fhared the fate of Nortuik ; be- 
ing laid in afhes by order of the 
Britith admiral. 

The Beitith king entered into trea- 
ties with fume of the German Price 
ces for about feventeca thoufand me: , 
who were to be fent to America the 
mext year, to aflitt in fubduing the 
colonies. ‘The parliament alfo paf- 
fed an act, forbidding a!l iatercourfe 
with A:nerica ; and while they re- 
pealed the Bofton-port and fifhery 
bills, they declared al! American pro= 
perty on the high feat, forfeited to 
the captors. This a&t induced Con- 
giefs to change the mode of carrying 
oa the war; and meafures were ta- 
kea to annoy the caemy in Boftoa, 
bor this purpole, batteries were a. 
pened va ferveral hilis, from wheace 
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-fhot and bambs were thrown into 
the town. But the batteries which 
-were opened on Dorchefter point had 
the beit effet, and foon obliged ge- 
neral Howe to abandon the town, In 
March 1776, the Britith t em- 
barked for Halifax, and neral 
Wathington entered the town in tri- 
umph. 

In the enfuing fummer, a {mall 
fquadron of thips commanded by 
Sir Peter Parker, and a body of troops 
under the generals Clinton and Corn- 
wallis, attempted to take Charlefton, 
the capital of South Carolina, The 
fhips made a violent attack upon the 
fort on Sullivan’s Ifland, but were 
repulfed with great lofs, and the ex- 
pedition was abandoned. 

In July, Congrefs publifhed their 
declaration of independence, which 
feparated America from Great Bri- 
tain. This great event took place 


4wo hundred and eighty-four years 


after the firft difcovery of America 
by Columbus—one hundred and fix- 
ty-fix, from the firft effectual fettle- 
ment in Virginia—and one hundred 
and fitty-fix from the firft fettlement 
of Plymouth in Maflachvfetts, which 
were the earlieft Englith fettlements 
in America, 

Jukt after this declaration, Gene- 
ral Howe with a powerful force ar- 
rived near New-York; and landed 
the troops upon Staten-Ifland. Ge- 
neral Wathington was in New- York 
avith about thirteen thoufand men, 
who were encamped either i the ci- 
ty or the neighbouring fortifications. 

The operations of the Britith ‘be- 

an by the aé¢tion on Long-Ifland, 
in the monthof Auguft. Thé Ame- 
ricans were defeated, and gencral 
Sullivan and lord Stirling, witha 
jarge body of men, were made pri- 
foners. ‘Ihe night after the engage- 
ment, a retreat was ordered, and ex- 
ecuted with fuch filence, that the A- 
mericans left the iflend without a- 
larming theirs enemies, and without 
lofs, 


In September, the city of New. 
York was abandoned by the Ameri. 
can army, and taken by the Britith. 

In November, Fort Wathington 
on York Ifland was taken, and more 
than two thoufand men made prifon. 
ers. Fort Lee, oppofite to Fort 
Wafhington, on the Jerfey thore, was 
foon after taken, but garrifon 
efcaped. 

About the fame time, general 
Clinton was fent with a body of 
t te toke of Rhode. 
Ifland ; and fucceeded. In addition 
to all thefe lofies and defeats, the A- 
merican army fuffered by defertion, 
and more by ficknefs, which was epi. 
demic, and very mortal. 

‘The northern army at Ticondero. 
ga, wasin a difagreeable fituation, 
particularly, after the battle on Lake 
Champlain, in which the American 
force, confifting of a few light vef. 
fels, under the command of generals 
Arnold and Waterbury, was totally 
difperfei. But general Carleton, 
inftead of purfuing his vittory, land- 
ed at Crown Point, reconnoitered oar 
pofts at Ticonderoga and Mount In- 
dependence, and returned to winter 
quarters in Canada. 

The American army might now be 
faid to be no more. All that remained 
of the army, which at the opening of 
the campaign, amounted to at leait 
twenty-five thoufand men, did not 
now exceed three thoufand. The 
term of theirengagements being ex- 
pired, they returned, in large bodies, 
to their families and friends ; the 
few, who from perfonal attachment, 
local circumftances, or fuperior per- 
feverance and bravery, cuntinued 
with the Generals Wafhington and 
Lee, were too inconfiderable to ap- 
pear formidable in the view of a pow- 
erful and victorious enemy. 

In this alarming and critical fitwa- 
tion of affairs, General Lee, through 
an imprudent carelefinefs, whieh il 
became a man in his important ftati- 


on, was captured by a party of the 
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 Britith light horfe commanded by 
Col. Harevurt ; this unfortunate cir- 
cumftance gave a fevere thock to the 
remaining hopes of the hittle army, 
and rendered their fituation traly 
diftretling. 

While thefe chings were tranfatt- 
ing in New-Jericy, General Wath- 
ington, far from being difcouraged 
by the lofs of General Lee, and al- 
ways ready to improve every advan- 
tage to raife the drooping fpirits of his 
handful of men, had made a ftand on 
the Pennfylvania fide of the Dela- 
ware Here he colleéted his fcatter- 
ed forces, called in the affiftance of 
the Pennfyivania militia, and on the 
nightof the 2 5th of December (1776) 
when the enemy were lulled into fe- 
curity by the idea of his weaknefs, 
and by the inclemency of the night 
which was remarkably boifterous, as 
well as by the fumes of a Chriitmas 
eve, he crofied the river, and at the 
breaking of day, marched down to 
Trenton, and fo compietely farprized 
them, that the greater part of the de- 
tachment which were ftationed at 
this place, furrendered after a fhort 
refiftence. ‘The horfemen and a few 
others made their efcape at the op- 
pofite end of the town. Upwards of 
nine hundred Heffians were taken 
prifoner at this time. 

This fuccefsful expedition firft 
gave a favorable turn to our affairs, 
which, after this, feemed to brighten 
through the whole courfe of the war. 
Soon after, General Wafhington at- 
tacked the Britith troops at Prince- 
ton, and obtained a complete vieto- 
ry; not, however, without being 
bravely oppefed by Colonel Maw- 

“hood. 

The addrefs in planning and exe- 
cuting thefe enterprizes, reflected the 
higheit honor on the commander, 
and the fuccefs revived the defpond- 
ing hopes of America. ‘The lofs of 
General Mercer, a gallant officer, at 
Princeton, was the principal circum- 
ftance that allayed the j 
tory. 


of vic- 


{ Ta be continued. ) 


. of politenets. 
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ExTRACTs from OnstrvaTions fe 
a late Journey from London io 
Paxts, 4y an Englith Clergyman. 


( Continued from page 350.) 
Parts. 
The Public Gardens. 


Perfon, who withes to fee the 
people he is come amongft, 
will certainly repair, as foon as pof- 
fible, to the peblic walks, which are, 
the gardens of the Thoilleries, the 
Laxembourg, and the Palais Royal. 
The laft of thefe is not frequented for 
the beauty of the place, but for thew 
and fafhion, becaufe it is the refort 
The garden of the 
Thuilleries; which joins to one of the 
royal palaces of that name, has a ter- 
ras foar handred yards in length, 
which runs parallel to the river, and 
the divifions of the whole garden are 
very fpacions and magnificent: bot 
the French gardens, in general, have 
this imperfe€tion, that their walks 
are always at right angles ; there are 
no elegant irregularities, no pleafin 
deviations, but all is artificial, ai 
and uniform. In an afternoon and 
evening of the femmer, the great 
middle alley of this garden is filled 
with variety of good company, ladies 
and gentlemen, priefts, lawyers, and 
dominicans, &c. hundreds of whom 
are feated under the trees, and con- 
verfing together in parties ; for which 
purpofe the walk is fupplied witha 
multitude of little ordinary matted 
chairs, with the ufe of which, the 
company is accommodated, for the 
payment of a {mall piece of money. 
At the lowerend of this magnificent 
garden is an area, to which you pafs 
hy a draw-bridge. ‘This is called the 
Place of Louis the Fifteenth, on which 
fpota very large tair is kept at the 
latter end of Augutt, where all the 
moit brilliant wares of the city of 
Paris are expofed to fale. The tem- 
porary fhops, erecied for this occafi- 
on, are difpofed in the form of a 
crofs, with a large circle in the mid- 
dle of at. «At aight, when the can- 
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Gles are lighted up, the fhew is very 
fine. ‘The booths, erected tor ceffze- 


_houfes, &c. have concerts of vocal 


and inftrumental mutfic of the m:d- 
dling fort; fome have plays and pan- 
tomtme entertainments; many coach- 


es, filled with the beit company, are . 


driving about, and a large concourfe 
of people, on foot, are taking their 


walks under the awnings of the thops, 


and amufing themfelves with a fight 


of the furniture within, This fair 


contiaues for feveral weeks, and the 
Sundays themfelves are not excepted 
atter twelve o’clock at neon, 

Our refidence being near to the 
Thujlleries, I walked there very often 
for exercife and meditation. As I 
was taking my turn one morning, 
pretty early, on the terras, the fwal- 
jows, invited by a fwarm of flies, 
were tkimming about, in great num- 
bers, by the fide of it, and, amongft 
them, I obferved one that was per- 
fectly white. It flew by me feveral 
times, fo that I could have fhot it 
with eafe, if fuch a thing had not been 
abfolutely prohibited by the laws of 
the place. I {poke of this circum- 
fiance, a day or two afterwards, to 
Monficur Daubenton, the keeper of 
the king’scavinet, who fhewed me a 
white {wallow in that colletiea, but 


‘jt was in very indifferent prefervati- 


on. It feemed not tohave been, ori- 
ginally, {> perfett a {pecimen as that 
which I faw alive; to whieh my in- 
genious friend Mr. Lever would do 
great juitice it he had it, and I wifh- 
editio his poffeflion for that pur- 
pote. 


Tie Luxembourg. 

The gardens of the Luxembourg, 
which is another of the royal palaces, 
are not fo grand asthe former, but 
they have the advantage of more va- 
ricty, and fome parts would prefent a 
fweet agreeable retirement, if they 
were kept in as good order as thofe 


of the Thuilleries. The palace of 
Luxembourg has a large gallery, 
which is every where celebrated for 
the twenty-four large pictures of Ru. 
bens, with which it is farnifhed, con. 
taining the hiitary of Alary de Medi. 
cis, the mother of Louis the XIiith, 


_ 1 can fay nothing new in commenda- 


tion of them: but whoever (ces them, 
mutt be amazed at the brightnefs of 
the colours, which have been laid up. 
on the canvas an hundred and fifty 
years. The matter of the hittory ts 


_ all expreffied in fymbols, taken from 
_the heathen religion and mythology, 


with which it is rather overloaded, to 
pleafe my fancy. 1 have Jong beea 
of opinion, that our poets and pain. 


ters have falled into a degree of fer- * 


vility, and not feldom of manifeft ab- 
furdity, by their invariable and in- 
temperate application of the heathen 
machinery to all fubjects ; but in this, 

thaps, 1 may be accounted fqueam- 


_ ith, and find but few followers. There 


are other apartments, belonging to 
this palace, in which there are fome 
very fine, and many very pleafing 
pictures, which were brought from 
the king’s cabinet ; particularly one 
of the Crucifixion, with the fun 
eclipfed ; and another of our Saviour 
driving the bayers and fellers out of 
the temple. ‘he capital figure, which 
is that of our Savionr himfelf, is too 
mild and placid for the occafion ; but 
near hin there isa Jew, with an air 
of faucinefs in the countenance and 
the attitude, which is incomparably 
well hit, fo that one may put into his 
mouth the fenfe he 1s {peaking. In 
acorner, of the fame piece, there is 
an excelleat figure of a mifer, brood- 
ing over his money-table, and begin- 
ning to be alarmed for the fate of his 
treafure. The face is excellent; but 
the painter, by a ftrange metaebro- 
nifin, has put a large pair of {pecta- 
cles upon his nofe. 
(Te ce continued.) 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Man, confidered as the Governor of the 
World. . 


(Gontinued from page 376.) 


HE‘arm and hand together con- 
tribute ftill more to the exercife 
of the authority of man. 

Since man has an artn, he is mafter 
of every thing on eafth, ‘This malt 
naturally follow. ‘That being truly 
the token and infrument of a mott 
effectual fovereignty. Behold the a- 
nimals, Onc isa hunter, and has the 
jaftruments fit for hunting. Another 
isa fifher, and it is in order that he 
may reach very deep into the water,’ 
that he has both his neck and beak 
very long : He has alfo long fcaly an- 
fledged thighs, that he may dip into 
the water without foiling himfelf tn 
the mire. ‘The vocation of another 
is to carry or draw burdens; to 
which purpofe his hams and fhould- 
ers are wonderfully adapted. All 
have their proper functions, together 
with the tools belonging to them.— 


They all have a trade, in which they 
reipectively excel: But no more is to 


be expected from them. You may 
perhaps with blows, inticements, or 
exercife, break them to fome lefs com- 
mon operation, and oblige them to 
vary their motions according to your 
defires, and the repeated fignals you 
give them: But all that fkill refides 
in yourfelf, and argues no particular 
dexterityin them; mach lefs is it 
the mark of any defizn of theirs, or 
of the leaft degree of perfeétion ac- 
quired by reafoning. In fhort, all 
their free operations are as limited as 
the inftruments of their profeftion : 
But the arm of man being an univer- 
fal inftrument, his operations and go- 
vermment extend as far as mature it- 
felf. 

That arm, by ftiftening, performs 
the funétions of a leaver or a bar.—~ 
When bent it imitates the flail, the 
bow, and any kind of fpring whatfo- 
ever. By doubling the fit dict ter- 
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minates it, it {trikes like a mallet.—~ 
When it rounds the-cavity of the 
hand, it holds liquids like a cup. By 
bending or joining its fingers clofe to 
each other, it makes books, pincers, 
and nippers of them. ‘The two arms 
ftretched out imitate the balance ; 
and when one of them is fhortened 
to fupport fome great burthen, the 
other ftretched out immediately oa 
the oppofite fide, conftitutes an equi- 
librium, and, like the Roman ba- 
lance, makes up the overplus of the 
weight with the length of the lea- 
ver. 

But comparing the arm and hand 
with thofe of our ordinary inftru- 
ments, is leffening their merit. “The 
arm is both the model and foul, as it 
were, of all inflruments whatfoever. 
It is the foul of them, as the excel- 
lence of their effeéts always proceeds 
from the arm and hand which dire& 
them. It is likewife the model of 
them: Since they ire all fo many 
imitations or extenfions of its diffe- 
rent properties. "That arm, which by 
ftitfening heaves up a ftone or a piece 
of timber, has given us the idea of 
the leaver. It lengthens itfelf in a 
manner by laying hold of that leaver, 
Its ttrength may thus be increafed an 
hundred-fold, and then it turns over 
a rough piece of marble, or makes a 
heap of trees it has cut down move 
before it. “That arm, which could 
give alone no indifferent blow, and 
which raifed, no doubt, the firtt idea 
of all hammers, bv clofing up the 
fingers, when it comes to borrow the 
afitance of an axe, knocks down an 
ox at a blow. 

That hand which wouldeven bruif 
itfelf, ifit &ruck immediately upon 
ftones and metals, needs but direct @ 
few pieces of wood or iron to mafter 
ail things, and render them afeful. 

"That arm which is not two cubits 
long, performs wonders when aftifted 
by the vigour of the tools which re- 
prefent or defend it. It feems that 
nothing can refit or top it. It bruifes 
valt rocks, a1.d breaks throug! 
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tains. It reftrains rivers, and forces 
them to run in new channels, Iron 
and all metals take what turn it 1s 
pleafed to give them. It conquers 
the refitance of marbles and ones: 
It thapes them at pleafure like @ piece 


of foft wax; and naw makes of them — 


an arch to join the two fides of a large 
canal; now whirls them about into a 
ftair-cafe, to render every part of 
man’s abode acceflible to him, or lays 
them abreaft and ina firing, from 
Rome to Brundufium,* to make them 
become in the middle of the muddieft 
plains, a way as hard as iron itfelf; a 
read that fhall be paffabie and fre- 
queated after two thoufand years fer- 
vice.t 

How does it compafs the hewing 
and fafhioning a rough picce of mac- 
ble, fo as to make a noble figure, a 
light drapery, the features of a man 
come out of it? What it could not 
attain to by itfelf, it performed by the 
afiiftance of the mallet and chiffel.— 
How did it dare attempt to raife and 
bang up a bell of thirty thovuf- 
and pounds weight an hundred feet 
from the ground, or to terminate the 
vaft pediment of the colonade of the 
Louvre by an ogee of two ftones on- 
ly? Itcalled to its help, leavers, pul- 
leys, wheels, cranes, and all forts of 
machines, in which a very {mall force 
ee better of a very great one.— 

ith thefe helps the hand of man 
makes itfelf fure of the victory over 
what refifts it, and it is that kind of 
magic that conftitutes its glory, by 
infallibly fubduing the heavieft and 
moft unmanagible matrers.——T he 
fiercencfs of wild animals, which 
ferves to people everywart of nature 
without the intermiffion or cares of 
man, does neverthelefs not hinder the 
hand of man from putting them un- 
der the yoke, and making a profit 
by them whenever there is need. "Tis 
true, it is weak, and could aot refit 
the tiger’stecth. The elephant would 

cs 


® The Via Appia. 
+ See Migim's Vogage ta Ital, 


bruife it with one blow of its trank; 
and if it attempted to bridle the ca. 
mel’s head, it would not be able ta 
teach it. It is that very hand, ne. 
verthelefs, that confines both the ti 
and the lion. tis that which on 
the elephant pafs from one region in. 
to another. 

Far from diminifhing the encomi- 
ums of the hand of man, we tha! 
complete them the more, by faying 
that it caufes itfelf to be feconded eve- 
ry where by a force which is not its 
own ; that it employs matters which 
exifted, and were made before it; 
that it has the fkril to take advantage 
of ihe proportion which is between 
the weight of the water and the light- 
nefs of wooed, to charge rivers with 
the greateht weights: That it makes 
wp 1s own infafficiency with toels 
and counterpoifes, and by the acceles 
ration of the mottonsit finds th 
out every part of nature. ‘Things in 
animate, the ftrongeft animals, the 
mott immoveable weights,the moft de- 
terminate motions obey it. It not 
only foftens the roughnefs of the 
fierce? animals, bat it makes their 
very palions and violence ferve its 
purpofes. And its dexterity turns ¢- 
very thing to its profit. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Memorrs of Sir Isaac New ron, 


“7 HIS incomparable man was 
born at Wolftrop, in Lincoln. 
fhire, in the year 1642. He enter- 
ed Trinity cellege, Cambridge, in 
1660. ‘There are proofs of his hav- 
ing made feveral profound refearch- 
es in geometry at the early age of 
twenty-four ; and even then of his 
having laid the foundations of his 
two principal works, Prixcipia and 
his Optics. However, he modeftly 
diftrufted 4+s talents at that time, and 
kept up his defigns ‘till age and re- 
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At length, in the year 1687, he was 
refolved to print his difcoveries, and 
accordingly pablithed his Mathemat- 
ical principles “of natural philofophy. 
‘This work, ia which the mott pro- 
found geometry ferves as the bafe of 
a fyftem of phyfies perfectly new, 
was not at firfl received with all the 
applaufe it merited: but, when it 
came to be fufficiently known, all 
the fuffrages which he flowly obtain- 
ed joined at once in exclamations of 
applaufe. ‘Two theories principally 
ominate in this work, namely, 
that of the dottrine of central forces, 
and the refiftance of bodics moving 
through fluid mediams, both entire. 
ly new, and the febject Mutated by 
the force of fublime geometry. ‘Thefe 
fubjeéts cannot now be treated of by 
another without cither repeating 
Newton’s words, or diminifhing 
from their force and precifion. At- 
traction and fpace, both banifhed 
from natural phi y by Defcar- 
tes, were reftored by Newton ; 
though thefe great men differed in 
pe rae many inftances 
their fentiments ftrongfy correfpond- 
ed. They both eytertained a juft 
contempt for the fubtifties of the 
fchools ; they wete both admirable 
geometricians, and faw the expedien- 
cy of introducing it into phyfics ; 
and both created fyftems which were 
never touched upon by others. 
While Newton was thus employ- 
ed in perfecting his Principia, he fill 
laboured at another performance, 
equally original, though of a lefs 
general extent. This was his Optics, 
or his treatife upon lights and co- 
jours, which firft appeared in the 
year 1704, ‘This treatife was foon- 
d upon experiments made by the 
suthor for the thirty years preceding, 
all equaily tending to elucidate the 
principles of this fcience, and to a- 
natomize, if we may fo exprefs it, 
the rays even of light; fo that New- 
ton may be gegarded as the original 
laventor of this whole doteingy— 
Vor, le No. fey 


But he was not confined to the fpecu- 
lative principles of the art alone ; he 
made an improvement in the mecha- 
nical part of optics, the reflecting 
telefcope being entirely of his inven- 
tion, though it was improved by fe- 
veral fucceeding artifts, This treats 
ife upon optics he left unfinifhed, his 
experiments being interrupted, and 
being either unwilling or unable to 
renew them. He was chofen profefs 
for of mathematics at Cambridge ia 
1669, and was one of the depatics 
who were fent to court to fupport its 
privileges, and alfo a member to re- 
prefeut the univerfity in pariiament. 
At the interceffion of the earl of Ha- * 
lifax with king William he was made 
treafurer of the mintin the year 1696, 
and was very ferviceable in a new 
coinage which was then fet forward. 
‘Three years after he was made ma- 
fter of the mint, the revenue of which 
en pe was very confiderable, 
and which he enjoyed till his death. 
In 1703 he was elected pretident of 
the Royal Society, and held that 
honour without interruption for 
twenty-two years, He was made 
a knight by the queen in 705. Le 
was held in ftill higher confideration 
under George the firft; and the prin- 
cefs of Wales, who was afterwards 
queen, gave him the kindeft marks 
of her eiteem. Above all other phi- 
lofophers, Newton had the fingulae 
pleature of enjoying his reputation 
while living. All the learned of 
England placed him at their head, as 
if by an ananimous fufftage. His 
phiiofophy was adopted by the whola 
body of his countrymen ; and it pre- 
vailed through aii the writings of the 
Royal Socicty as if already confecras 
ted by a long fucceflion of ages. Ia 
a word, he was honoured while liv. 
ing to fuch a dégree, that death it- 
felf could not increafe his reputations 
In the year 1699, when the mentbers 
of the academy of fciences at Paris 
were to chu a forcign aflociate, 
they unavimowly turacd Uncis eyes 
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vpon Newton. This great philofo- 
pher alfo placed his talents to the 
improveinent of chronology ,cf which 
he compofed a fyitem, nit fo folid 
indeed as that of his Principia, yet 
fill worthy of him. In this manner 
he continued improving mankind, 
and reaping the frait of his labours, 
for feveral years. He lived to the 
age of eighty-five, andenjoyed dur- 
ing that whole term, all but the laft 
five years, the moft aa and un- 
interrupted health. He died the 28th 
of March, 1727, his faneral biog 
performed with a fplendor equal to 
that of perfons of the mof high rank. 
* He lived in celibacy, and left confi- 
derable poffeffions to his heirs. He 
was fond of folitude, and did not 
chafe to be iaterrupted in his ftudies ; 
bot in other refpetts he was affable 
and kind. He preferred} retirement 
to glory, but had the fingular advan- 
tage of enjoying both at the fame 
time, 
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Lirz of the Honoxaste Major 
Genera Putnam. 
(Concluded from tage 363.) 
Remarkable Injlances of bis Prefer 

iY vation, 
t In the Effay om the Life of General Put- 
mam, we are informed, that fre- 
. _quenily, ina very particular mar- 
] ner, be was expofed ta death, We 
have room to infert only ihe two fel- 
lowing accounts of bis deliverance. 


en N Ajyor Putnam (fays Colonel 


ng Humphreys) chanced to lie, 
| with a batteau and five men, on the 
i caftern fhore of the Hudfon, near the 
. Rapids, contiguous to which Fort 


Wik Muller ood ; his men on the oppofite 
iG bank gave him to underitand that a 
i large y of Savages were in his 

i year and would be upon him in a mo- 
tt meat.—To ftay and be facrificed— 

ro. attempt croffing and be thot—or 
to.go down the falls, wigh an almoit 
abjolute certainty of being drowned, 
were the fole alternatives, that pre- 
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fented them lves to his choice. So 
inttantancoufly was the latter adopt- 
ed, that one man who had rambieda 
little from the party, was, of necefli- 
ty, left, and feil a miferable victim to 
favage barbarity. ‘lhe Indians arri- 
ved on the thore foon enough to fire 
many bails on the batteau before it 
could be got under way. No fooner 
had our batteau-men efcaped, by fa- 
vor of the rapidity of the current, 
beyond the reach of mufket thot ; 
than death feemed only to have becn 
avoided in one form, to be encouu- 
tered in another, not lefs terrible.— 
Prominent rocks, latent fhelves, ab- 
forbing eddies, and abrupt defcents, 
for a quarter of a mile, afforded 
fcarcely the fmaileft chance of efca- 
ping without a miracle. Putnam, 
trutting himfelf to a good Providence 
whofe kindnefs he had often experie 
enced, rather than to men, w 

tendereft mercies are often cruelty, 
was now feen to place himfelf fedate- 
ly at the helm, and afford an aftonifh- 
ing fpetacle of ferenity : His com- 
panions, with a mixture of terror, 
admiration and wonder, faw him, 
inceffantly changing the courfe, to 
avoid the jaws of tuin, that feemed 
expanded to fwaliaw the whirling 
boat. Twice he tuned it fairly 
round to fhun the rifts of rocks. A- 
midit thefe eddies in which there 
was the greatelt danger of its foun-, 
dering, at one moment the fides were 
expofed to the fury of the waves ; 
then the ftern, and next the bow 
glanced obliquely onward ,with incon. 
ceivable velocity.x—With not lefs a- 
mazemenc the Savages beheld him 
fometimes mounting the billows, 
then plunging abruptly down, at o- 
ther times {kilfully veering from the 
rocks, and fhooting through the on- 
ly narrow paflage ; until, at lait, shey 
viewed the boat fafely gliding on 
the fmooth furface of the tiream be- 
low. At this fighr, it is ailerted, that 
thefe rude fons of nature were affect- 
ed with the fame kind of fuperititi- 
ous veneration, which the Europe~ 
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ans in the dark ages entertained for 
fome of their mott valorous champi- 
ons, They deemed the man invul- 
nerable, whom their balls (on his 
puthing-from thore) would not touch ; 
aad whom they had feen fteering in 
fatety down the rapids that had never 
before been paffed. ‘They conceived 
it would be an affront againtt the 
Great Spirit, to attempt to kill this 
favored mortal with powder and 
ball, if they fhould ever fee and 
know him again. 

In the month of Auguft, five hun- 
dred men were employed, under the 
orders of the Majors, Rogers and 
Putnam, to watch the motions of the 
enemy near Ticonderoga. AtSouth 
Bay they feparated the party into tw 
equal divifions, and Rogers’ took a 
pofition on Wood Creek twelve mules 
diftant from Putnam. Upon being, 

time afterwards, cifcovercd, 
formed a re-union and concert- 
ed meafures for returning to Fort 
Edward. Their march through the 
woods, was ia three divifions by viLes, 
the right commanded by Rogers, the 
Jeft by Putnam and the center 
Captain D’Ell. ‘The firlt night they 
encamped on the banks of Clear Ki- 
ver, about a mile from old Fort Anna, 
which had been formerly built by 
General Nicholfon. Next morning, 
Major Rogers and a Britith officer, 
named Irwin, incautioufly fuffered 
themfelves, from a {pirit of faife e- 
mulation, to be engaged in firing at 
a mark. Nothing could have been 
more repugnant to the military prin- 
ciples of Putnam than fach conduét ; 
or reprobated by him in more poiat- 
ed terms, As foon as the heavy dew 
which had falleu the preceding night 
would permit, the detachment moved 
in one body, Putnam being in front, 
D’Ell in center and Rogers im the 
rear. The impervious growth of 
fhrubs and underbruth that had fprang 
up, where the land had been partialiy 
cleared fome years before, occafioned 
this changé in the order of march. 
At the moment of moving, the fa- 


mous French partizan Molang, who 
had been fent with five hundred men 
to intercept our party, was not more 
than one mile and an half diftant 
from them. Having heard the fir- 
ing, he hafted to lay an ambofcades 
precifely in that part of the wood 
mott favorable to his project. Mas 
jor Putnam was jut emerging from 
the thicket into the common forett, 
when the enemy rofe, and with dif- 
cordant yells and whoops, commen 
ced an attack upon the right of his 
divifion. Surprifed, but undifmay- 
ed, Putnam halted, returned the fire 
and pafied the word for the other di- 
vifions to advance for his fupport. 
D'Eil came. ‘The action, though 
widely fcattered aod principally 
fougit between man and man, foon 
grew general and intenfely warm.— 
It wouid be as difficult as ofclefs to 
defcribe this irregular and ferocious 
mode of fighting. an, ye came not 
up: but, as he geclared afterwards, 
formeda circular file between our prt- 
ty aad Wood Creek to prevent their 
being taken in rear or enfiladed.-— 
Succefsful as he commonly was, his 
conduct did not always pafy without 
vofavorable imputation. Notwith- 
ftanding it was a current {ying in 
the camp, ‘* that Rogers always eat, 
** but Putnam Jed his mento action ;"’ 
yet, injuttice, it ought to be remark- 
ed here, that the latter has never been 
known, in relating the ttory ofthis 
day’s difailer, to aflix any ftigma 
upon the conduct of the former, 
Major Putnam, perceiving it would 
be impracticable to crofs the creck, 
determined to maintain his ground, 
Infpired by ius example, the officers 
and men behaved wih great brave- 
ry: fometimes they fooght aggre- 
gately in open view, and fometumes 
individually umier cover; taking 
aim from behind the bodies of trees 
and aéting in a manner independent 
of eaxh other. For himfcit, having 
difcharged his fuzee feveral times, at 
Jength it miffed fire, while the muz- 
ale was preiied agaial the breait of 
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a large and well proportioned Savage. 
This warrior, availing himfelf of the 
indefenfible attitude ot his adverfary, 
with a tremendous war-hoop {prang 
forward, with his lifted hatchet, and 
compelled him to furrender; and 
having difarmed and bound him fat 
to a tree, returned to the battle. 
The intrepid Captains 1’E) and 
_» Harman, who now commanded, were 
forced to give ground for a little dif- 
tance : the Savages, conceiving this 
to be the certain harbinger of vitto- 
ry, rufhed impetucufly on, with 
Greadful and redoubled cries. But 
our two partizans, colle@ing a hand- 
fal of brave mea, gave the purfuers 
fo warm a reception as to oblige 
them, in turn, to retreat a little be- 
yond the {pot at which the aétion had 
commenced. Here they made a ftand. 
This change of ground occafioned 
the tree to which Puteam was tied 
to be directly between the fire of the 
two parties. Human imagination can 
hardly figure to itfelfa more deplo- 
rable fiivation, The balls flew in- 
ceffaatly from each fide, many ftruck 
the tree, while fome pafied through 
the fleeves and fkirts of his coat. in 
this flate of jeopardy, unable to move 
his body, to ftir his liimhs or even to 
incline his head, he remained more 
than an hoor. So equally balanced 
and fo obftinate was the fight! At 
one moment, while the batile fwer- 
ved in favor of the enemy, a young 
Savage, chofe an odd way of difco- 
vering his humor. Ile found Put- 
nam bound, He might have dif- 
patched him ata blow. But he Jo- 
ved better to excite the terrors of the 
"frees by hurling a tomahawk at 
iis head—or rather it thould feem 
his object was to fee how near he 
could throw it without touching him 
—the weapon flruck in the wee a 
number of times ata hair’s breadth 
diftance from the mark. When the 
Indian had finithed his amufement, a 
French Bas-Officer (a much more in- 
veterate favage by natare, though 
cclvended from to humane ang po- 





lifhed a nation) perceiving Putnam, 
came up to him, and, levelling a fu- 
zee within a foot of his breaft at- 
tempted to difeharge it; it miffed fire 
—ineffeQually did the intended vic- 
tim, folicit the treatment due to his 
fituation, by repeating, that he was 
aprifoner of war. ‘Lhe degenerate 
Frenchman did not underftand the 
Janguage of honour nor of nature: 
deat to their voice and dead to fen- 
fibility, he violently and repeatedly 
oe the muzzle of his gun againt 

uinam’s nbs, and finally gave bim 
acrucl blow on the jaw with the 
butt of his piece. After this dattard- 
ly deed he eft him. 

At length the active intrepidity of 
D’Elland * Harman, feconded by the 
perfevering valor ef their followers, 
prevailed. They drove from the field 
the enerny, who leit about nine 
dead behind them. As they were 
retiring Putnam was unticd by 
Indian who had made him prefoner 
and whom he afterwards called maf- 
ter. Having been conducted for 
fome diftance from the piace of aéti- 
on, he was ttripped of his coat, vet, 
ftockings and fhees ; loaded with as 
many ot the packs of the wounded 2s 
could be piled upon him ; firopgiy pi- 
nioned, and bis wrifts tied as cictely 
together as they coukl be pulled with 
acord. Afier he had marched, thro’ 
no pleafant paths, in this painful 
manner, for many a tedious mile ; 
the party (who were exceflively fa- 
tigued) halted to breathe. His hands 
were now immoderately {welled trom 
the tightnefs of the ligature : and the 
pain had become intolerable. His 
feet were fo much fcratched that the 
biood dropped faft fromthem, Ex- 
haufted with bearing a burden above 
his flrength, and frantic with tor- 
ments exquifite beyond exprefiion ; 
he entreated the Ivifh Interpreter to 
implore as the laft andonly grace he 

® This avorthy officer is fill living 
at Martbcroxgh, im the Stave of Meffa- 
chiipils 
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Gefired of the Savages, that they 
would knock him on the head and 
take his fcalp at once, or loofe his 
hands. A French officer, imfiantly 
interpofing, ordered his hands to be 
unbound and fame of the packs to 
be taken off. By this time the In- 
dian who captured bun end had been 
abfent with the wounded, coming up, 
gave him a pair of mocafons and 
expreffed great indignation at the un- 
worthy treatment his prifoner had 
faffered. 

‘That Savage Chief again return- 
ed tothe care of the wounded, and 
the Indians, about two hundred in 
number, went before the reft of the 
party tothe place whiere the whole 
were, that night, toenceamp, ‘They 
took with them Major Putnam, on 
whom (befides ene other 
outrages) had the barbarity to 
a vais with a toma- 
hawk, in lefi check. His fuf- 
ferings were in this place to be con- 
fammated. A fcene of horror, in- 
finitely greater than had ever met his 
eves before, was now preparing. It 
was determined to roait him alive! 
—For this purpofe they led him in- 
ton dark forett, ftripped him naked, 
bound him to a tree and piled dry 
brufh with other fuel, at a {mati dif- 
tance, ina circle roundhim, They 
accompanied their labours, as if for 
his fcneral dirge, with fcreams and 
founds inimitable but by favage voi- 
ces. Themhey fet the piles on fire. 
A fudden fhower damped the riling 
flame. Still they ftrove to kindle it, 
until, at laft, the blaze ran fiercely 
round the circle. Major Putnam 
foon began to feel the feorching 
heat. His hands were fo tied that 
he could move his body. He often 
fhifted fides as the fire approached. 
"This fight, at the very idea of which 
all but Savages mutt thudder, afford- 
ec the highett diverfion to his inhu- 
min tormentors, whe demonftrated 
the deliriam of their joy by corref- 
pondent yells, dances and gefticala- 
tions. dic thought that bis final 


hour was inevitably come. He fum* 
moned all his refolution endecompof 
ed his mind, as far as the ctrcamttan- 
ces Could admit, to bid an eternal 
farewel to all he held moit dem.— 
To quit the world would tearcely 
have colt a fingle pang but for the 
idea of home, but for the rememb- 
rance ot domeftic endearments, of 
the affeftionate partner of his foul, - 
and of their beloved offspring. His 
thoughts was ultimately fixed ona 
happier ftate of exifience, beyond 
the tortures he was beginning to en- 
dure. ‘The bitternefs of death, even 
of that death which is accompanied 
with the keeneft agonics, was, ina 
manner, pafl—nature, with a feeble 
ftrogete, was quitting its Jaft hold on 
fubtenary things—when a French 
ofacer rufhed through the croud, o- 
ened a way by fcattering the burn- 
ing brands, and unbound the vidim. 
It was Molang himfeit—to whom a 
Savage, unwilling to fee another hu- 
man facrifice immolated, had ran and 
communicated the tidings. That 
Commandant fpurned and feverely 
réprimanded the barbserians, whofe 
no€iemal Powwas and hellith Orgies 
he fudderly ended. Putnam did net 
want for feeling nor gratitude. ‘The 
French Cowmazuder, fearing to truft 
him alone with them, remained until 
he could deliver him in fafezy into 
the hands of jis matier. 

‘The Savage zpproached his prifcn- 
er kindly and feemed to treat him 
with particular afteétion. He offer- 
ed him fome hard bifcuit, but finding 
that he could not chew them, on ac- 
count of the blow he had received 
from the Frenchman, this more hp- 
mane Savage fuaked fcme of the bii- 
cuit in water and made him fuck the 
pulp-like part. Determined, howe- 
ver, not to lofe his captive (the re. 
frefhment being finifhed) he took the 
mocafons from his feet and tied them 
to one of his wrifts : then direCting 
him toliedown on his back upon 
the bare ground, he ftretched one 
arm to its fal) length, aud bound it 
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faft to a young tree ; the other arm, 
wasextotded and bound ia the {ime 
mannet—his legs were ftretched a- 
part and fafiened to two faplings. 
‘Then a number of tall, but flender 
were cut down ; whichgwith 

me long buthes, were laid acrofs 
bis body from head to foot : on each 
fide lay as many Indians as could 


conveniently find lodging, in order - 


to prevent the poffibility of his ef- 
cape. In this difagreeable and pain- 
ful pofture he remained until morn- 
ing... During this night, the longeft 
and mott dreary conceivable, sath 
ro ufed to relate that he felt a ray of 
cheerfulnefs come cafually acrofs his 
mind, and could not even refrain 
from fmiling, when he refleéted on 
this Judicrous groupe for a painter, 
of which he himfelf was the princi- 
pal figure. 

The next day he was allowed his 
blanket and mocafons, and permitted 
co march without carrying any pack, 
or receiving any. infult. ‘To allay 
his extreme hunger, a little bear’s 
seat was given, which he fucked 
throegh his teeth. At night, the 
party arrived at Ticonderoga and 
the prifoner was placed under the 
care of a French guard. ‘The Sava- 
ges, who had beea prevented from 
giucting their diabolical thir for 
blood, took every opportunity of ma- 
nifefting their malevolence for the 
difappointment, by horrid grimaces 
and angry geilures; but they were 
fuffered no more to offer violence or 
perfonal indignity tohim. 

PP PUPVA VPI PIA 
Mumoirs of Baron Freperice 
TRENCK. 

ExtraSed from his Life, written by 
bimfelf. 

(Continued from page 366.) 

F E W days after the battle of 
Sorau, the ufual camp poft-man 


brought me a letter from my coufin 
‘Teeack, the calouel of pandours,dated 


at Efiek, four months back, of which 
the following is a copy : 

«© Your letter of the twelfth of 
“ February, from Berlin, informs 
«* me you defire to have fome Hun- 
** garian horfes. On thele you would 
** come and attack me and my pan- 
** dours. I faw, with p!eafure, dur- 
** ing the laft campaign, that the 
** Proffian ‘Trenck was alfo a good 
“ foldier; and that! might give you 
** fome proofs of my attachment, I 
‘© then returned the horfes which my 
*¢ men had taken. If, however, you 
** with to have Hungarian horfes, 
* you muft take mine, in like man- 
** ner, from me in the field of battle; 
*¢ or, fhould you fo think fit, come 
** and join one who will receive you 
** with open arms, like his friend and 
** fon, & who will procure you every 
** advantage yOucan defire, &c.” 

At firft 1 was terrified at reading 
this letter, yet could not help finiling. 
Cornet Wagenitz, now general in 
chief of the Heffe Caffel forces, and 
Lieutenant Grotthaufen, both now 
slive, and then prefent, were my camp 
comrades. 1 gave them the letter to 
read, and they laughed at its con- 
tents. It was determined to thew it 
to our-fuperior officer, Jafchinkky, on 
a promife of fecrecy, and it was ac- 
cordingly fhewn him within an hour 
after it, was received. 

The reader will be fo kind as to 
recolle& that, as I have before faid, it 
was this Colonel Jafchinkky, who oa 
the 12th of February, the fame year, 
at Berlin, prevailed on me to write to 
the Auttrian Trenck,my coufin ; that 
he received the letter open, and un- 
dertook to fend it according to its 
addrefs; alfo that, in this letter, J, in 
jet, had afked him to fend me fome 
Hungarian horfes, and when they 
came had promifed one to jafchinkky. 
He read the letter with an air of 
fome furprize: we laughed, and it 
being whifpered through the army, 
that in confequence of our late vic- 
tory, detathed corps would be fent 


into Hungary, Jafchintky faid, ** We 
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* thall now go and take Hungarian 
“* horfesx for ourfelves.” Here the 
converfation ended, and I returned, 
little fufpetting future confequences, 
to my tent. 

I muft here, make the following 
obfervations : 

rft. | had not obferved the date of 
the letter, brought by the poft-man, 
which, as I have faid, was four 
months back: this, however, the 
colonel did not fail to remark. 

2d. The probability is, that this 
wasanet fpread for me by this falfe 
and wicked man. ‘The return of my 
hurfes, during the preceding cam- 
paign, had been the fubject of much 
converfation. Itis poffible he had 
the king’s orders to watch me ; but, 


more probably, he only prevailed on , 


me to write, that he might entrap 
me, by a fictitious anfwer. Certain 
it is, my coufin ‘Trenck, at Vienna, 
affirmed, to his death, he never re- 
ceived any letter from me, confe- 
quently never could fend any an{wer. 
1 muft, therefore, conclude this let- 
ter was forged. 

Jafehinfky was at this time one of 
the king’s favorites; his {py over the 
army, a tale-bearer, an inventor of 
lies and wicked calumnies, Some 
years after the event of which I am 
now fpeaking, the king was obliged 
to break and banifh him the coun- 
try. 

he day after the receipt of this 
Jetter I was, unheard, unaccufed, un- 
judged, conducted like a criminal, 
from the army, by fifty huffars, and 
imprifoned in the fortrefs of Glatz. 
I was allowed to take three horfes, 
and my fervants, but my whole equi- 
page was left behind, which I never 
faw more, and which became the 
booty of Jafchiniky. My commifii- 
on was given to Cornet Schatzel, and 
I cathiered, without knowing why. 
There were no legal evquiries made; 
all ey done by the king’s com- 
Unhappy people! where power is 
fuperior to Jaw, and where the inao- 





cent and virtuous, mect ponifhment 
inttead of reward! Unhappy land! 
where the omnipotent, Suc 1s ouR 
Wixt, fuperfedes all legal featence, 
and robs the fubje&t of property, life, 
and honor! 

I once more repeat, I was brought 
to the citadel of Glatz: 1 was not, 
however, thrown into a dungeon, but 
impriivned in a chamber ot the offi- 
cer of the guard; was allowed my 
fervant to wait on me, and permitted 
to walk on the ramparts. 

I did not want money, and there 
was only a detachment trom the gar-~ 
rifon regiment, in the city of Glatz, 
the officers of which were all poor. f£ 
foon: had both friends and freedom, 
and the rich prifoner, every day kept 
opén table. 

He, only, who. had known me in 
this ardor of my youth, who had wit- 
nefled how hizh I afpired, and the 
fortune that attended me at Berlin, 
ean imagine what my feelings were, 
at finding myfelf thus fuddenly caft 
from my high hopes. 

I wrote fubmiflively to the king, 
requefied to be tried by a court-mar- 
tial, and not desring any favor, 
fhould { be found guilty. This 
haughty tone in a youth, was dif- 
pleating, and I received no anfwer, 
which threw me into defpair, and 
induced me to ufe every poflible 
means to obtain my liberty. 

Five months foon paifed away in 
prifon: peace was concluded; the 
king was returned to his capital: my 
commiffion in the guards was beftow- 
ed on another, when Lieut. Paifchky, 
of the regiment of Fouguet, and ko- 
fign Reitz, who often mounted guard 
over me, propofed that they and [ 
fhould efcape together. I yielded, ove 
plan was fixed, and every preparatory 
flep taken. 

At that time there was another pri- 
foner at Glatz; whofe name was Mane 
get, by birth 2 Swifs, and captain of 
cavalry in the Natzmerfchen huffars; 
he had been broken and condemned 
by a court-martial, to tea years ins 




















rifonment, with an allowance of on- 
y four rix-dollars per month. 

Having done this man kindneffes, 
1 was refolved to refeue him alfo, 
from bondage, at the fame time with 
myfelf. I communicated my defign, 
and made the propofal, which was ac- 
cepted by him, and meafures were 
taken ; yet were we betrayed by this 
vile man, who thus obtained pardon 
aud freedom. 

Piafchky, who had beea informed 
that Reitz was arrefted, faved him- 
felf by deferting. I denied the fact 
i prefence of Manget, with whom I 
was confronted, and bribed the audi- 
tor with a hundred ducats. By this 
means Reitz only fuffered a year’s 
imprifonment, and the lofs of his 
commiffion. I was then clofely con- 
finch in a chamber, for having endea- 
vored to corrupt the kings cfficers, 
and was guarded with greater caution. 

My deftiny at Glatz, was now be- 
come more untoward and fevere. The 
king’s fufpicions were increafed, as 
likewife was his anger, at my late 
attempt to efcape. 

Left ta myfelf, I confidered my fi- 
twation in the worl point of view, 
and determined either on flight or 
Geath. The length and clofencfs of 
toy confinement became unfupport- 
ableto my impatient temper. 

I had always had the garrifon on 
my fide, nor was it poffible to pre- 
vent my making friends among them, 
They knew Ihad money, and in a 
poor garrifon regiment, the officers of 
which are all diffatisfied, having, moft 
of them, been drafted from other 
cerps, and fent thither asa puaith- 
ment, there was nothing: that might 
not be undertaken. 

My fcheme, then, was as follows : 

My window looked toward the ci- 
ty, and was ninety feet from the 
ground in the tower of the citadel, 
oat of whieh I could not get, with- 
out having found a place of refuge 
in the city. 

This an officer undertook to pro- 
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foap-boiler to nt a hidi 
rth I then AB we conkontesiie 
and fawed through three large iron 
bars; but this was too tirefome a 
mode, it being neceffary to file away 
eight bars from my wiadow, before [ 
could pafs through: another officer 
»rocured me a file, which I was o- 
bliged to ufe with caution, let f 
fhould be overheard by the fentinels. 

Hawing ended this labor, I cut my 
leather portmanteau into thongs, few- 
ed them ead toend, added the theets 
of my bed, and defcended fafely from 
this aftonifaing height. 

It rained, the night was dark, and 
all feemed fortunate, bet I had to 
wade through moats full of mad, be- 
fore | could enter the city, a circum- 
ftance I had never once confidered. I 
fank up to the knees, and’after long 
ftruggling, and incredible efforts to 
get out, | was obliged, myfelf, to 
call the fentinel, aod defire hum to go 
and tell the governor, Trenck wae 
ftuck faft in a ditch! 

My misfortune was the greater on 
this occafion, becaufe that General 
Fouquet was then governor of Glatz. 
He was one of the cruelleft of men. 
He had been wounded by my father 
in a duel; and the Auftrian Trenck 
had taken his baggage in 1744, and 
alfo laid the country of Glatz under 
contribution. He was, therefore, an 
enemy to the very name of Trenck ; 
nor did he lofe any opportunity of 
giving me proofs of his enmity, and 
efpecially on the prefent oceafion, 
when he left me ftanding in the mad 
till noon, the fport of the foldiers. I 
was then drawn out, half dead, only 
again to be imprifoned, and fhut us 
the whole day, without water to wafh 
me. No one can imagine how f 
looked, exhaafted and dirty, my long 
hair having fallen into the mud, with 
which, by my ftruggling, it was load- 
ed. I remained in this condition till 
the next day, when two fellow pri- 


(To be continutds } 


foners were fent toaflift and clea» 
me. 
@1te me, and prevailed on an honeft 
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» "MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Sererr of Masonry, 
( Continned from page 379+) 
@gBeorusair Love. 


HE neceflity there is for the ex- 

-ertion of brotherly regard a- 
Mong mafons in the lodge, is obvi- 
ous to every one:—Prace, REGU- 
LaARITy, and pecorum are indif. 
penfible duties here :—all the fire of 
refentment, and remembrance of in- 
juties, fhould be forgotcen ; and that 
cordiality ought to be warm amon 
us, which brings with it chearfulnefs 
and rejaicing :—the true worthippers 
of the Deity, men who held jaft-noti- 
ons of the principles 
times of barbarous i ce, dared 
pot publicly practife the one nor pro- 


mulgate the bot happy is 
our eftate, in. this red age and 
this land of fi » we profes our 


fentiments with freedom, and with- 
oot fear; we exercife our religious 
principles ander a full toleration ; 
and as focial beings we affemble ia 
the lodge, to enjoy the pleafures of 
friendfhip, and the breathings of true 
benevojence without alloy. 

After the bufinefs of the lodge is 
difpatched, we are mit together ta 
expand’ the chearfaluefs of opr hearts 
without guile ; for here are no tale- 
bearers, cenfors, nor -revilers among 
us ;—our lodge is facred to stcince: 
hencé we may fay figuratively, 
** jt is fituate in the fecret places, 
«« where the cock holdeth not his 
*« watch, where the voice of railing 
** reacheth mot, where brawling, as 
«« the intemperate wrath cf women, 
«* cannog be heard.” 

Without fofpicion of being betray- 
ed in our words, or en{nared in the 
opennefs of onr dealings, our mirth 
here is undifguifed, is governed by 
PRUDENCE tempered with sove, 
and cléathed in CHariry :—thus it 
ftandeth void of offence :—no mali- 


ejous mind wraps innoceat ¢xpreffions 
Vor, I. No. As 
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nature, in the 
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to wicked conftruftions, nor inter- 


prets unmeaning jefts into farcafins 
or fatyres; but as-every fentiment 
flows full of benevolence, fo every 
ear here, is attaned to ‘the ftrain, in 
harmonious concord, and taftes the 
pleafures of feftivity fo pure, that 
they bear our reflections, in the mor- 
ning, without remorfe. 

Peace, regularity, and decorum, 
are not the offspring of controul, nor 
the iffue of authority; bat a volun- 
tary fervice, which every man brings 
to the lodge. . 

There are feafonsindeed, in which’ 
authority is properly exercifed ;—— 
man is frail ;—the moft prudent may 
fometimes deviate :—it was a maxim 
of the ancient philofophers, that ‘‘ to 
err was human;” therefore in the 
lodge there ought to be a conitant 

vernor, who fhould reitrain the 
improprieties which may intrude a- 
mong us, by any brother coming 
here after an intemperance in liquor. 

Another degree of brotherly love 
which thould pees hert, is to hear 
the petitions of every member of this 
fociety with tendernefs and attention. 
—Where there is at any time a bro- 
ther of our community fick or in die 
ftrefs, the cafe of his calamities fhould 
come here repfefented by a brother, 
who wiil ‘cilies deceive us, nor hold 
back any part of his merits:—and 
the lodge mutt teRify all due regard, 
by receiving the petition patiently, 
and giving relief according to the de~ 
ferts. 

The moft materia! part of that bro« 
therly love which fhould fubfi@ a- 
mong mafons,is that of {peaking 
well of each other to the woild:— 
more efpecially it is expected of eve- 
ry member Of this fraternity, that he 
fhould not traduce his brother,—Ca- 
lumny and Mander are deteitable 
crimes againit fociety.— Nothing can 
he viler than to traduce 4 man be- 
hind his back; it is like the villainy 
of an affaffin, who has not virtue e« 
noua W2 givehis adverfary the means 

rr 
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of felf-defence; but lurking in dark- 
nefs, flabs him whilft he is unarmed, 
and unfufpicious of an enemy. 

Of this crime the much-admired 
poet Shakefpeare has given a juft de- 
feription. 

** The man who Meals my purfe, 

reals trafh; 
‘© "Tavas mine, ‘tis bis, and may be 
| lave to thoufands : 
** But he who pilfert from me my good 


name, 
** Robs me of that which not enriches 


him, 
* But makes me poor indeed,” 


Calumny has this direful confe- 
quence, that ic carries with it nota 
momentary effe& only, but endures 
for time uncounted.— The wickednefs 
ot the world is fuch, that it is greedy 
of fcandal; and when once the voice 
of defamation hath uttered its poifon, 
like a pettilence it finites and conta- 
minates ;—it {preads jcaloufies in fa- 
milies, divifion and wrath amon 
friends, urges fathers againft chil- 
dren, and brother againft brother.— 
When once the pernicious tale gets 
birth, it cannot be recalled; and 
thence the finner’s penitence is not ca- 
pable of expiation: for the evil con- 
fequences may lay dormant in the 
womb of futurity, and become an in- 
tail of forrow on the thied and fousth 

eneration of him that is injured.— 
hat malice and mifchief, what in- 
fernal difpofition, muft aiuate the 
mind which is capable of defaming 
the innocent !—there is no crime of 
which fuch a wretch might not be 
the perpetrator ;—againft {uch a vil- 
lain there isno armour for defence ; 
—he affaults the naked and unfufpi- 
cious, and like the contagion of fome 
horrid difeafe, he fmiteth whilft the 
victim fleeps.—Juftice is difarmed a- 
ainft fuch a finner, as concealment 
is his fafe- guard, and only the eye of 
heaven difcovers his iniquity. 

It is not only ex of mafons, 
that thy fhould, with a confcientious 
foul, refrain from evil-fpeaking ; bat 
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alfo, that they fhould fpeak well of 
each other.’ 

To give a man his juf€ and due 
charaéter, is fo eafy a duty, that it is 
not poflible for a benevolent mind to 
avoid it;—it isa degree of common 
jaftice which honefty itfelf prompts 
one to.—It is not enough that we re- 
frain from flander ; but it is ired 
of mafons that they fhould gra- 
cioufly and with affection, withhold- 
sng nothing that can be attered toa 
brother’s praife or good name with 
truth. —What ure doth it give 
the heart, feeling benevolent dif- 
pofitions, to give praifes where due! 
——There 1s a felfith joy in good 
{peaking, as felf approbation fucceeds 
it Befides, the — of fuch aman 
feels enlarged, whilft he utters the 
praife due to his neighbour; and he 
experiences all the fineft fenfations of 
Lent ome. be . poet onny to the 

object of his ‘ 

The neutral difpattica, frigid and 
referved, ee - good norevil; 
—but the man tafting brotherly love, 
pba se rae « Icis aneaf, ns 

means owing 

and working good works ;—for by a 
juft praife to i » you recom- 
mend the induftrious man to thofe to 
whom he might never be known, and 
thereby enlarge his credit and his 
trade.—By a juft mene d 
merit, you may open a 
vancement through thofe whofe pew- 
er might never have been petitioned. 
—By a proper praife of genius and 
art, you may roufe the attention of 
thofe patrons to whom the greateft 
defervings might have remained a fe- 
cret. Itis a degree of juftice which 
every man has a right to, from his 
brother, that his virtues be not con- 
cealed. 

To throud the im 


ions of our 


friend, and cloak his infirmities, is 
chriftian-like, and charitable, confe- 
em. becoming a mafon :—even 

truth fliould not be told at all 
times ; for where we cannot approve, 
we fhould pity in filence.—What 
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pleafure or profit can there arife 

expofing the fecrets idee 
To exhort him, is virtgous ;—to re- 
vile him, is inhuman ;—and to fet 
Bim out quan cobjedl af tidicalnioin- 


From hence we moft neceffarily de- 
termine, that the duty of ro 
man leads to work the works of be- 
nevolence ; and his heart is touched 
with joy, whilft he aéts within her 
precepts. 

Let us therefore be ftedfaft and im- 
moveable in our ordinances, that we 
be proved to have a TONeUE OF 
@vop asPort! 

(Te be continued.) 





A Systeu of Pourre Maxwens, 


(Continued from fage 371.) 

D-BREtpine, 
TH UT good-breeding, 

P vexbahertiaiutanls 


nature, is it not 
wonderful that poficfied of the 
ient in the other ? 
The modes of it, va ing according 
to perfons, places, and circum*ances, 
cannot indeed be acquired otherwife 
than by time snialieeiinn but 
the fubfance is every whese and al- 
ways the fame. 
_ What goed morals are to fociety 
in general, good manners are to par- 
ticular ones ; their band and fecuri- 
ty. Of all aétions, next to that of 
g 2 good one, the confci- 
oafnefs of rendering a civility is the 
moft grateful. 
We feldom fee a perfon, let him 
Be ever fo ill-bred, deficient in re- 
pect to thofe whom he acknowledges 
to be his fuperiors; the manner of 
fhewiny this refpe&, then, is all we 
coatend for, well-bred man 
exprefics it naturally and cafily, while 
he who ® unufed to goad company 
exprcilcs it awkwardly. Study, then, 


to thew that refpet which every one 

withes to thew, in an eafy and grate- 

ful way ; but this mutt be learnt by 
ation. 

In company with your equals, or 

in mixed companies, a greater !ati- 

tude may be taken in your behavior ; 


* yet, it fhouid never exceed the hounds 


of decency ; for, though no one ia 
this cafe, can claim any diftingutfhed 
marks of refpect, every one is entit- 
led to civility and good manners.— 
A man need not, for example, fear 
to put his hands in his pockets, take 
fouff, fit, ftand, or occafionally walk 
about the room; but it would be 
highly unbecoming to whiitie, wear 


- his hat, loufen his garters, or throw 
higefelf acrofs the chairs. Such li- 


berties are offenfive to our equals, 
and infulting to oor inferiers. Ea- 
finefs of carriage by no meansimplies 
inattention and careleffnefs. Nu one 
is at liberty to a¢t, in all refpects, as 
he pleafes ; but is bound by the laws 
of good manners te behave with de- 
corum. 

Let a man talk to you ever fo ftu- 
pidly or frivoloufly, not to pay fome 
attention to what he fays, is unpolite. 
Nay, if he éven forces his converfa- 
tion ow you, it is worfe than rudenefs 
not to liften to him ; fer your inat- 
tention in this cafe, tells him, in cx- 

fs terms, that yoo think him a 

lockhead and not worth hearing.— 
If fuch behaviour is rade to men, it 
is much more fo to women, who, be 
their rank what it will, have, on ac- 
count of their fex, a claim to offici- 
ous attention from the mea. 

When invited to dinner or fapper, 
- mott never uferp to yourtelf the 

places, the heft dithes, ae. bur 
always decline them, and offer them 
to others, except, indeed, you are 
offered any thing by a fuperior, when 
it would be a rudenefs, if you like | 
, not to accept it immediately, 
without the leatt apology. Ther, 
for example, was a fuperior, the maf- 
ter of thetable, to offer you a thing 
of which there was bet one, two pate 
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it to the perfon next you, would be 
indirectly charging him that, offered 
itto you, with a want of good man- 


ners and proper refpcét to his compa- 
ny ; or, if you were theonly ftranger 
prefent, it would bea rudenefs if you 
make a feint of refufing it with the 
cuftomary apology, ‘ I cannot think 
of taking it from you, fir;’ or, ‘1 
am forry to deprive you of it ;’ as it 
is fuppofed he 1s confcious of his own 
yank, and if he chofe not to give 
it, would not have offered it; your 
apology therefore, in this cafe, is 
putting him upon an equality with 
yourfelf. In lke manner, it is rude- 
nefs to draw back when requefted by 
a faperior to pafs a door firft, or to 
ftep into a carriage before him. Io 
fhort, it would be endlefs to particu- 
larife all the inftances in which a well 
bred man fhews his politenefs in good 
company, fuch as not yawning, 
finging, whittling, lounging, putting 
his legs upon the chairs, and the like, 
familiarities every man’s good fenfe 
maft condemn, and good-breeding 
abhor. 

But, good-breeding confifts in more 
than merely not being ill-bred. To 
return a bow, {peak when you are 
fpoken to, and fay nothing rude, are 
fuch negative atts of good-breeding, 
that they are little more than not be- 
jing a brute. Would it not be a very 
poor commendation of any man’s 
cieanlinefs, to fay that he was not 
ofenfive ? lt we with for the good 
will and efteem of our acquaintance, 
eur good-breeding mutt be attive, 
cheerful, officious and feducing. 

For example, thould-you invite 
any one to dine or fup with you, re- 
collc& whether ever you had obferv- 
ed them to prefer one thing to ano- 
ther, and endeavor to procuré?that 
thing ; when at table, fay, * Atfuch 
atime, Ithink you feemed to give 
this difh a preference, I therefore 
ordered it.” £ This is the wine I 
obferved you like beft, I have there- 
fore been at fome pains to procure it.’ 
"Ad rifling as thefe things may appear, 
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they prove’an attention to the 

they are faid to ; and as attention in 
trifles is the teft of t, the eom- 
pliment will not be left. 

1 need only refer you to your own 
breaft. » How have thefe little atten- 
tions, when fhewn you by others, 
Gattered eet ee which no man 
is free ? They in and at- 
tach us te that perfon, and prejudi 
“ afterwards, to ali that he fays or 

oes, 

-Addrefs and manners, with weak 
perfons, who are aétually three- 
fourths of the world, are every thing 3 
and even people of beft under. 
ftanding are taken in With them.— 
Where the heart is not won, and the 
eye pleafed, the mind will be feldom 
on our fix 

re fhort, leagning and erudition, 
without goed- ing, are tirefome 
and pedantic ; = ill-bred man 
is as onfit for good company, as he 
will be unwelcome in it. Nay} he 
is full as unfit nappa arm 

- Make, then, good-breedi 
hadlgies object of your dumghes 
and actions. Be pa y obferv- 
ant of, and endeavor to imitate, the 
behaviour and manners of fuch as are 
diftinguifhed by their politenefs ; and 
be perfuaded, that good- breeding is 
to all worldly qualifications, what 
charity is to all chriftian virtues ; it 
adorns merit, and ofien covers the 
want of it. 


(To be continued. ) 
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For the Cériffian’s, Schelar’s, and 


Farmer's Magazine. 


The InrLuence of the Femare 
Sex on the Exjorments of 
socrat LiFe. 


SHALL akk the indulgence of the 
fair fex, while 1 make a few ob- 
fervations gn the figure which the la- 
dies are calculated to make in a ma- 
trimonial fate, and in focial life. It 
may afford them inftruciion, and I 
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mony, among® favages, hav- 
ing no objeét but» ation and 
flavery, is a very hu ftate for 
the female fex: But, deli ni- 
zation, quick fenfibility, lively ima- 
gination, with fweetnefs of temper, 
above all, qwalify the fair for a more 
d 


i ‘fociety with men, who are 
to be their companions and bofom 
frieuds. Inthe common courfe of 


education, young ladies are educated 
to make an-agreeable figare, and to 
behave with external decency and 


iety. - little attention is 

Te teiasialitercons of the mind, 
and little doth it redound to the ho- 
nour Of the homan race. Due culti- 
vation of me — ree would add 
reatly to the happinefsof the gentle- 
ne td fil more to that OF the 
ladies. Time imperceptibly glides 
off; and, when youth and teary 
vanith, a fine lady, who never enter- 
tained a thought into which her ad- 
mirer did not enter, furrenders herfelf 
now to” h and difcontent. 
A lady, on the contrary, who has 
merit, improved by virtuous and re- 
fined edacation, retains, ‘in her de- 
cline, an influence over a gentleman, 
more flattering than even that of 
beauty ; the is the delight of her 
-friends, as formerly of her admirers. 
Admirable would be the effects of 
fuch refined education ; contribyting 
no lefs to public good than to private 
ha ss A gentleman, who at 
prefent muft degrade himfelf into a 
fop or coxcomb in order tqpleafe the 
Jadies, would foon find that their fa- 
vourcould not be gained but by ex- 
erting every manly talent in public 
and private life ; and the two fexes, 
inftead of corrupting each other, 
would be rivalsin the race of virtue ; 
and a mutual defire of pleafing would 
give fmoothnefs to their behaviour, 
delicacy to their fentiments, and ten- 
dernefs to their paffions. The union 
ofa worthy man with a trifling, fri- 
volous woman, can never, with all 
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the even of fortune, be 
‘made ble. How different the 
‘union Of a virtuous pair, who have 
‘no aim but to make each other hap- 


y! : 

é Cultivation of the female mind is 
of great importance, not with refpett 
to private happinefs only, bot with 
refpect to fociety at large. ‘The la- 
dies have it imtheir power to form 
the manners of the gentlemen, and they 
can render them virtuous and happy, 
or vicious ‘and miferable. What a 
glorious prize is here exhibited, to be 
coatended for by the fex ! 

: E. N. 


LP DBV. PAA 


A Diarocuer. between Mercury; 
an Enotisn Due uisr, enda 
Noatsa-American Savacs.* 


Duellifz. ERCURY, Charon’s 

AVA. boat is on the other 
fide of the water. Aljow me, before 
it returns, to have fome converfation 
with the North-American Savage, 
whom you brought hither with me. 
I never before faw one of that fpe- 
cies. He looks very grimly.—Prav, 
fir, what is your name? I underftand 
you fpeak Englith. 

Savage. Yes, 1 learnt it in my 
childhood, having been bred for 
fome years among the Englifh of 
New-York. But, before I wasa 
man, I returned to my valiant coun- 
trymen, the Mohawks ; and having 
been villainoufly cheated by one of : 
yours in the fale of fome rum, I ne- 
ver cared to have any thing todo 
with them afterwards. Yet I took 
up the hatchet for them with the reft 
of my tribe in the late war againtt 
France, and was killed while I was 
out upon afealping party. Bat I di- 
ed very well fatished : for my bre- 
thren were viétorious ; and, before 
I was fhot, I h4d glorioufly fcalped 
feven men, and five women and chil- 


© Extrafed from Lord Littleion’s 
Dialogues of ihe Diad. 
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dren. In a former war L had per- 
formed ftill greater exploits, My 
name is the one Bear : it was gi- 


ven me to exprefs my fiercenefs and 
valor. 
Dauellift. Bloody Bear, { refpe& you, 


and am much your humble fervant. 
My name is Tom Pufhwell, very well 
known at Arthur’s. I ama gentle- 
tan by my birth, and by profeffion 
agamefter and man of honor. [ 
have killed men in fair fighting, in 
honorable fingle combat ; but do not 
wnderitand cutting the throats of 
women and children. 
Savage. Sir, that is our way of 
* making war. Every nation has its 
cuftoms. But, dy the grimnefs of 
, your countenance, and that hole in 
your breaft, I prefume you were kil- 
Jed, as 1 was, in fome fcalping party. 
How happened it that your enemy 
did not take off your {calp ? 
Duellif. Sir, 1 was killed in a da- 
el. A friend of mine had lent mea 
fu of money. After two or three 
rs, being in great want himfelf, 
afked me to pay him. I thought 
his demand, wares was ay t 
peremptory, an affront to my honor; 
and fent hie a challenge. We met 
in Hyde Park. ‘The tellow could 
not fence: I was abfolutely the a- 
droiteft {word{man in England. Sol 
gave him three or four wounds; but 
at laf he ran upon me with fuch im- 
petuofity, that he put me out of my 
play, and I could not prevent him 
from whipping me through the 
lungs. I died the next day, as a 
man of honor fhould, without any 
{niveling figns of contrition or re- 
ntance : and he will follow me 
pees for his furgeon has declared 
his wounds to be mortal. It is faid 
that his wife is dead of grief, and 
that his family of feven children wili 
be undone by his death. Sol am 
well revenged ; and that isa comfort. 
For my part I had no wife—Ialways 
hated marriage. 
wg Savage. Mervin. I won't go in a 
boat with thaticllow. He has mur- 


dered his countryman; he has mur- 
dered his friend; I fay pofitively, I 
won’t go in a boat with that fellow. 
I will fwim over the river: I can 
{wim like a duck. 

Mercury. Swim over the Styx! it 


muft not be done; it is — the 
laws of Plato’s empire. You mut 


go in theboat, aud be quiet, 

Savage. Don’t tell mejof laws. I 
am aSavage: I valuenolaws. Talk 
of laws to the Englifhman : there 
are laws in his country, and yet you 
fee he did not regard them ; for they 
could never allow him to kill his 
fellow-fubjets, in time of peace, be- 
caufe he afked him to pay adebt. I 
know indeed that the Englith are @ 
barbarous nation; but they cannot 
poflibly be fo bretal as to make fuch 
thin lawful. a 

ercury. You reafon well againft 
him. But how comes it that you 
are fo offended with murder; you, 
who have frequently maffacred wo- 
men in ray so and children ia 
the cradle ? 

Savage.lkilled none but my enemies: 
I never killed my own countrymen ; 
Inever killed my friend.— Here, take 
my blanket, and let it come over in 
the boat; but fee that the murderer 
does not fit upon it, nor touch it. If 
he does, I will burn it inftantly ia 
the fire 1 fee yonder. Farewell.— 
lam determined to {wim over the 
water. 

Mercary. By this touch of my 
wand, I deprive thee of all thy 
ftrength.—Swim now if thou canft. 

Savage, This is a potent enchan- 
ter.— me my ftrength and I 
promife to obey thee. 

Mercury. 1 reftore it; but be or- 
derly, and do as I bid you : otherwife 
worfe will befall you, 

Duellift. Mercury, leave him to 
me. I'll tutor him for you, Sirrah 
Savage, doft thou pretend to be afha- 
med of my company? Dok thou 
know that [have kept the beft com- 
pany in England? 

Savage. 1 know thos art a {coun 
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drel.—Not pay thy debts! Kill thy 
friend who ioe thee ae | for ak. 
ing thee for it! Get out of my fight. 
I will drive thee into Styx. aged 

Mercury, Stop—I comma . 
No violence.—Talk to him calmly. 

Savage, I muft obey thee.—Well, 
fir, let me know what merit you had, 
to intreduce you into good company? 


What could you de ? 

Duellift. Canoes very finely. 

Savage, I'll dance with thee for 
thy ears.—I can dance all day Jong. 
1 can dance the war-dance with more 
fpirit than any man of my nation. 
Let us fee thee begin it. How thou 
ftandeft like a poft! Has Mercury 
ftruck thee with his enfeebling rod ? 
or art thou afhamed to let us fee how 
awkward thou art? If he will per- 
mit me, I would teach thee to dance 
ina way that thou haft never yet 


learnt. But whatelfe canft thou do, ° 


thou ing rafcal? 
UO heavens! muft I bear 
this ! can L do with this fel- 


low ? I have neither fword nor piftol. 
And his thade feems to be twice as 
as mine. 

- You muft anfwer ‘his 
queftions. It was your own defire 
to have a cenverfation with him. He 
is not well bred ; but he will tell you 
fome truths, which you mutt neceffa- 
rily hear when you come before Rha- 
damanothus. Heafked you what you 
could do befides dancing. 

Duellift. 1 fang very agreeably. 

- Let me hear you fing your 
death fong, or the war whoop. Tchal- 
Isnge you to fing. Come, begin, 
The fellow is mute. Mercury, this 
is a Jiar—He has told us nothing but 
fies, Let me | yy out his tongue. 

Duellift. The lie given me !—and 
alas! Idare not refent ite What an 
indelible difgrace to the family of 
the Pathwells ; ‘Chis indeed is dam- 
nation, 

Mercury. Here, Charon, take thefe 
two Savages to your care. How far 


- 
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the ry om of the Mohawk will 
excufe his horrid aéts, 1 leave Minos 
to judge. But what can be faid for 
the other, for the Englifhman ?.-- 
The cuftom of duelling? A badex- 
enfe at the beft! but here it cannot 
avail. ‘The fpirit that u him to 
draw his fword againft bis friend is 
not that of Sonor; itis the fpirit of 
the Furies, and to them he mult go. 
Savage. If he is to be panifhed for 
his wickednefs, turn him over to me. 
I perfectly underfland the art of tor- 
jw 
Dueilif, © my honor, my honor, 
to what infamy art thou fallen ! 


DBD APIA 


Ancpore of ALsxanver Suva- 
nus, @ Roman Emperor. 


Bx H E fimple journal of his ordi- 
nary occupation exhibits a plea- 
fing pifiure of an accomplithed em- 
peror, and with fome allowance for 
the difference of manners, might well 
deferve the imitation ot ras.— 
Alexander rofe early ; the firft mo- 
ments of the day were confecrated to 
private devotion, and his chapel was 
filled with images of thofe heroes, 
who, by improving or reforming hu- 
man life, had dekerved the grateful 
reverence of pofterity. But as he 
deemed the fervice of mankind the 
acceptible worthip of the gods, the 
greateft part of his morning hours 
was employed in his counfel, where 
he difcuffed public affairs and deter~ 
mined private caufes, with a patience 
and diieretiig abore his yeats. ‘The 
drynefs of bufinefs was relieved by 
the charms of literature, and a porti- 
on of time was always fet apart for 
is favorite ftudies in poetry, hiftory, 
pyle The works of Vir- 
ifand Horace, the republics of 

lato and*Cicero formed his tafte, 
enlarged his underflanding, and gave 
him the nobleit ideas of man and go- 
vernment, ‘The exercifes of the bedy 
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fucceeded thofe of the minds; and A- 
pry: who rp ar, rO- 
batt, furpafled » his é¢quals in 
the gymnatftic ® arts, ° Refrefned by 
the ule of che ‘bath and a flight din. 


ner, he refumed with new y¥ the. 


bufinefs of the day, and til the hour 
of fuppet, the principal meal of the 
Romans, he was Page by his fe- 
cretary, with whomhe read and an- 
{wered the multitade of letters, me- 
motials, and petitions, that muft have 
been -addrefied to the mafter of the 
greateft part of the world. His table 
was ferved with the moft frugal fim- 
plicity : aad, whenever he was at li-. 
berty to confult his own inclinations, 
the company confifted of a few felect 
friends, men of learning apd virtue, 
amongft whom Ulpian, his prime 
minifter, and a “man, was con- 
ftantly invited. ‘Their converfation 
was familiar and inftruétive ; and 
fes were occafionally enlivened 
y the recital.of fome pleafing com- 
pofition, which fapplied the Es of 
dancers, comédians, and even gladi- 
ators, fo frequently fummoned to the 
tables of the rich and luxurious Ro- 
mans. ‘The drefs of Alexander was 
plain and modett, his demeanour 
courteous and affable ; at the proper 
hours, his palace was open to all his 
fubje&ts ; but che voice of'a crier was: 
heard as in the ae pt bp 
onouncing the fame falutary. 
Fition, " lee none enter thete holy. 
walls, ualefs he is confcieus of a pure 


and gnnocent mind !”” 
R PP VAP PPDAA 
Amusinc Aviscborie. 
Gentleman who was going to. 
Fiend of 


fight q.duel, afked a 
his who had won ae 
the night before, to be his fecond.— 


My dear friend, replied. the gamefter,. 
J won fifteen hundred. guineas laft 
night, and fhall eut but a poor figure 
at fighting to-day. But if you apply, 
to the perfon I won them of, he will 
fight, fur he has not one farthing left. 


’ SOME Years fince, a8 Dr. Frank- 
lim was travelling through New-. 
Lnglandy he, on a winter's evening, 
alighted at a tavernjand ordered his! 
horfe. tobe ftabled, ‘To the Doétor’s 
mortification, he'found there was bat. 
ane room in the houfe.accommodated 
with a fire, and that this was fo en- 
proffed by indolen that’ 


t. 

could not hit. “To ob- 
tain the bineht of the fire was.an ob- 
jet of im toa traveller thiv- 
eriag with the cold, and this was ct-’ 
fected by the following device.—— 
«* Landlord,” faid the 5“ have’ 
you Opflers ?”” —«* Yes,Sir.”—** Give 
my bowye an half buthcl of thein.”— 
‘ Sis! Oyftere! Your borfe an half 
buthel of ?'—t* Yes, Sit, give: 
him the Oytters.” ‘The gactt was o- 
beyed ; and as this difcourfe did not 
efcape the: attention of the country- 
men, curisfily ? them to re- 
pair to the ftable to fee in what man- 
ner the horfe would eat oyfters. “The 


joiced in their abfence, and: 
ged hil hee Bat fo 
er, 
rad 


men returned, whe hoft thus ex-: 
claimed! ** Sir, your bor/e awon’beat 
the Oyfiers?”—~* Will he not?” faid 
the Dogtor. “*O then bring them’ 
fete far np Jappert oT whe 
wer for my /apper ' 
had fa fufficient to: «the 
wit and intention of the traveller, and, 
not being entirely devoid-of thame,’ 
they foon;"by degrees, : fneaked: off, 
and left the in a ‘very 
comfortable fituation.* : 


day, Earl Temple'in the 
courfe of converfation with a tady at’ 
court, complained that fome of her: 
ladythip's relations had fpoken @ifre- 
fyecttully ofhim :—Indeed; my good’ 
Lord, seplied the lady, patting him 
upon the forchead— There is xecbing 


thority ; bat do not recolle& ever to have 
fecn it in print, 
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History of AcricuLTurs. 


(Continued from page 379-) 
Nee in the fame period, 
the prattice of hufbandry be- 
came more prevalent among this peo- 
ple and the Flemings than the pub- 
lithing of books on the fabject.— 
Their intention feemed to be that of 
carrying on a private lucrative em- 
ployment, without inftructing their 
neighbours. Whoever therefore be- 
came defirous of copying their me- 
thod of agriculture, was obliged to 
vifit that country, and make his own 
remarks on their practice. 
The principal idea they had of 
hufbaniry was, by keeping the lands 
clean and in fine tilth, to makea 
farm refemble a garden as nearly 
as ble. 
uch an excellent principle, at 
firft fetting out, led them of courfe 
to undertake the culture of {mall 
farms only, which they kept free 
from weeds, continually turning the 
round, and manuring it plentifully 
aad judicioufly. When they had by 
this method broeght ow foil toa 
roper degsee of cleanlinefs, health, 
ate tien they chiefly cultivated 
the more delicate graffes, as the fur- 
eft means of obtaining a certain pro- 
fit upon a fmall eftate without the 
expence of keeping many draught 
horfes and fervants. <A few years 
experience was fufficient to convince 
them, that ten acres of the beft vege- 
tables for feeding cattle, properly 
cultivated, would maintain a larger 
ftock of grazing animals than forty 
acres of common farm grafs on Jand 
badly cultivated. ‘They alfo found, 
that the beft vegetables for this pur- 
pole were lucerne, faintfoin, trefoil 
ef moft kinds, field turnips, &c. 
‘Ihe grand political feerct of their 
Veu. lL. No. 4. 


hufbandry, therefore, confifted in 
letting farms on improvement. ‘They 
are faid alfo to have difcovered nine 
forts of manure ; but what they all 
were, we are not particularly io- 
formed. We find, however, that 
marle was one of them; the ufe and 
virtues of which appear alfo to have 
been well known in Great-Britaia 
two hundred years ago, although it 
was afterwards me neglected.— 
They were the fir people among 
the moderns who ploughed in green 
crops fdr the fake of fertilizing the 
foil; and who confined their fheep 
at night in large fheds bailt on pur- 
pofe, the floors of which were cover- 


.ed with fand or virgin earth, &c. 


which the fhepherd carted away each 
morning to the compoft dunghill. 
In England, during the civil wars, 
though the operations and improve- 
ments in hufbandry fauffered fome 
temporary checks, there flourifhed 
feveral excellent writers on the fub- 
ject, and the art itfelf received con- 
fiderable encouragement. Sir Hagh 
Platt was one of the moft ingenious 
hufbandmen of the age in which he 
lived; yet fo great was his modefty, 
that all his works, except his Para- 
dife of Flora, feem to be poithumous. 
He held a correfpondence with moft 
of the lovers ro perme of agricul- 
ture and gardening in Ragteed and 
fuch was the juftice and modefty of 
his temper, that he always named the 
authorof every difcovery communiesa- 
ted tohim. Perhaps no man in any 
age difcovered, or at leaft brought 
into ufe, fo many new kinds of ma- 
nute. This will be evident to thofe 
who read his account of the com 
and covered dung-hills, and his ju- 
dicious obfervationson the fertilizing 
qualities lodged in falt, ftreet-dirt, 
- 7 fullege of ftreets in great 
Fy 
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cities, clay, fuller’s earth, moorifh 
earth, dung-hills made in layers, fern, 
hair, calcination of all vegetables, 
malt-duft, willow-tree earth, foaper’s 
afhes, urine, marle, and broken pil- 
chards. 

Gabriel Plattes may be faid to have 
been an original genious in hufband- 
ry. He began his obfervations at an 
earlier period, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and continued them down 
to the Commonwealth. But not- 
withftanding the great merit of this 
writer, and the eflential fervice he had 
rendered his country by his writings, 
the public ungratefully fuffered him 
to flarve and perifh in the ftreets of 
London; nor had he a fhirt to his 
back when he died. 

Samuel Hartlib, a celebrated wri- 
ter on agriculture in the laft century, 
was highly efteemed and beloved by 
Milton, and other great men of his 
time. In the preface to his work in- 
titled His Legacy, he laments that no 
public direttor of hufbandry was ef- 
tablifhed in England by authority ; 
and that we had not adopted the Fle- 
mifh method of letting farms upon 
improvement. This remark of Hart- 
lib’s procured him apenfion of £.100 
a-year from Cromwell ; and the wri- 
ter afterwards, the better to fulfil the 
intention of his benefaftor, procured 
Dr. Beatti’s excellent annotation on 
the Legacy, with other valuable pa- 
pers from his numerous correfpond- 
ents. 

The time in which Hartlib flou- 
rifhed feems to have been an zra 
when the Englifh hufbandry rofe to 
great perfection, compared with that 
of former ages; for the preceding was 
had impoverifhed the country gentle- 
men, and of courfe made them induf- 
trious. ‘They found the cultivation 
of their own lands to be the moft pro- 
fitable ftation they could fill. But 
this wife turn was not of long conti- 
nuance. At the Reftoration, they 

nerally became infected with that 
jntoxication and love of pleafure 


which fucceeded. All their indoftry 
and knowledge were exchanged for 
negieét and diffipation ; and hufband- 
ry defcended almoft entirely into the 
hands of common farmers. 

Evelyn was the fir writer who 
infpired his countrymen with a defire 
of reviving the ftudy of agriculture ; 
and he was followed by the famous 
Jethro Tull. The former, by his 
admirable treatifes on earth and on 
planting, and the latter, by a 
the fuperior advantages of the drill- 
hutbandry, excited numbers to bring 
their theory to the teft of fair expe- 
riment. 

Many valuable and capital improve- 
ments have, fince that period, been 
made in Englifh hufbandry : and 
thefe great men have been fucceeded 
by a variety of writers, many of 
whom have done effeutial fervice, by 
enlightening the minds of their coun- 
trymen, and exciting them to emala- 
tion. 

About the middle of the laft cen- 
tury, Ireland began to make a con- 
fiderable figure in the art of huf- 
bandry. It muft indeed be confef- 
fed, that the Irith had very ftron 
prejudices in favor of a wretch 
method of agriculture, till Blyth o- 
pened their eyes by his excellent wri- 
tings. Since that time, a fpirit of 
improvement has more or lefs been 
promoted, and in many inftances car- 
ried on with great zeal, by the no- 
bility, clergy, and gentry of that 

ingdom. In oudek of this, it will 
he fufficient to obferve, that the 
‘Tranfattions of the Dublin Society 
for encouraging Hufbandry are now 


- cited by all foreigners in their me- 


moirs relating to that fubject. And 
the obfervations of that difcerning 
and judicious writer, Arthur Young, 
Efq. in his late Tour through that 
kingdom, fhow, that in many ref- 
= improvements there have of 
ate years made a progrefs nearly as 
rapid as in England, 
(To b concluded in our next.) 
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Turory ef AGRICULTURE. 
(Continued from page 331.) 


E thall conclude this part of 

the fubject with an account 

of fome experiments concerning the 
effects of faline fubftances on the 
growth of vegetables. ‘Ihe follow- 
ing are related by Lord Kames, in 
his Geatieman Farmer. ‘* A number 
of Jerufalem artichokes were fet in 
pots filled with pure fand, One plant 
was kept as a ftandard, being nou- 
rifhed with water only. Other plants 
of the fame kind were nourifhed with 
water in which fale of tartar, a fixed 
alkali, was diffolved. ‘Ihefe grew 
more vigoroufly than the ftandard 
plant; bat, by reiterated waterings, 


there came to be fach an accumula-, 


tion of the fixed alkali among the 
fand, as to make the plants decay, 
and at laft to die. Some plants were 
nourifhed with water in which_fal- 
ammoniac, a volatile alkali, was dif- 
folved. ‘Thefe grew alfo well for 
fome time; but, like the former, 
were deftroyed by frequent reiterati- 
ons of it. Weak lime-water promo- 
ted>:hé growth of its plants more 
than common water. But water com- 
pletely faturated with quicklime, pro- 
ved more noxious than that which 
contained a fixed alkali, though lefs 
than that which contained a folution 
of volatile alkali,—Urine promoted, 
for a long time, the growth of its 
plants ; and the moft putrid appeared 
to have the Rrongeft effec ; but at lat 
it totally deftroyed them. Waser 
impregnated with putrid animal and 
vegetable fubftances, did move effe@ual- 
ly promote the growth of its plants than 
any other folution ; and in ever 
fge f the procefs appeared to be falu- 
lary.” 

With regard to other faline fub- 
ftances, there are not many experi- 
ments which can be depended upon 
concerning their qualitics as a ma- 
nure. Mr. Anderfon relates an ex- 
periment made with common falt ; 
the fuccefs of which, we apprehend, 
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may juflly be taken as a fpecimen of 
what is to,be expected from maaures 
of a fimilar kind.—He marked out a 
circle of fix feet diameter in the mid- 
dle of a grafs-field, which he diftine 
guifhed by driving a ftake in the cen- 
tre. All over this circle he ftrewed 


common falt, which, aboutthettake, ° 


lay near aninch thick on the ground. 
In this flate he left it to the operati- 
ons of nature. ‘The grafs fprung up 
as ufual, neither better nor worie a- 
bout the flake than in the reft of the 
fieid, and the place where the circie 
was could be dittinguifhed only by 
the itake, which was left there for 
fume years. 

Upon thefe experiments we need 
make very few obfervations. They 
are’fo much in faver of our theory, 
that they feem made on purpofe to 
confirm it. ‘I he fixed alkali employ- 
ed in Lord Kaimes’s cxperimeuts 
would firft exert its folvent powers 
on fuch heterogeneous fubftances as 
it met with among the fand; for no 
fand can be fappoftd to be perfectly 
free of thefe. As long as it exerted 
its flrength on thefe only, the plant 
would thrive, for the reafons we have 
already mentioned; but having ex- 
hautted the {mail quantity ot fub- 
flances contained in the fand, it 
would next attack the plant itfelf, 
which confequently would decay and 
die. ‘the fame effeAs would necef- 
farily follow ina greater degree from 
ftrong lime-water which contains 
lime in its caultic fate ; for this isa 
more powerful folvent chan fixed al- 
kali itfelf, and wou!d not fail to def- 
troy every thing it touched ; nor is it 
at all improbable that the plane 
would feem to graw vigoroully by 
the diffolation of part of its own roots, 
more nourifhment being by this 
means given to thefe w hich remained 
found,—Volatile alkali is likewife a 

owerful folvent: but, by reafon of 
its volatility, would exert its caufiie 
power on the plant fooner than either 
lime or fixed alkali ; and accosdingly 
itfeems to have beca the moit def- 
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tructive of any thing that was tried. 
It feems owing to this, that putrid 
urine at laft deftroyed the plants 
whofe growth it fo long promoted ; 
while water impregnated with other 
putrid matters, which yield no vola- 
tile alkali without heat, proved al- 


Ee 
i all this, we may draw the 


following ral conclefion, viz. 
That the shacipal end which a far- 
mer ought to keep in view, is to im- 
joo gee his Beoces as much as pof- 
ible, with fubftances which either 
aGually contain putrid matter, or 
which are in their own nature /eptic, 
or promoters of putrefaétion. To 
impregnate the air with putrid ef- 
fluvia is impoffible : and though it 
could be done, would be highly dan- 
gerosis; for however falutary fuch ef- 
fluviv may be to vegetables, nothing 
can be more fatal tomankind. ‘The 
putrid fubfances, therefore, can only 
be ufed by mixing them with the 
earth ; and in whatever manner they 
can be molt perfectly, and in the 
greatet quantity, mixed with the foil, 
ng the beft crops may be expett- 
ed. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Practice of AGRICULTURE. 


(Continued from page 383.) 

ETTING of wheat, a method 

which is reckoned one of the 
greateft improvements in hufbandry 
that has taken place this century. It 
feems to have been firft fagg*fted by 
planting grains in a garden from 
mere curiofity, by perfons who hz 4 
no thought or opportunity of ex- 
tending it to a lucrative purpofe. 
Nor was it attempted on a larger 
fcale, till a farmer near Norwich be- 
g2nit about 17 years fince, upon lefs 
than an acre of land, For two or 
three years only a few followed his 
example; and thefe were generally 
the hutt of their neighbours mern- 
ment for adopting fo tingulara prace 


tice. They had, however, confider- 
ably better corn and larger crops 
than their neighbours: this, together 
with the faving im feed, enga 
more to follow them : while fome m- 
genious perfons, obferving its great 
advantage, recommended and pub- 
lifhed its utility in the Norwich pa- 
pers. ‘Thefe recommendations had 
their effet. ‘The curiofity and in- 
quiry of the Norfolk farmers (parti- 
cularly round Norwich) were exci- 
ted, and they found fufficient rea- 
fon to make general experiments. 
Among the reft was one of the larg- 
eft occupiers ef lands in this country, 
who fet 57 acres inone year. His 
fuccefs, from the vifible fuperiority 
of his crop, both in quantity and qua- 
lity, was fo great, that the following 
autumn he fet 300 acres, and has con- 
tinued the praétice ever fince. ‘This 
noble experiment eftablifhed the prac- 
tice, and was the means of introduc- 
ing it generally- among the intelli- 

nt farmers in a very Bree diftri& 
of land; there being few who now 
fow any wheat, if they can procure 
hands'to fet it. Ithas been general- 
ly obferved, that although the fet 
crops appear very thin during the au- 
tumn and winter, the plants uller and 
fpread prodigioufly in the fpring. 
‘The ears are indifputably larger, 
without any dwarfifh or fmall corn ; 
the grain is of a larger bulk, and {pe- 
cifically heavier per bufhel than when 
fown. 

The lands on which this method 
is particularly profperous, are either 
after a clover ftubble, or on which 
trefoil and grafs-feed were fown the 
{pring before the laft. Thefe grounds, 
after the ufual manuring, are once 
tarned over by the plough in anex- 
tended flag or turf, at ten inches 
wide ; along which a man, who is 
called a dibbler, with two fetting- 
irons, fomewhat bigger than ram- 
rods, but confiderably bigger at the 
lower end, and pointed at the extre- 
mity, eps backwards along the turf 
and makes the holes'about four inch- 











esafunder every way, and an inch 
deep. Into thefe holes the droppers 
(women, boys, and gitls) drop two 

rains, which is quite fufficient.— 

frer this, a gate bufied with thorns 
is drawn by one horfe over the land, 
and clofes ap the holes. By this 
mode, three pecks of grain is feffici- 
ent foran acre; and being immedi- 
ately buried, it is equally removed 
from vermin or the power of froft. 
The regularity of its rifing gives the 
beft opportunity of keeping it clear 
from weeds, by weeding or hand- 
hoeing. 

Wheat-fetting is a method peculi- 
arly beneficial when corn is dear; 
and, if the feafon be favorab!e, may 
be prattifed with reat benefit to the 


farmer. Sir Thomas Beevor of He-~ 


thel-Hall in Norfolk, found the pro- 
duce to be two bufhels per acre more 
than from the wheat which is fown ; 
but having mach Iefs fmall corti in- 
termixed with it, the fampie is bet- 
ter, and always fetches a higher price, 
to the amount generally of two fhil- 
lings per quarter. 

This method, too, faves to the far- 
mer and to the public fix pecks of 
feed- wheat in every acre. 

"The expence of fetting by hand is 
now reduced to about fix fhillings 
peracre ; which, in good weather, 
may be done by one dibbler, attend- 
ed by three droppers, in two days. 


This is five fhillings per day; of © 


which, if the dibb’er gives to the 
children fixpence each, he will have 
himfelf three fhillings and fixpence 
for his day’s work, which is much 
more than he can poflibly earn by a- 
ny other labour fo eafy to himfelf. 

It is, however, to be obfrved with 


regard to this method, that in fea-. 


fons when “ed-corn is very cheap or 
the autumn parcicularly unfavorable 
to the practice, it muft certainly be 
leffened. In light lands, for inftance, 
2 very dry time prevents dibbling ; 
as the holes made with the inftru- 
ment wil) be filled up again by the 
mould as faK ‘as the initrumcat is 
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withdrawn, So, again, in a very 
wet feafon, on ftrong and ftiff clays. 
the feeds in the holes cannot be weil 
and properly covered by the buthes 
drawn over them. Bot thefe ex- 
tremes of dry and wet do not often 
happen, nor do they affect lands of a 
moderately confiftent texture, or both 
light and heavy foils at the fame 
time, fo that the general praétice is 
in faét never greatly impeded by 
them. 

Propagating of wheat by dividing 
and tranfplonting its roots. In the 
Philofophical Tranfz&tions for 1768, 
we meet with a very extraordinary 
experiment, of which the following 
is an abftrat. On the 2d of June 
1766, Mr. C. Miller fowed fome 
grains of the common red wheat ; 
and on the 8th of Auguft a fingle 
plant was taken up and feparated :n- 
to 18 parts, and each part planted fe- 
parately. ‘Thefe planis having puth- 
ed out feveral fide-fhoots, by about 
the middle of September fome of 
them were then taken up and divid- 
éd, and the reft of them between that 
time and the middle of ORober.— 
This fecond divifion produced 67 
plants. ‘Thefe plants remained thro’ 
the winter, and another divifion of 
them, made between the middle of 
March and the :2th of April, pro- 
duced coo plants. “They were then 
divided no further, but permitted to 
remain, The plants were in general 
ftronger than ary of the wheat in the 
fields. Some of them produced up- 
wards of 10° ears from a fingle root. 
Many of the ears meafured feven 
inchesin length, and contained be- 
tween 60 and To orains. 

The whole netaber of care which, 
by the procefs above mentioned, 
were produced from one grain of 
wheat, was 21,109, which yielded 
three pecks and three quarters of 
clear corn, the weight of which was 
47\b. 7 ounces; and from acalcula- 
tion made by counting the number 
of grains in an ounce, the whole num- 
ber of prains was about 576,840. 
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By this account we find, that there 
was only one general divifionof the 
plants made in the fpring. Had a 
fecond been made, Mr. Miiler thinks 
the number of plants would have a- 
mounted to 2000 inftead of 500, and 
the produce thereby much enlarged. 

ne ground was a light blackith 
foil, upon a gravelly bottom; and, 
confequently, a bad foil for wheat. 
One half of the ground was well 
duuged, the other half had no ma- 
aure. There was, however, not any 
difference difcoverable in the vigor, 
or growih, or produce, of the plants. 

It mutt be evident, that the ex- 

and labour of fetting in the 
above manner by the hand, will ren- 
der itimpracticable upon a large fcale 
fo as to be productive of any utility. 
A correfpondent of the Bath Society, 
therefore (Robert Bogle, Efg. of Dal- 
dowin near Glafgow,) with a view 
to extend the practice, has propofed 
the ufe of the harrow and roller un- 
¢il fome better implements be invent- 
ed, ‘this method occurred to him 
fram attending to the practice ufual 
with farmers on certain occafions, 
of harrownig their fields after the 
grain is{prang up. Upon inveftiga- 
ting the principles upon which thefe 
practices are founded, he found them 
confined merely to that of pulveri- 
fing the earth, without any attention 
to Mr. Miller’s doéisine. They 
faid, * that after very heavy rains, 
and then exceflive dry weather, the 
furface of their lands were apt to be 
caked, the tender fibres of the young 
roots were thereby prevented from 
puthing, and of courfe the vegetation 
was greatly obftructed ; in fuch in- 
ftanecs, they found very great be- 
nefit from harrowing: and rolling.” 

Thefe principles he acknowledges 
to be well founded, fo far as relates 
to puiverifing; but contends, that 
the benefic arifing from harrowing 
end rolling is not derived from pal- 
verifing entirely, but alfo from fub- 
dividing and enabling the plants to 
tiller (as it is termed.) ** Vhe har- 


, 


row (he obferves) certainly breaks 
the incruftation on the furface, and 
the roller crumbles the clods; but 
it is alfo obvious, that the harrow re- 
moves a great many of the plants 
from their origina! ftations ; and 
that if the corn has begun to tiller 
atthe time itis ufed, the roots will 
be, in many inftances, fubdivided, 
and then the application of my fyf- 
tem of divifibility comes into play. 
The roller then ferves to plant the 
reots which have been torn up by 
the harrow.” 

But on this the Society obferve, 
that the teeth of aharrow are too 
large to divide roots fo fmail and tee 
nacious as are thofe of grain; and 
whenever fuch roots (however ‘tiller- 
ed) fland in the line any tooth makes, 
they will, if fmall, be only tarned om 
one fide by the earth yielding to 
their lateral preffure, or, if large, the 
whole root will probably be drawa 
out of the ground, The principal 
ufes, be Sm re ys from harrow- 
ing and rolling thefe crops are, open- 
ing the foil a the ag od 
ing them up, breaking the clods, and 
clofing the earth about their roots. 

In a fubfequent letter, Mr. Bogle, 
without contefting thefe points, iur- 
ther urges the fcheme of propagating 
wheat by dividing and tranfplanting 
it roots. “I have comiried (fays 
he) much with many practical farm- 
ers, who all admit that my plan has 
the appearance not only of being 
practical, but advantageous. I have 
alfo feen in the ninth number of Mr. 
Young’s Anaals of Agriculture, the 
account of an expermment which 
ftrongly coroberates my theory. It 
was made by the Rev. Mr. Pike of 
Edmonton. From this, and other 
experiments which have been made 
under my own eye, | forefee clearly, 
that the fyftem is practicable, and 
will certainly be produétive of great 
benefit, fhould it become general.— 
Befides the faving of nine-tenths of 
feed in the Jand fown_broad-caft, o- 
ther very important advantages will 











attend the fetting out of wheat froma 
feed-bed, fach as an early crop ; the 
certainty of geod crops ; rendering a 
fummer fallow unneceflary ; faving 
dung ; and having your wheat per- 
feétiy free from weeds without either 
hand or horfe-hoeing. Five han- 
dred plants in April produced almoft 
a bufhel of grain. My gardener fays, 
he can fet one thoufand plants ina 
day, which is confirmed by the opi- 
nion of two other gardeners, Mr. 
Miller found no difference in the 
produce of what was planted on lands 
that had dung, and on what had none, 
except where the land was improper 
for wheat at ail.” 

On this letter we have the follow- 
ing note by the fociety : ** Mr. Bo- 
— fee, by the fociety’s premium- 

this year, that by having offer- 

ed feveral premiums for experiments 
of the kind he fo earneftly recom- 
mends, we with to have the theqry 

brought to the teft of practice. Our 

reafon for this, as well as for printing 

Mr. B’s letter, was rather to excite 

decifive trials by ingenious perfons, 

than from any expectation of the 

practice ever becoming a general one. 

General, indeed, it never can be, A 

fu ficient number of hands could not 

be found to do it. Unkindly fea- 

fons at the time of tranfplanting and 

dividing the roots would frequently 
endanger and injure, if not deftroy 

the crops. But admitting the mode 

generally practicable, we very much 

doubt whether all the advantages he 

has enumerated would be derived 

from this mode of culture. Why 

fhould dividing and tranfplanting 

the roots of wheat caufe the crop to 

be early, or afford a certainty ef its 

being @ goed one ? We cannot think 

that /e/s manure is neceflary in this 

methed, than either in drilling or 

broad-caft ; nor can we by any means 

admit, that fach crops would ‘* be 

perfectly free from weeds without ei- 

ther hand or horfe-hoeing.”” We rea- 

_dily agree with Mr. Bogle, that by 
this mode of culture ow a genera! 
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fcale, an immenfe quantity of feed- 
corn would be annually faved to the 
nation; and in this, we believe, the 
advantage, were it practicable, would 
principally confift.”’ 

( Te be continued. ) 
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Notes om Farmine. 

( Continued from page 335.) 
FTER the wheat is reaped, it 
is a common pra¢tice with the 
Nortolk farmers to harrow the ftub- 
ble and cart it home to the yard, if 
the wheat be cradled there will be 
lefs ftubble left on the field; but ftill 
it will be worth while to harrow and 
cart home what can be colleéted, Af- 


.ter this they proceed in the cultare of 


the land for turnips next year, and in 
the fuccetlion of crops, as before 
mentioned, without ever fuffering 
the land to lie idle. 

As the culture of turnips is not 
common, at leaft to fuch a degree in 
this country as in Ehgland, I am in- 
clined to think Indian corn may be 
fubftituted to good advantage in place 
of turnips: and as we have not yet 
found marie for manuring our lands, 
though I have no doubt but there is 

lenty of it if fought for, but till it 
found, lime, where it can be got 
conveniently, may be ufed inftead of 
marle. In this culture 1 would re- 
commend the ploughing up the field 
in the fall. Then lay on about for- 
ty bufhels of unflacked lime freth 
from the kiln to every acre. Vari- 
ous methods are ufed in laying an 
the lime: fome put it in heaps, and 
when it is flacked, they mix it with 
earth and cart out the mixture and 
fpread it over the land. Some fhoot 
down a load of forty buthels on each 
acre, there let it flack, mix it when 
flacked with fome earth, and fo car- 
ry it out and fpread it over the 
ground, Others divide the load in- 
to finall heaps on the grouad. and as 
fvon as it flacks, fpread ie with a fho- 


vel without any muixtere of earth, 
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taking care to fcrape up the ground 
under the heap. ‘Then they harrow 
the ground to mix and cover the 
lime: which of thefe methods is the 
beft I cannot determine, not having 
had fufficient experience. Different 
experiments may be made, which is 
the only mode of acquiring know- 
ledge in this bufinels. 

in the fpring, plough and harrow 
the pret and when it is time to 
plant, farrow out the ground, crof- 
fing it at right angles with deep iur- 
rows for planting: ‘The furrows 
fhould be étrait and equidiftant. The 
breadth of the intervals between the 
furrows, or rows, will depend on the 
goodnefs of the foil, When the 
ground is furrowed out drop two or 
three grains at every interfection of 
the furrows and cover them with a 
hoe. lf a fhovel full of good dung is 
mixed with earth and put in each in- 
terfeétion where the corn is planted, 
the guodnefs of the crop will largely 
sepay the expence. Then plough 
and harrow it as ufual till the corn 
begins to taffel, always keeping the 
ground loofe and clear from weeds 
and grafs. But after it taffels, and 
the filk begins to appear, it hould be 
left to itfelf. Meddling with it at 
that time is hurtful. And if it has 
had a good fail and fpring plough- 
ing, been limed and well tended ull 
that time, the weeds afterwards will 
not come to any great height, or at 
Jeaft not to injure the crop, When 
the corn is ripe, plough the ground 
down from the rows into the furrows 
or middie, leaving the corn ftanding 
to dry, the blades of the ftalks being 
firtpped off, and the tops cut and car- 
ried home. After the cora is pulled, 
the ftalks may be cut down, and the 
ridge ploughed up. And thus the 
ground may be left the enfuing win- 
ter either for barley aud clover feed, 
or for potatoes, which is a crop that 
deferves the attention of the farmer, 
either for the market or for feeding. 

There is another method of prepa:- 
ing the ground fur planting Indian 


corn, which I am inclined to prefer 
to mien are mentioned. It is to be 
obferved that this corn does not ftrike 
adeep root, but draws its nourifh- 
ment from the upper coat of earth. 
Yor this canfe it is common to make 
hills with a hoe reund the reot of the 
ftalks, but as this requires much la- 
bour, I would recommend the plough- 
ing the land in the fpring, into ridges 
of the width of the intended intervals 
between the rows, making the firlt 
furrow pretty deep; then crofs the 
ridges with a deep furrow, and at the 
interfections of the ridge and crofs 
furrows, plant the feed, and as the 
corn fprings up, plough down the 
ridges into the furrows, and harrow 
the ground to keep it clear of weeds. 
By this method the corn will have 
plenty of rich loofe mould for fupply- 
ing it with nourifhment without much 
trouble in hoeing. 

If potatoes are fixed on to follow 
the corn, I would recommend plough- 
ing the ground in April, pretty deep, 
into ridges of three and an half feet 
wide. Dung the furrow with about 
14 of 15 loadsof yard dung to an a- 
cre; then plant the potatoes on the 
dung, one row in a furrow, and one 
foot afunder. Some recommend the 
laying the potatoes on the earth, and 
the dang over them, and as the be- 
ginning cf our fummers are ufually 
dry and warm, I am inclined to be- 
lieve this is the beit method. How- 
ever, in this, as has been already ob- 
ferved, experience will be the beft 
guide. Then cover them with a 
plough from each fide. When the 
fhoots appear a few inches above 
ground, plough down the land to 
them, and repeat the ploughing till 
the centre of the ridges becomes a 
furrow. Some, after this, give them 
one hand-hoeing, drawing up the 
earth clofe to the ftalks ; But this is 
condemned by others, who fay that 
the centre of the ridge fhould be left 
low to retain the moiftare and rain, 
and prevent its running off. If in 
ploughing bttween the rows, a plougla 
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was ufed with a double mould-board, 
to throw the earth on both fides, the 
furrow in the middle might be funk 
deeper and the earth thrown up to 
the ftalks without injuring the roots. 
In O€tober they are he deg up 
with prongs. ‘This operation may 
be rendered eafy by cutting down the 
ridges on both fides into the furrows 
with a plough, 

When the potatoes aré gathered 
they fhould be fpread to dry, and, 
when dry, then flored away ull they 
be carried to market or ufed at home. 
‘They are found to be an excellent 
food for cattle and hogs; cows will 
eat them raw greedily ; hogs will 
fatten well on them boiled and mafh- 
ed with alittle bariey meal or Indian 
corn meal mixed. In England they 
are eRimated to be worth 2/6 buth- 
el for feeding cattle ; and by the cul- 
ture above mentioned, an acre of 
land will produce upwards of one 
hundred buthels, and of foree forts 


two hundred bufhels. The time for 


lanting is about the end of April, 

t they will do in May, or even the 
firft week in June. Next {pring fow 
barley and clover feed, as before 
mentioned, firft giving the ground 
one ploughing, then ar 
and wing in the barley, aa 
rolling in the clover feed as before 
direfted. As your ground will now 
be in good heart, you may get a to- 
lerable crop of clover that feafon af- 
ter the barley: bat then in Decem- 
ber, when the ground is frozen, and 
before the fnow falls, you thould lay 
on about ten loads an acre of yard 
dung. ‘Theclover may remain two 
years ; then follow it with wheat on 
one ploughing. - 

After this fome let the land lie 
fallow one year; bot, if this be a- 
dopted, it will be beit co plough in 
the fubble and fow early in the {pring 
about one half the ufual quantity of 
rye. _ This will afford fine pafture ia 
the fpring and fummer. Some fow 
clover feed with the wheat, and this 
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has been found to anfwet well, as it 
furnifhes good fall pafture after the 
wheat is reaped, as well as rich paf- 
ture the fummer following. This is 
a mode praétifed by the German far- 
mers in Pennfylvania, and is found 
very advantageous. 

Ifthe trouble and labor required 
for raifing two fpring crops the famé 
feafon, which moft be the cafe pro- 
vided potatoes be adopted as one of 
the rotine or coarfe crops, be thought 
too much, in this cafe corn and pota- 
toes together, I mean a certain num- 
ber of acres, for each may be made 
one coarfe. 

I have not mentioned oats, becanfe 
in this country it is a contemptible 
crop, and fcarce worth raifing ; bar- 
ley being far better even for the feed 
of hortes. * 

‘A farm with one hundred acres 
clear land, befides what is neceffary 
for the kitchen garden and barn-yard, 
if difpofed agreeably to the above di- 
reGtions, willevery year afford the fol- , 
lowing crops: 

16% acres Indian cofn, 

16} acres potatoes, 

162 barley, 

33% clover: if the clover is con- 

tinued two years, 

16} wheat. 


Or if potatoes are excluded from 
being one of the coarfes, thea there 
may be 
20 acres Indian corn and potatoes, 
20 acres baricy, 

40 acres clover, if continued two 
years, 
20 acres wheat. 


Or if the clover is continued but 
one year, and the land fuff-red to lie 
fallow every fifth year, then there 
will be 


20 acres Indian corn and potatoes, 

20 acres barley, 

20 acres clover, 

20 acres wheat, 

20 acres wheat ftubble fallow, 
Tre 
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Any of thefe modes will enable a 
farmer to keep a large flock in pro- 
portion to his farm, and to provide a 
fuficient quantity of manure to keep 
it alwaysin heart. 

In cafe of leaving a ficldevery year 
fallow, it might be well to fow clo- 
ver feed with the wheat, which will 
afford mott excellent pafture after the 
wheat harvelt, and in the fpring fol- 
lowing the field may be ploughed, 
and » thefirft of June fowed with 
buckwheat, which will deftroy the 
weeds which grow up after the wheat 
and prepare the ground for Indian 
corn and potatoes the year following. 
Buckwheat is a meliorating crop, 
and, if it fucceeds, is, in my opinion, 
equal, if not fuperior, to oats, In 
this mode then there will be 


20 acres Indian corh and potatoes, 
20 acres barley, 

20 acres clover, 

20 acres wheat, 

20 acres buckwheat. 


The quantity of one hundred acres 
is fixed on as a certain given quanti- 
ty: if the cleared land be more or 
lefs the divifions above mentioned 
will of courfe be proportionably 
greater or lefs, 

If at all adventures oats muft be 
raifed, I would recommend a prac- 
tice which, I am told, has been fol- 
lowed by fome farmers to advantage : 
They chofe out a piece of ground, 
no matter though of indifferent quali- 
ty fo it be convenient to the houfe ; 
they firft plough it up in the fall and 
lime it with about forty buthels of 
unflacked lime to an acre; in the 
{pring they plough it again and fow 
it with oats: as foon as the oats are 
cut and gathered in, they plough in 
the flubble, harrow the ground and 
fhut up the field. ‘The oats fcatter- 
ed in reaping or cradling {pring up 
and yield a good fall pafture for 
milch cows. Next {pring it is again 
fown with oats and treated in the fame 
manner, and fo from year to year. I 


was told by a farmer that he had fix- 


teen crops of oats fucceflively year afe 
ter year from the fame field treated 
in this way, and that the land, from 
being very poor, became fo rich that 
he was obliged to change the crop 
and fow barley. I will not vouch 
for the truth of this, but it may be 
worth trying. 


(To be continued. J 
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The Disrosttion of an OLITORY, 
or Kitrcuen Garpen, with its 
APPENDAGES, 


(Continued fram page 109.) 
Chevalier. RE not all! winds ine 
jurious in proporti+ 
tion to their violence ? How then are 
their fatal effects to be evaded ? 

Prior, We at leatt thould endeavor 
to be theltered from thofe that are 
mott pernicious ; I mean the sortherz 
blafts, or thofe of the morthwoeff, and 
all tempeftuons winds. We may fay 
of the firtt of thefe, what the Scrip- 
ture declares with relation toa victo- 
rious people, whom God in his 
wrath caufed to march forth: * The 
land is as the garden of Eden before 
them, and bebind them a defolate wil- 
dernefi. "The country was a verdant 
paradife before their approack, but 
was rendered a dreary defert by their 
paffage through it. The breadth of 
the xorthwefl is not fo deftructive as 
that of the xortheaf# wind, but it 
checks every plant that begins to 
bloom, and its difcontinuance is fre- 
quently preceded by a tempeft of 
hail, which, in a few moments, lays 
wafte all the luxuriant promifes of 
the fpring. 

Though thefe two winds are com- 
monly the moft malignant, there are 
others to be dreaded in every fituati- 
on we can poflibly chafe: We ought 
therefore to confider thofe particular 
quarters which are produCtive of the 
moit dangerous blatts; and efpecial- 
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ly the quarters which engender fach 
ftorms as ftrip the trees of their 
fruits. 

Chevalier, Of what advantage isa 
knowledge of this natures; We may 
eafily diitinguifh the regions from 
whence the winds blow, but how can 
we prevent their effects ? 

Prior, A kitchen garden may be 
defended from the infults of thofe 
winds which are mott to be feared; 
either by a lofty wall ora fpacious 
edifice, or we may caufe thefe blatts 
to be intercepted by a large wood 
which breaks all their force; and this 
is the expedient practifed in Normandy 
end Britazy: Or elle we may form 
the kitchen garden under the fhelter 
of a hill, which huts up all avenues 
to it. 

The benefit of a fine fun-fhine is as 
much to be defired for fuch a garden, 
as the noxious winds are to be dread- 
ed. A fituation to the auth is gene- 
rally the moft eligible to any, unlefs 
your land be extremely light and 
thin; for it will then be exhaulted by 
too much heat. An opening to the 


eaft is likewife more eiteemed than. 


one to the wef, but a northern afpe 
is the wortt of all, if it be not recom- 
penfed by an excellent temperament 
of foil. 

Chevalier. 1 doubt a plot of land 
entirely expofed to the cold winds 
will never produce any thing good. 

Prior. We, however, fee fome in- 
ftances to the contrary ; the admira- 
ble wine of Sillery grows on the de- 
clivity of Verzenai, which flopes to 
the worth, without the leaft fhelter, 
and lies obliquely to the fun. 

Chevalier. What you have obferv- 
ed, Sir, of the fituation of a garden 
in general, may certainly be faid of 
each particular wall, ‘The beit efpa- 
liers, therefore, are thofe which are 
vifited by a fouthern fan; and next to 
this fituation we approve of a wall 
placed to the caf. be fo good as to 
inform me, Sir, to what trees thele 


expofures arc appropriated, 1 have 
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fometimes feen peaches and pears that 
have been rather fcorched than ripen- 
ed, in a pofition to the /oath, 

Prior. A fouthern Apalier is referv- 
ed for winter bonchiétiens, mufca- 
dine grapes, and all thofe trutts that 
are not eafily ripened. A wail that 
fronts the rifing {um is more proper 
for peaches, apricocks, and fome 
fpecies of exquilite and tender pears, 
whofe colour we have an inclination 
to heighten. A wefterm expolure has 
likewile its merit, but a serthern is 
the leaft favorable of all, for the fun, 
even in the longett days, can only vi- 
fit that quarter with a few fcattered 
rays, divefted of their genial warmth, 

Chevalier. Hislordthip, the count, 
gave me an opportunity of obferving 
that he ‘had made every wall in his 
kitchen garden acceflivie to the fun. 
Inftead of cauling tho four walls di- 
reétly to front the four quarters of 
the world, he oppofed to thofe regi- 
ons the four corners that join the 
walls. In confeQuence of which dif- 
pofition the rifing fun warms the two 
efpaliers that unite in the wefern 
point; when he gains his noon-day 
height, he fheds his heat along the 
two walls that join tothe worth; and 
and when he tiaks tothe w-/?, he 
darts his rays on the wails that point 
to the eat, 

Priar. All the parts of the garden 
therefore receive his benign impref- 
fions, and every wall is covered with 
a uniform verdure. 

As the extraordinary benefit, that 
refults from proper expofures, pe- 
culiarly relates to the efpaliers, care 
fhould be taken to Rreagthen the re. 
flexion of the fun beams by a very 
white and {mooth paryet, which ex- 
actly clofes all the cavities that would 
otherwife inbibe or defle& the light, 

Chevalier. The fame expedient 
chales away rats, mice, dormice, 
and all noxious animals, aad compels 
them to fearch elfewhere for theig 
prey. I muft now, Sir, defire you te 
iaferm me what pacwculac weod is 
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ufed for the lattice-work which fuf- 
tains the efpalier, and beautifies the 
whole garden. 

Prior, The heart of oak or chefnut 
is appropriated to this ufe, and the 
whole owght tc be well joined and 
preferved from putrifying, by being 
painted firft with a lay of white lead, 
and afterward with two lays of moun- 
tain-green liquified into an oil. Sach 
a lattice-work as this will laft between 
thirty and forty years. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Farmer's Magaxine. 
An Hint to Farmers. 


Need not mention the importance 
| of aveod, for timber and fuel, to 
farmers. it may, however, be of 
confeguence to faggeft an expedient 
by which farms deprived, or nearly 
fo, of wood, may be repleni/bed with 
timber. Mott eafy is the cultivation 
of trees. Let a farmer devote a piece 
of ground for this purpofe, that is 
natural to wood, (and, of all his land, 
the moft ufelefs, on account of its 


roughnefs, or any other circumftance) - 


and prepare the foil as if for the re- 
ception of grain. 

In the tall of the year, let him, 
at proper diftances, plant blackwal- 
nuts, hickorynuts, chefnuts, or a- 
corns: In a few years, if cattle thall 
not be fuffered to graze on the land, 
it will be covered with thrifty wood, 
and greatly enriched by the leaves 
which thal fall from the trees. 


M. W. 
OGober sth, 1789. 


DPIUPVO AVP 


The Advantages of Hutbandry, and a 
Country Life, zo Olid Age. 
By Tuury. 
LL tae wruings of Xenophon 
are on many accounts highly 
viciul. How fully and excellently 
does he, 14 that book called his Ogco- 


nomics, fet out the advan of huf- 
bandry and a country life? And that 
you may fee he thought no employ 
meat fo fit for a king as this, Socrates, 
there difcourfing with Critobulus, 
tells him, that when Lyfander of La- 
cedemon, a perfon of great merit, 
went to Cyrus the younger, king of 
the Perfians, at Sardis, with the pre- 
fents their allies had colleéted ; Cy- 
rus entertaining him with great cour- 
tefy and civility ; fhewed him a gar- 
den planted with extreme ciegance ; 


_ in which Lyfander obferving the 


beautiful forms of the trees in theie 
ranges, exactly difpofed in the quin- 
cuncial order; the cleannefs and 
neatnefs of the walks and borders, 
and the delicious fragrancy of the 
flowers that breathed ail around their 
refrefhing odours; he was greatlytaken 
with them all: But above all the reft, 
he faid, he admired the ingenuity of 
the man, who had defigned, and with 
fo much art and {kill difpofed the 
whole. This is all my own doing, 
faid Cyrus ; the defign was mine, I 
marked and meafured out the walks 
and rows, and many of the trees [ 
ted with my own hands. Then 
yfander obferving alfo at the fame 
time the ncatnefs of his perfon, and 
viewing his purple, with the richnefe 
of his attire, fet off, after the Perfian 
manner, with much gold and jewels, 
faid, ‘They may jaftly call you hap- 
py» Cyrus, fince you are at the fame 
time both good and great; your 
virtue and your fortune equally adorn 
each other. And this happinefs, I 
fay again, is left for old men to en- 
joy ; nor can age or any length of 
years difable them, while they have 
health and firength to walk, from en- 
joying, to their laft period, thofe 
{weet amufements and diverfions, that 
rural frenes and the empleyments of 
a country life afford. We find that 
Marcus Corvinus lived an hoandred 
years, and {pent his laft days in agri- 
culture on his farm. Between his 
firit ard Jait confulate there were for- 
ty-fix years ; he, therefore, was en- 
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geged in public employments and 
trutis of Gates the full term that 
our anceftors fet for the commence- 
ment of old age. But in this, his lat- 
ter days were more happy and glori- 
ous than hie preceding life, that he 
was more illuttrious in himfelf, and 
clothed with a greater authority, 
freed from the toil that commonly 
attends ic: For authority 1 efteem 
the crown and glory of old age. How 
con{picuous did this appear in L. C2- 
cilius Matellus ? And how in Atilius 
Caletinus ? on whom many nations 
agreed in conferring this great and 
noble charafter, "That be was the 
worthief? man of his country ; as it is 
fully declared in that copy of verfes 


now infcribed on his tomb, which | 


therefore are well known. Jufily 
thea might he be accounted honoura- 
ble and great, in whofe praifes the 
voices ot all nations confpired. How 
defervedl at did the we fupreme 
we ius Craflus, as alfo his 
eceffor in the fame dignity, Marcus 
Lepidus, appears to us all? Why 
fhould 1 again mention Paulus, or 
Africanas, or Maximus? Who ail 
pant a an authority with the 
» that not only their opinioas 
as declared, angen thele looks 
and nods carried an awe with them, 
and in a manner commanded fub- 
million. Old age ina perfon 
with honors, is attended with fuch 
sefpeét and authority, that the fenfe 
of this alone is preferable to all the 
pleafures youth can enjoy. 


PACA AIA 


Axrcpots ofa GENTLEMAN and 
bis Tinant. 

A Country gentleman had an ef- 

tate of two hundred pounds a 
year, which he kept in his own hands 
tili hc found himfelf fo much in debt, 
that he was obliged to fell one half 
10 fatisfy his creditors, and iet the re- 
mainder to a farmer for one-and- 
twenty years. Before the expiration 


of his leafe, the farmer afked the gea- 
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tleman, when he came one day to pay 
his rent, whether he would fell the 
land he occapied ? Why, will you 
buy it? faid the gentleman. If you 
will part with it, and we can agres 
replied thetarmer. ‘That is exceed- 
ingly ftrange, faid the genticeman.— 
Pray tell me how it happens that I 
could not live upon twice as much 
laad, for which 1 payed no rent, and 
that you after regularly paying me a 
hundred a year ior the half, are able, 
in a few years, to purchafe it? ‘The 
reafon is plain, an{wered the farmer. 
You fat ttiil, and faid, Go. 1 got 
up, and faid Come. You lay inbed, 
and enjoyrd your eafe. I rofe inthe 
morning, and minded my bu‘inefs, 


PO AID DP OVD 


Tie Herwsman. 


Certain herdfman verified the 
maxiin, that ‘every man may 
acquire a character in his ttation.” His 
reputation, whjch was the refult of 
honefty and plain fenfe, made him 
confiderable in his village : all men 
confided in his word. Matters of 
aye in difpute were depefited in 
is hands, till the caufe was decided. 
His benevolence of temper difpofed 
jum always to reconcile animofities, 
and his itrength of urderftandin 
qualified him for a right decifion, 
whenever his neighbours appointed 
him arbitrator. 

As a clear fky gradually difpeis 
black clouds,and ehliy hiens the whole 
hemifphere ; {0 the reportof a good 
name extends to remote parts, and is 
univerfally well received. The king, 
who at that time ruled over the coun- 
try, was a mild and jucicions prince. 
He difpenfed his favours impartially 
to men of merit. He fent for the 
herdiman, tried his honefty and uon- 
detilanding, and, as the latter im- 
proved, he raifed him from one em- 
ployment to another, till the herdf 
man arrived, without artifice or am- 
bition, to the highett pitch of fortune; 
and had fuch weigh: and autherity, 
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that no refolution of confequence was 
taken, without previoufly confaltin 
him. Good counfel is the compats 
by which a prince fleers bis courfe. 
Whilft he follows that, all his meafures 
facceed ; which was the cafe here.— 
‘The king was in no danger, for he 
was beloved. ‘The people refted in 
ace, for the labourer was fecure of 
lis pay. Innocence was free from 
anxiety, for the could rely upon pro- 
teGtion. Vice only trembled, for the 
was profecuted ; and envy fat waich- 
ing and difturbed by her fide, for 
Virtue was crowned by fortune. 

It happened, during this general 
tranquillity, thatan aged man, who 
had fermerly an intimacy with the 
herdiman, returned home after a 
ciftant journey. His firft inclinati- 
on was to fee the court. He was 
not a little furprifed to fee the 
herd{man exalted to the King’s 
right hand ; while the herdfman, 
whofe mind continued invariably 
the fame, rejoiced, in the midtt of 
his grandeur, at the arrival of his 
friend. 

In the evening, when they were 
retired to private converfation, the 
old experienced man thought himfelt 
obliged to admonifh his friend.— 
** You are now, faid he, in the flip- 
pery road of honour, and refemble 
the blind man, who in fearching for 
the fiaffhe had loft, among ftones and 
buthes, picked up a ferpent fiff with 
cold. A prudent traveller, who was 
pafling by, advifed him to throw it 
away ; but the unhappy blind man 
rejected his counfel, and thought 
himfelf happy ina fafe fupport ; till 
the ferpent was refrefhed, and bit 
him mortally. Your own good fenfe, 
continued he, will enable you to 
make the application.” 

The herdfman was fomewhat af- 
fefed by the ttory, but being con- 
{cious of no evil himfelf, and not ap- 
prehenfive of any defign againft him, 
perfevered in the faithful and diligent 
difcharge of the duties of his office. 
He might have continued ia the 


fame to the day of his death, had not 
the artful practices of the envious, 
atter feveral attempts, at lait fuccee- 
ded to sender him fuefpeéted by the 
King. ‘Their firft pretence was, that 
the herdf{man had built himfelf a 
fumptuous houfe, by extorting mo- 
ney from the poor, eye) an seone m 
from the rich. ‘The King was de- 
termined to believe no eyes but his 
own, in a matter which concerned 
the reputation of an honeft man. He 
made a vilit to the herd{man, and 
furveyed his dwelling, but found 
neither the building, nor the decorati- 
ons, nor the furniture, unequal to 
his tation, nor the expence greater 
than confifted with the liberal rewards 
himfelf had conferred upon him.— 
The herdfman was therefore com- 
mended for not difgracing his rank, 
and for adminiitering to the laborious 
part of mankind that fupport, which 
they have a right to expect from men 
of power and fortune. The King 
fummoned the envious accufers, and 
remonttrated to them on the falfity 
of their charge. ‘They invented an- 
other falfehood to excufe the former ; 
for no iniquity is fo fruitful as this ; 
one deceit begets another, unlefs the 
firt be ftifled in its birth. “ It is 
very true, fir, faid they, he is cauti- 
ous of expofing his treafures to pub- 
lic view ; but there is a cheft by his 
bed-fide filled with gold and jewels ; 
which contain more property than all 
ae fubjetts poets.” The King 

ing a lover of truth, repaired once 
more to the herd{man’s dwelling.— 
He found the cheft, and eommanded 


him to open it; the herdfman begged . 


to be excufed, affuring him that it 
coatained nothing worthy of any 
one’s curiofity ; but the King’s fuf- 
picions were heightened by the earn- 
ettnefs with which he declined the 
order. ‘The cheft was opened, and 
what were the contents? No more 
than a plain herd{man’s coat, and a 
ftaff itripped of its bark ! ‘The herd{- 
man upen this depofited his fine 
cloaths in the cheit, and, recolleCung 
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his friend’s fable of the blind man 
and the ferpent, put on his former 
drefs, walked to his native home, and 
could not be prevailed with, by the 
intreaties nor promifes of the King, 
to depart from his refolution of fin- 
ifhing his days in the cottage where 
he had drawn his firft breath, 


PRADA AAI 


Pratsrer of Paris. 


Cosy of a letter from Mr. Henry Wyne 
hoop, of Vreden Hoff, Bucks Countys 
Pennf{ylvania, 13th Auguft, 17875 
to the Prefident of the Agricultural 
Society of Philadelphia. 

Sir, 

Bag sche of the utility of 

the Piaitter of Paris as a grafs 
manure, I communicate to you for 
the information of the Society, an ex- 
periment which I lately made. In 
the month of March latt, as foon as 
the fnow was off the ground, and it fo 
fettled as to bear walking upon the 
furface, I {pread eight bafhels of the 

Plaifter of Paris upon two and an 

half ‘acres of wheat ftubble ground, 

which had been fown the fpring be- 
fore (in common with the ret of the 
field) with abont two pounds of red 
clover feed for pafture; this {pot 
yielded abont the middle of June five 
tons of hay. A fmall piece of ground 
within the enclofure, and of fimilar 
quality, having been left unfpread 
with the plaifler, afforded an oppor- 
tunity of diftinguifhing the effects of 
Plaifter of Paris as a manure; for 
from the produce of the latter, there 
was good reafon to judge that my 
piece of clover, without the affittance 
of the plaifter, might have yielded 
one and an half tons of hay; fo that 
the eight bufhels of pulverized ftone 
muft have oceafioned an increafe of 
three and an half tons of hay upon 
two and an half acres of ground, in 
addition to which it is now covered, 
to appearance, with between two 
and three tons fit for the feythe. 
This foil has been in courfe of tillage 
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about fifty years, and never had any 
dung or manure upon it, bet yet was 
what might be called good wheat 
land, As the. effects of the plaifter 
were thus powerful upon fuch kind 
of ground, there is good reafon to 
conclude they wou!d be much greater 
upon a foil previoufly manured, 
With due refpeét, 1 am, &c. 
(Signed) Henzny Wrncoor. 
The Préfident of the Agricultural 
Society of Philadel piia. 





Copy of a letter from Robert Morris to 
Tefe Lawrence. 

AFTER the converfation which 
palled between thee and me, on the 
fubjeét of Plaifter of Paris, I con- 
ceived it might not be improper to 
give thee an account of the feveral 
trials which | have made with it as a 
manore for land. Perhaps it might 
have been in the year 1775 that it 
was recommended to me as a manure 
for land; I accordingly parchafid 
five buthels—yet my faith thercin was 
fo weak, that it My until 1778, when 
in the month of March I fowed at 
the rate of 2} bufhels per acre, on 
fome ground which I[ had tilled and 
fowed with clover feed the {pring 
preceding, leaving a piece in the 
middle not fowed, and likewife on 
each fide. ‘That feafon, where there 
was no plaifter fown, the clover ftood 
on the ground about twelve inches 
high, but where the plaifter was fown, 
the clover ftood upon an average 34 
inches high; this ground I fowed tor 
about four feafons after, and found 
it to have lefs grafs every year, tho’ 
that which was fown with the plaif- 
ter had as much more in proportion 
as the firft year. I afterwards plough- 
ed up all this ground except onc- 
fourth of an acre, upon this I again 
pat Plaifter of Paris, in the year 
785, and no other manure whatever 
fince 1778, and-itis now in much 
better order than it was at that time, 
and it has produced me about two 
tons of hay every year for the fir& 
exop, aud a wlerable good fecond 
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crop, and formetimes a third crop, or 
very good paiture; though the laft 
time | manured it, I put in the pro- 
portion of fix buthels of this plaifter 
to an acre. I have likewife made 
many experiments otherwife, I have 
tried it with Indian corn, where it 
does tolerably well, with buckwheat, 
and it makes it grow fo rapidly that 
it has always fallen down, and I 
have loft my crop. I have tried it 
with wheat, and it is not poffible to 
difcover that it makes any difference 
when fowa on the crop ; but when 
itis fown on grafs ground, and this 
ground turned up and laid down in 
wheat, it is amazing the advantage 
it is of to the crop. Laft fall was a 
year I put down about eight acres of 
wheat, which I harrowed in and then 
fowed clover feed, which came up 
and looked very fine in the fall ; but 
the winter being very fevere with bat 
little fnow, the clover was dead in 
the fpring; when I fowed it again 


with clover feed, and about fix buth- 
els of Plaifter of Paris to the acre ; 
and by harveft time I had clover all 
over the piece better than 12 inches 
high, and which TE mowed inabout 
two or three weeks after my wheat 
was cut. I believe I might have cut 
full aton of hay off from each acre, 
and I am well fatisfied that if I had 
not put Plaifter of Paris on it, I 
fhould not have had any grafs that I 
could have cut. Lhave hkewife fold 
this manure to many people in this 
flate as well as New-Jerfey, Mary- 
land, Delaware, &c. and after trial 
their applications to me for more has 
been very great, which induces me 
to believe they have found the like 
benefit from the ufe of it as I have 
myfelf. 
With refpeét, I am thy friend, 


Rosert Morris. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 15, 178Qs 
To Jefle Lawrence. 
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Hareiness /o be found only i Virtue. 
Kx thea this trath (enough for Man to know) 


** Virtue alone is 


inefs below.” 


‘The only point where human biifs ftands ftill, 
And taftes the good without the fall to ill; 
Where only Merit conitant pay receives, 
Is blett in what it takes, and what it gives ; 
‘The joy unequall’d, if its end it gain, 
Aad if it lofe, attended with no pain; 
Without fatiety, tho’ e’er fo blefs’d, 
Aad but more relifh’d as the more diftrefs’d : 
"The broadeft mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 
Lefs pleafing far than Virtue’s very tears: 
Good, from each object, from each place acquir’d, 
For ever exercis’d, yet never tir’d ; 
Never elated while one man’s opprefs’d ; 
Never dejecled, while another’s biefs’d ; 
And where no wants, no wifhes can remain, 
Since but to with more Virtue, is to gain. 
See the fole blifs Heav’n could on all beftow ! 
Which who but feels can tafic, but thinks can kaow = 
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ifh- Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
re; "The bad muft mifs; the good, untaught, will find ; 
all Slave to no feét, who takes no private road, 

hes me looks thro’ Nature, up to Nature’s God: . 
out urfues that Chain which links th’ immenfe defign, 
eat Joins heav’n and earth, and mortal and divine ; 

cut Sees, that no being any blifs can Know, 

ore’, But touches fome above, and fome bélow ; 

vad Learns from this union of the rifing whole, 

Se ‘The firft, lat purpofe of the human foul ; 

tT And knows where Faith, Law, Morals all began, 
old All end in Love of God, and Love of Man. 

his For him alone Hope from goal to goal,’ 
ty- And opens ftill, and opens on his foul ; 

y - ; : . 

rial * Till lengthen’d on to Faith, and unconfin’d, 

has Tt pours the blifs that fills up all the mind. 

me He fees, why Nature plants in Maa alone ; 
ike Hope of known blifs, and faith in blifé anknowns 
ive (Nature, whofe dittates to fo other kind 


Ave giv’n in vain, but what they feek they find) 
Wife is her prefent; fhe conneéts in this 
His greateft Virtue with his greateft Blifs; 
At once his own bright profpeét to be bleft,’ 
And ftrongeft motive to affift the reft. 
Self-love thus puth’d to focial, to divine, 
Gives thee to make thy neighborr’s blefling thine; 
a Js this too little for the boundlefs heart ? 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part : ‘ 
Grafp the whole worlds,of Reafon, Life, and Senfe, 
In one clofe fyftem of Benevolence : 
Happier as kinder, in whate’er degree, 
And height of Blifs, but height of Charity. 
God loves from lefo Parts: but human fout 
Mutt rife from Individual to the Whole. 
Self-love but ferves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the farall pebble firs the peaceful lake ; 
"The centre mov’d, a circle ftraight fucceeds, 
Another ftills and fti## another wo ; 
friend parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace ; 
His country next ; and next all human race ; 
Wide ald mote wide, th’ o’erflowings of the mind 
"Vake ev’ry creature in, of ev’ry kind ; 
Earth {miles arotind, with boundlefs bounty blef, 
And Heay’n beholds its image in his breaft. 





PDVPVIAVPVPVPV DVO PDP Dv 
4n exterpdral Ode in a Sleeplefs Night. By @ Lady, (MrsvS. of News 
Jerfey) while attending on bey Hutband in a long and painful llnets. 
LEEP! balmy Sleep! has clos’d the eyes of all, 


tJ And darknefs reigns o’er this terreftrial bal. : 
Pat me, ah me, no refpite can] gain, 
Not one fuft flumber cheats this vital pain! 


l ya 


Vor Py l. Nov 4. 
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All day in feeret fighs I’ve pour’d my fool, 
Aad now, at night, in Hoods of forrow roll! 
My doway pillow, us’d to fcenes of grief, 
Has loit its power to yield the leait relief! 


Thro’ all the &ence of this dreary night, 

Made awful by that taper’s gloomy light; 

My aching heart re-echos ev'ry groan, 

And makeseach igh, cach mortal pang, its own! 


But why thould I implore fléep’s friendly aid? 
O’er we her poppies /oed no impart ; 

But dreams of dear departing joys invade, 

And rack, with fears, my fad foreboding heart ! 


Ah! could / take the fate to dim affign’d 

And leave the helplefs family their head; 

How pleas’d, how peaceful to my lot refign’d ; 
I'd quit the nurfe’s ftation for the bed ! 


Oh Death! Thou canker worm of human joy ! 
"Thou cruel foe to fweet domettic neace! 

He foon thal! come that thall thy thafts deftroy, 
Aad caufe thy dreadful ravages to ceafe! 


Yes! The Repeemex comes to wipe the tears, 
‘The briny tears, from ev'ry ttreaming eve! 

And Death and Sin, and doubts and tears, 

Shall all be lott in endlefs vidtory ! 


PPP PD OVP PA GROAUNPINOVD A 


(Want of room hath occafioned us, till now, to delay publishing the 


following Lines. } 


For the Chrifian’s, Scdolar's, and Farmer's Magazine. 


ANNIVERSARY ODE, for Jury 4th, 1-89. 


Tune—* CoLtumsia.” 


ET laureats endeavor their monarchs to praife, 

4 And ceiebrate princes in bombaittic lays ; 
Lei kingdoms and empires implicitly fail 
And deity tyrants and defpots extol, i 
Let ovient nations, where flavery e’er reigns, 
‘U» daultans pay homage, benumb’d with their chains ; 
While Freedom, blett goddefs, expell’d from their thores, 
‘} hear ftupor and blioduels, and folly deplores. 


Thus, exil’d thofe regions, the feraph has fown 
And lett the duil my rads in fhackles to groan ; 
While Europe invites her, the ikims o’er the main, 
And in this new kimpire commences her feign, 
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Hail heaven born Freedom, of virtue the (pring ! 
Hail bright Independence ! thy birth-cay we fing ; 
Unfold all thy graces, thy brilliance difplay, 
horapture our fvuls and infpirit our lay. 
































What time the proud Briton, with conquet elate, 
Oar charters infring’d and invaded our ttate ; 
Confign’d us to flavery, the manfion of woz, 

And vainly predeftin’d our final o’erthrow : 

* was thou, O Columbia! thy Curerratn arofe, 
Who, aided by Heaven, defeated our toes ; 


Caas'd the tamults and horrors of combat to ceafe, 
And rais’d us to freedom, to glory and peace. 


No more the dread clangors of battic fhall roar; 
No longer each field be incrimfon’d with gore ; 
Bat peace, fmiling cherub, tranfcendently gay, 
Her heart-cheering profpects and glories difplay. 
"Yo day let the trumpet of liberty tound ; 

Let forrow be banifh’d ; let gladnefs abonad ; 
Let grateful fenfations in each breatt.arife, 

And tunefal hofannas atcend to the fkies, 


Awake fair Columbia, thou child of the tkies ; 
Awake to importarice ; to virtue arife ; 

On pinions of genius and induftry foar ; 
The fountains of {Cience and wifdom explog. 
See rich agriculture exult o’er the land, 

And new manufatures, faft rifiag, expand ; 
While nature propitious luxuriantly {miles ; 
Mechanics a farmers rejoice in their toils. 


See hills, plains and vallies inveted with g-aia, 

Which, wantonly waving, refembles the main; 

See verdant favannas and land{capes difplay, 

Where fteeds, herds and lambkins promifcuoufly fray ; 
See forefts majeftic their branches extend ; 

See gardens and orchards rich fruitage portend : 

Hence gladnefs and plenty exalts o’er the plain, 

And commerce triumphant glides over the main. 


Hail Source of all being ! Hail Effence divine! 
‘Thou Fountain of goodnefs! Columbia combine ; 
On Virtue’s firm bafis fublime may the rife ; 

«« Extend with the main and diffolve with the fics, 
May righteoufnefs triumph ; may anion prevail, 
And juttice impartial exhibit her fcale ; 

May. difcord and flavery be banifh’d our thore, 
And liberty blefs us till time be no more. 


’”” 


AS?PASIO, Ve 
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if Ay ODE~Wrurtren at the Entry of THE PRESIDENT of the Uxy- 
rev States inthe Town of Boston, Odeber 4, 1489. 
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TD tne eye e’er fee fo fair a day! 
Behold thy Genius, Frerpom! lead the way. 
Rude Kings of old did rufian armies wait, 
And {well with barb'rous port the pomp of ftate ; 
While the proud car, bedeck’d with guilty gold, 
On Frespom’s writhing xeck triu nt roll’d : 
The nobles proud, who led the gorgeous train, 
ore Slavery’s badge anddrew a gilded chain : 
While the loud fhouts that piere’d the troubled air, 
"Lhe tongue of nations, only trill’d with fear: 
The eye adoring {carce could check its flow, 
¥or all their trophies fwell’d on human woe. 
‘ The tracks of trigmph thus the nations trod, 
And thought the fov’reign power deriv’d from God. 
Hence o’er the hiftorig roll what hatefal crimes | 
Were wrought the model of fucceeding times ? 
But now fair Liperty iliames the age, 
And reafon tints Renown's recording page— 
Blots from her eye the fierce barbarian’s name, 
And even Czfar blurs the page of fame. 
Who wrought the wond’ruys change, what pow’s divine? 
The wond’rous change, O Washi ne ton was thine! 
*'Tis your own zra! grace the radient page, 
The fo§ering Father of the filial age ! 
Thou too, ijluftrious Haxcoce! by his fide 
In every lowering hour of danger try’d, 
With him confpicuous o’er the beamy page, 
Defcend the theme of every future age. ° 
When firft the {word of early war we drew, 
The King prefaging fix’d his eye on you ; 
*T wag your dread finger prefs’d the facred feal, 
Whence rofe to fov'reign power the public weal. 
‘Then WASHINGTON, O dearly honor’d name! 
From callow youth the favorite of fame! { 
When hov’ring navies, (haughty /bien’s boatt,) 
Pour’d their proud armies o’er the trembling coat, 
Your country beck’d you from the rural bower, ° 
And nerv’d vour mighty arm with all her power. 
"The tyrant faw, and fick’ning at the view, 
In fancy bid his frantic hopes adieu, 
But, prompt by fate, flill bad his armies dare, 
Iiew the vain tramp and wag’d abortive war ; 
At length you drew the tyrant from his throne, 
And bad his feal your courfe of glory crown. 
When polifh’d Wifdom feem’d her feats to fly, 
On thee again the public caft hereye— 
tow rgfe the Model from your forming hand! 
The proud palladium of our haypy land ! 
Ah! gentle parent of the cradled States, 


Pu who fondeye an infant nation waits ; 
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While now aff-Ction feems your flep to fay, 
And {warming concourfe cho sks your lal'ting way : 
Perhaps, among the loud-acclaiming throng, 
Your ear may touch the Mafe’s tranfient fong. 
high-born Mafe, from adulation free, - 
Attunes, D CHIEF! thé haughty lyre to thee, 
No vulgar theme could ever tempt hee flrain, 
erhaps the prousett of the tuneful train, 
Seclude from bufy life her hours are led, 
And her lone fteps the fhade of Science tread. 
Her years revolving ro}i a playful flow, 
Nor ever care in ik the Mufe’s brow. 
From her recefs, where her own rofes twine, 
How of her fancy drew a form like thine: — 
Ere morning wak’d the wing’d her early way, 


Tohail the dawn of this aufpicious day. 





Qa theArosracyvand Reptme rion 


of Man. 
By Mii P. D. of Effex Gounpty, 
New-Jerfey, — “ 


Nhappy Adam! thys fo ruin all 

Thy fons and gavghters by thy 

early fali 1 blaw ; 

The qwhole creation feels thy deadly 

We cannot rife, funk by thy fin fo 

low! [holy word, 

When thou rebell’d and broke God's 

He turn’d his mercy to a flaming 

; {word ! the rod 

How dreadful thus to lie beneath 

And fi’ry veng’ance of an angry God! 
Unable, of ourfelves, to fatisty 

An injur’d Judge, or from his wrath 

to fly ! [ears ; 

But hark ! A voice of love falutes our 

‘The Son of God in man's behalf ap. 

ars! i  Fidrefs'd 

And thus his heav’nly father he ad- 

(Hisfather liften’d to hismild requeft.) 

“* Father, faid he, accept, and | will 

ive 

Myfelf a facrifice that man may live! 

If nought but death cap afifwer thy 

deinands [hands !” 

Freely Wil fuffer at thy righteous 

The Lord, who flill had mercy kept 

; in fttore { more , 


For finful man, reply'd5 «J ag vo 


aT. 6 6hT he 


Bot what amazing and unbounded 





= 
rj 


love! [ahore ; 
He leaves his father and the realms 
Lefcends to earth, and loaded with 
the fins gins! 
Of fallen man, his painful tat be- 
But how was he receiv’d ? Let us ret- 
le&. [due refpedl ? 
Did men acknowledge him with 
Ah! No, They, barden’d rebels fill 
did prove ; fof love! 
Return’, with malice, all his acts 
No palace deck’d! No readinefs 1s 
made ! fy ne ! 
The Infant Sav’our's in a manger 
No downy pillow waits tg reit his 
head ! hed ! 
His room a ftable, and the firaw his 
But ere two years had fully paft away, 
Malicioufly they fought the babe to 
flay ! [ture grew, 
And as his vears increas‘d and fta- 
So djd their hatred and his forrows 
too! [ning red, 
While for our fins he bore the chaft’- 
Was dcem’d by map forfaken of his 
God! 
Now, in the garden, op the ground 
he lies ; 
In hy mble pofture, earpefily he prays! 
His foul’s ditrefs’d ; but he ts pati- 
ene bills 


+ ; . ‘ 
Awd all fubmidiicn je his fayhex’s wi?! 


a? 
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But now the night, the fatal night 
appears, [wears! 
When all around a gloomy afpee 
His friends forfake hin, and his toes 
prevail ; f fail! 
Yet neither doth his love nor courage 
With cords they biad his facred hands 
and feet; [ment feat ? 
And, fcoffing, drag him to the judg- 
No mercy do they know, nor pity 
feel ; 
No forrow penetrates their hearts of 
"They fcourge him fore ! and {till their 
malice burns! 
They finite his face, and crown his 
head with thorns! ' 
And is not this enough to fatisfy 
God’s dreadful! anger? No ; he ftill 
mutt die! [away : 
Sentence is pait; and he mutt hafte 
He bears his Crofs ; arrives at Gol- 
yotha, wood! 
Now we behold him, faften’d to the 
His hands and feet, all reaming 
down with bload ! 
Thus he’s extended on the curfed tree! 
Who but mutt weep ? How great his 
mifery ? 
He’s parch’d with thirit ; bat begs 
for drink in vain ; 
Gall, vinegar, indeed, he doth obtain! 
‘To his heavenly father now he cries ! 
And now he groans; he bows his 
head and dies! 
The fun, aftonith’d at theawfu! fight, 
To hide the fcene, refus’d to give his 
light! 
The earth doth quake; the folid 
rocks are rent: 
Yet harden’d Jewith hearts do not 
relent ! 
Their raging malice is not fatisfy’d, 
But with a fpear they pierce the 
Sav’our’s fide ! 
Look ep, my foul, behold the bleed- 
ing Lamb! fname! 
Tove 2nd adore, and praife his holy 
For us he fuffer’d ; and for us he bled; 
For us he now js aumber'’d with the 
dead ! [ ftood around, 
Tfis Cearelt friends, who mournful 
Now lav his Iitelefs body in the 
pr und ! 


[fteel! - 
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But, the third day, he reaflumes his 
breath, 
And bavfis afunder all the bands of 
death! _ 
Is forty days on earth, and then doth 
Again triumphant to the lofty tkies ! 
Now with his heavenly father inter- 
ceeds, 
And even for his enemies he pleads ! 
Yefons of men, awake! behold his 
love ! [prove! 
No longer to your God rebellious 
O from the lethargy of fin awake ! 
And feck for mercy, ere it be too iate! 
If threatnings can’t affright ; let mer- 
cy turn 
Your hearts and caufe you for your 
fins to mourn ! 
Confider what the dear redeemer bore; 
And fteadfaftly refolve to fin no more! 
That heart muft be as adamant, in- 
deed, ° [not bleed! 
That at the fight with forrow doth 
And thou, my foul, with thankful- 


nefs record 
The death and fuffering of thy blef- 
fed Lord ! Fring ; 


Let earth and fkies with allelujais 
And ev’ry being praife our heav’nly 


king ! 
PQA OO OD DP 
> MT Bu TT. 
AIL, fweet content! whofe ma- 
gic pow’r 


Can blunt misfortune’s keeneft dart, 
And when black fkies with tempett 
lour, 


Serene and chearful guard the heart. 


All gracious, hither urge thy way, 
And make my breaft thy deareft cell; 

My mind prote¢t from dire difmay, 
And round me fpread thy potent 

fpell. 

Inftead of pri le, wh'eh now confumes, 
And wears mv fpirits by her cares, 

At fancied flights full idly fumes, 
‘The victim of her peevith airs. 


Geod humor then fill, Sli he and free 
Defpifing pomp atid hating ftrife, 
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Shall crown with gay hilarity 
The circling periods of my life. 
Inftead of envy’s baleful train, 
‘fhat mourn amidit fair pleuty’s 
ttore ; 
If heaven’s funfhine, or its rain, 
Pour greater at a neighbour door : 


Benevoleace, with heart humane, 
Withing all happy as herfelf, 
Shall then extract from thy rich mean, 
Guld far more precious than mere 
pelf, 


PB BPODP- PP LIB 


SOLITUDE. 


ih se companion of the mufe, 
& Lovely Solitude, appear ; 
All thy calm content infufe, 
Soften anguifh, banith care : 
Lead me, O majettic queen, 
"Through the aromatic feene. 
Nature’s copied here by art, 
Joyful we the fraud contefs, 
Yet fo clofe performs her part, 
Lis but natere’s better drefs ; 
Solitude, here fix thy fear, 
Here in Cowley’s foft retreat, 
Teach are all the healing pow’rs, 
Of each plantand every tree ; 
Say how fhort-liv’d are the flowers ; 
Bring the moral home to me. 
Bid me fleeting lite defpife! 
Make me humble, make ine wife, 
Stretch me on the verdant mead, 
M here the murm’ring river flows, 
Wher® the elim expands her thade, 
And each rifing beauty blows; 


There L'il fay in peace of mind, 
<* Empty greatnefs, fall behind,” 


Pride within thy bumble cell, 
Never vet uprear’s her head ; 
Solitude with thee I'll dwell, 
Pride with me is long tince dead. 


Cold to pleafure, deaf to praife, 


Here 1 with to end my days. 
PPP Pia Dr 


The Exvenr of Lire’s Vanisry 


UST this little, and no more, 
1; in ev’ry mortal’s pow’r, 
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Fach to fay, I tafted breath, 

But the cup was fraught with death, 
1 have figh’d, have lawgh’d, have 

wept, - \ 

Wak'd to think, and thinking flept, 
Slept my wearied limbs to reit, 
Wak’d with labor in my breatt. 
Met with forrows, haply o’er, 
Mix’d in pleafures now no afore. 
Hop’d and fear’d, with equal fenfe, 
Dup’d by many a flight pretence. 
Soon fhall my foul her veil throw br, 


My body with its kindred hie. 


BPP" Pr Pv Ov 


Joa vounce Lapy, on éer fine Ear 
for Noific. 


‘ YITH joy, fweet Amoret, we 
° dear 


That mufic has enrapt your ear. 
O may no barfh, dijcrdaut trite, 
Jar on the tenor of your life! 
May barmery all cares affwage, 
krom fprightly youth, to folemn 
age! e 

To folc-mn age, from /pright/y youth 
Keep time, and lend an ear wo truth, 
"Vake virtue for a / fen fair: 

Let honor be your tav’rite air: 
Hold as your happiaefs you prize, 
In concert with the good and wife. 
When the connubial joys you prove, 
Such be the yrphery ot love, 

‘Yhat you may deem your rev jfl"d 

eats, 

I nbibe the min fic of the fy heres ! 

Ard when this being of a day, 

Like fome fott /sand has died away, 
May you with anyels join to Anz, 
Pra‘fe to the great eternal king! 


Fan Pi Pi Or 


On the Pin rwofa eiast Cutten. 
k XLAL aT RED by her paintal 
4 throcs, 
Lee natere take her due repofe : 
Sweet, dcareft Anna, be thy leep, 
* While l My jor ful vigils keep; 
O be thy joy Gucere as mine, 


Pur ture ai poise haveeousl dc thine. 
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Sleep on, and waking, thou thalt fee 
Ali that delights thy foul in me; 
Friend, hufband ; & a name mott déar,; 
"Nhe father of thy new-born ¢are ; 
As thou on her thy eves fhall caft, 
Thank Heaven for ail the daager paft. 
Heaven for no trivial cawfe ordains, 
"Phat joy like this fecceeds thy pains, 
Put by t « fecret pledge demands 

A parent’s duty at thy hand: ; 
Whilethou thy infamtchargethall rear, 
Rly love thall ightea every care? 


Since I before the hallow’d fhrine 
hirlt called my deareft Anna mine, 
Ne’er did my pulfe fo rapid move, 
Nor glad my tar with equal love; 
‘| hofe eharw that in this infant lie 
Shail bind us by a clofer tye. 


My partial eyes with pleafure trace 
"The features in its intant face ; 
And if kind heaven in mercy hear 
"The fondoefs of a father’s prayer, 
In her may I thofe manners fee, 


"| bof virtdtes 1 adore ia thee. 


RELSEDLELESEEEE EEE PEEEEEEEEE EERE REEL EEE 
FOREIGN OGEURRENCES. 





_ Lonpon, Ofober 14: 

QO‘ the arrival of the regiment de 

Flanders at Verfailless an en- 
tertainment as ufual was given by th¢ 
oficers of the Guarde de corps, &c. to 
the officers of the regiment de Flan- 
ders. After this feftavity Sad conti: 
pued fome tine, on the appearance of 
the king and queen from the gallery, 
there was acry of Vive le Ruy et Vi- 
ax le Reine : on which the officers, and 
thofe of the Swifs guards (who were 
likewile prefent, as if by a pre-con- 
certed plan) pulled the national cock- 
ades from theit hats, treading them 
under their feet; and having black 
cotkades at hanil, they were imme- 
diately dittributed, and fupplied the 
place of the red and bluc. An ac- 
couat of this foon reached Paris, and’ 
occafioned a general difcontent. The 
people affembled for two or three 
days, without any decifive meafures, 
till the fourth day afters the tranfac- 
tign at Verfaille-, when a large body 
without any head, fat out from Paris 
for that place, anJ foon after thé 
Marquis de la Fa;ette marched at the 
head of abouttwenty thoufand of the 
Paris militia. On their arrival at 
Verfailles, they found three regi- 
mente drawn up to recéive them ; but 
on being ordered to fire, the regi- 
nent de Flanders clubbéd their Gre- 


locks, and went over to the Marquis 
—the Swifs regiment refufed to fire, 
and flood motionlefs—and the guarde 
de corps were foon difperfed, flying 
for thelter to whatever covert they 
could fin’. The Marquis immediate- 
ly waited or, the king and queen, in- 
forming them that to fatisfy the peo- 
ple, anu to avoid worfe confequences, 
they mult remove to Paris. ‘I hey 
were accordingly on their way ; but’ 
fo great was the crowd, that they 
were cight hours in going from Ver-' 
failles to Paris. 

The tranfactions at Verfailles ap- 
peared to have been intended asa 
prelude to fome more ferious efforte’ 
on the part of royalty; as it was 
fuppofed, and we apprehend juftly 
fuppofed, that the regiments then uns 
der the eye of the king, would not 
have ventured on fuch a meafure, to 
iofult the gatfonal cockade, withour 
the affurance of fome powerful fup- 
port, andeven without the confent of 
their fuperiors. ‘The equivocation 
of the king to the application of the 
national affeinbly y requetting his al- 
fent to their articles or plan of a cons 
ftitution, fil gave rtfe vo fuch a fur- 
mife, which fabfequeat facts have cor~ 
roberated,: 

The national aflembly have re- 
folved to remove likewile to Parts + 
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t i Ye ; 
where it is their deliberations 
wil Haber we ond ‘with more unani 


er bet ch§ for we are forry 


to fay that rs in many 
the members of that body 4 difpofi- 


tion to ; and embar- 
eration «2 re at atithe when 


the public exigence requires 2 con- 
creep. aula ower friend to 
his codatry. "Theclergy in particd- 
lar come under the spretion of da- 


a and it is thought thete muft | 


a few tore eRamples of feverity 
before the abettors of defpotifin will 
be indaced to relinquifh the thare of 
public plunder which has fallen to 
them.—There is a report that there 
eye yen cription of a aoe 

r of thefe prevaricating gentry; bat 
the teuth of this is not teciently af- 


certai . 4 BE oa ; 

it ie he that tHe reridval of 
the king to Paris may be attended 
with betieicial 3 as it may fe- 
a Awe re 0g and, 
fhew t ; ng the getie-. 
ral with; aiid that f{pirit which afferts 
the long neglected rights of human 
hatute; againf thé encroachments of 


Bias cot delivered at the Natiiwal djs’ 


fen ‘ France on the th o . 
1789. b the female Chicas aetd 


came to make an offcring of their jew- 
pre sierwehe a: fame. Glare 


tary contribution tewards the difcharge 
bf the public debtt. 4 
Messei¢neurs; 


THE tion of the ftatéis a. 


work committed to the national re- 


prefentatives. | 

| Thellibetation of the ffate thould 
be the care of every good citiden. 

_ Ta order to enable the fenate to 
falfil'd vow that was made by Ca- 
millus to Apollo before Me capture 
of Vienm, the Roman ladies mate a 
voluatary offeting of their ornantents 
to the republic. ) 

But no vows can be more facred 
than engagements contra¢ted with 
the creditors of the flate; the public 
Vout, No, 4. 
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debt thould be fcrapulopfly diftharg- 
ed, but the means fhould be readered 
eafy to the peuple. 

t is in that view that feveral citi- 
za@is, wives or daughters of artis 
come to offer to this augut nef opi, 
affembly thofe ornaments, which tii¢y 
would bluth to wear, when patriot {ra 
bids them facrifice them to the psb- 
lic good. What worman is. there, 


worthy the title of citizen, who. 


would fiot prefer to the infipid pa- 

rade of vanity, the inexpreffible plea. 

fure of converting the ornaments of 
her perfon to fo excellent an ufe ? 

_ Our offering is no doub: of finall 
value; for athong the votaries uf the 
fine arts, glory rather than riches is 
the purfuit: Our offering is in prow 
portion to our means, but not to the 
fegtiment that animates cir breaits. 
May our example be followed by 
many citizens of either &x, wliofe 
circumftances are far more opulent 
than ours! aid our example will, my. 
Lords (Meffeigneurs) be followed, if 
you will bat Geign gracioufly to ac- 
cept, if you will p:ocufe the facility 
of making voluntary contributidas, 
by eftablithing from this moment a 
bank, for the fole purpofe of receiv- 
epee gifts in money or jewels, 
to be invariably applied to the dif 
Of the national debr. 

Reply of Le Prefident of the National 
Afembly, tthe female Citizens, who 
have made an offering of their per- 

Junal ornaments Tewards thed'f-barge 
of the public debt. so 
THE nations! affembly beholds, 
with infinite fatisfa€tion, your gene- 
rous facrifice; which emanates from 
motives of (rue patriotifm. =. 
May the nobie example which you 
offer us at this prefent moment, com- 
municate to al! ranks of citizens the 
heroic fentiment, from which it pro- 
cetds, and may it find as greata num- 
ber of imitators as is does admirers ! 
You are far more adorned by your 
virtues, than you could be by the 
preciows ornaments which you facti- 
A Ke 
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fige to the of your country,— 
The nae atten will a into 
person the plan which you pro- 
e with all the warmth which iti 
ale Ae 

A true copy. igned) 

Henry ve Lonceve, 
Sec. Nat. Aff. 
Decuamps, Sec. 

Silas Deane, who died a few days 
fince at Deal, in Kent, was one of 
the moft remarkable initances of the 
verfatility of fortune, which has oc- 
cdrred perhaps daring the prefent 
century. . 

‘Being a native and merchant of 
Boulton, at an early period of the A- 
mierican war, he was feleéted by Con- 
grefs as one of the reprefentatives of 
America at the cuart of Hgance. 

During his refidence in that king- 
dom, he fived in great affluence, a 


was prefented by Louis XVI. with 


his piftare fet round with brilliants, 
asa mark of refpeét on account of 
his integrity and abilities. 

‘Having, however, foon after been 
accufed of embezzling large fams of 
money intrufted to his care forthe 
pects of arms and ammunition. 


tr. Deane fought for aa afylum in , 


this country ; where his hatnics of life, 
at firft economical, and afterwards 
penurious in the extreme, amply re- 
tuted the malevolence of his enemies. 

‘So reduced, indeed, has this gen- 
tleman, who was fuppe fed to va 
embezzled upwards of £.100,000 
flerling, lately been, that he experi- 
ericed all the horrors of the 
jeét poverty, in the capital of Eng- 
jahd, and has for thefe laf few 
months been #lmoft in danger of ftar- 
vin ° 

The king of Spain has given orders 
for a voyage round the world, under 
the direétiva of the Chevalier Mala- 
fpini, an Italian, and captain of a fri- 
gate. "The principal object of. the 
voyage is to obtain exact hydogra- 
phic charts of the immenfe fhores of 
the South Sea, and the Archipelago of 
the Philippines, 


In Germany an excellentand cheap 
dye has been invented, adapted to 


woollen and cotton manafatiures ; it» 


confitts chiefly of the feeds of the sed 
Trefoil, a plant very common in this 
country, and.employed to feed hor- 
fes, &c. A decottiomof thefe feeds 
is, mixed with different mineral fub- 
ftances, and the cyes produced are ve- 
ry beautiful, and of a great variety ; 
among which are yellows and greens 
of different fhades, as alfo citron and 
orange colours. Thefe dyes refit 
the a¢tion of the fubftances with whicy 
trials are ufually made much better 
than common dyes, and premife ma- 
ny advantages, if adopted, to the 
manufactures of this. country. 





Domeftic Occurrences, 


PHILADELPHIA, November 21. 
N_ Toefday, the soth inftant, 

the Dittrict Covrt of the U- 

nited States, in the Dultri€t of Penn- 
fylvania, was opened .in the State- 
houfe in this city, by the Honorable 


Francis Horkinson, Efq. Judge, 


of the Court. 

Such members of Congrefs as. were 
in town, the Mayor and Recorder of 
the city, and a number of refpedtable 
citizens attended on this occafion. 

_ After the commiffions of the judge, 
of the Atterney for the United States, 
and of the Marfhal of the fpeenarere 

roclai and a number of) the 
proses: 2 the Bar admitted, the 
Judge addreffed the Grand Jury in 
a charge fitited to the occafion. 

The Foreman,.in behalf of the Ju- 
remauees a copy of the Judge's 

arge, far publication, of which the 
following age the concluding obfer- 
vations; . 

“Thus hath the government of 
United States been eftablifhed on the 
broad bafis of the will of the people ; 
which is the only ,juft and permanent 
foundation on which, government can 
be built ; for, the people are the true 
fource of power, and the object of 





- go w lUcpl tle FS 











tt . 
be the 


| and 
to thofe from w 


se a is derived, and for whom 


it is inftitated. . 


* My hearers, will) I am fore, re- 
joice with me in of the 


sae of our new founded em- 
pi dominion extending through 
various climates—refources inexhanft- 
ible—the b: ‘of nature impro- 
ved and heightened by the rs of 
art—endlefs premeth Rh  roeh | 
unlimited—and, above all, the wealth 
and ftrength of fo many potent States, 
united and bound together by. a libe- 
ral, and yet vigorous conftitution, 
gives us a reafonable hope that Ame- 
rica will foow' fife, like her own ea- 
giv, and foar above thafe clouds and 
iterms which difturb and terrify birds 
of a weaker wing. 
‘* GENTLEMEN, ; 
‘* If any crimes or offences, ‘cog-’ 
nizable. by the jurifdiction of ‘this 
court, have come to your knowledge, 
it is your duty to enquire concerning 
them, and prefent them for trial. 
Should you want any information ref- 
petting the law, or inftruétion in 
points of form, the court, or the attor- 
ney for the United States, will be rea- 
dy to give you all neceflary afliftance.”” 
After the addrefs feveral- caufes, 
criminal, civil and maratime, were 
inftitated in this new court. 
Let me recommend (faysa corref- 
ndent) one particular of an impor- 
roa ities, for reducing theba. 
lance of trade which 1s againft the 
citizens of Ameri¢a : WOOL! It is 


no exotic, and can owe to no foreign- 
er! Be at nce on this ate 
mongft ou * encourage the 


growth of it; and promote woollen 
manufactures? begin, in fmall affo- 
ciations or companies, with the fim- 
pleft fabrication ; fach as of blankets: 
they are heceffary as coats. Other 
objeéts for a well applied induftry 
will occur, the one after another. — 
Asa forerunner to promoting emp/y- 
ment, be bold in’ amending the regu- 
dations refpecting the poor : princi- 
pally provide checks on the magif- 
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go- throu 


' producing toys for others; as the 


5?7 

and overfeers, who 
levity, weakneffes or other 
caufe, fuffer thei ry to be thame- 
fully abufed and. ed in parti- 
cular parts of, the continent, and in=’ 
volve in their lax government a mar- 
ked encousa nt of fome of the 
greateft evils that can enfeeble nati- 
onseor affeét mankind ; idlenefs and 
debauchery, with their concomitant 
ewretchednrft. John will be at cafe; 
will be idles will be a for, becanfe 
John can whine himfelf into the fo- 
ciety of public paapers without difi- 
culty, be and there provided for, asa 
drone, by the induftrious. Thelaws 
provide for the , bat——not for 
the impoftor: 1 would provide for 
the poor, but———they fhould be 
kept to fome emplayment ; all paupers 
who are capable of whitling a ftick, 
maybe; induced to pafs their time in 


trates, 



















































Dutch are ufed to fupply our 
babies, bie aad little. A fteadinefs 
in work, of various forts, according 
to the abilities of the refpeétive in- 
mates, would greatly leffen the pub- 
lic burthen ; both by thy income pro- 
duced by it, and from impottors. 
fhrinking from a compulfive work 
under confinement, when they caa chufe 
to work at /arge. Want of a right 
criterion for admitting of applicants, 
to be provided for at the public ex= 
pence, is the principal caufe of nine- 
tenths of them ‘being in reafon, in 
humanity, policy and in juftice, im- 
P ly received. ‘That a man is 
poor, is not alone fufficient. caufe for 
the fervants of the public.to provide 
for him at the colt of the induttrious 
part ‘of the community : befidés his. 
being in a ftate of thdigence, he maft 
be incapable of working fufficiencly to 
fapport himfelf in neceffaries ; and 
he muft be without any confedtion 
capable and compellable by lawto 
provide for him. Indulging a whin- 
ing drone, capable of getsing a living 
by labor or in any way.of his former. 
employments, is éncouraging the vi- 
ces above enumerated, and 1a effeét 
multiplies paupers and wretchednefs, 
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Flizabeth-Town, Nov. 30. 
- From ghe circumftance of moft of 
the Nobleflé of France being in et- 


ile, there is tuo to think 
En’ ' France will 

renewed 5 be 
made a fcene of 


pepe land in rower ng 
ony ws 


Poneman del dela F. ee 


one of the Renae ne me rae 







be more juttly attributed, than tor 


any other of their patriotic 
His long refidence in oaeees and 
America ape him ees te sh ot 
verniment—and 
the relative rights of on esas and 
the ruled, in the continual corref- 
pondénce he has kept e. with his 
adopted father; afhington, 
—the hero and ae rhe 
‘« Who with the enlighten’d pate 
ots met, 
On Schaylkill’s banks, in clofé 
divan, 
And wing’d that arrow fure as fate; 
Which ** afcertain’d the facred 
tights of mat.” 


"The following experiment to pre: 
ferve crops of ate in cafe they rea 
froft bitten, has been made with 
faccels by a farmet of Connestic 
An early froft had’ fevercly bit the 





in all the scighbourhood, wh : 
F: ét in the reel y- 
it, Sinaia cat field 
cut near the ground ; 
with the ears on, Recetas te 
in fmal! fhocks, near the top, and a 
number of them put intg a loofe 


ftack : In this pater, the ne Pale dii-, 


ed, the corn ripened, and was very. 
py s neighbours corn rot- 
DE AT TH s 
VIRGINIA. 
t burgh—Mirs, 





5 
~~ ha 
iia; aged a, 


PapMSyLWANIA, ; 

In Philadelphia—Dr, John Mor-. 
gan, medical profeffor in ‘deat: 
to of Philadelphia, and member of mang 
yee a {ciences; in Europe and 

America.—Jobn Lucans, Efq; fur- 
WEW-YORK. 
. te Raettele te cssnsh Vat 
6 months, ——Mrs. oy Kem 
i Macomb, confort of 
4: Alvony—-M Jane Cuyler 
re. uyler;. 
aged 19; coafort of Mr. Joha Cuyler. 
NEW-JERSEY. 

At Pri were t+ 
tev, ii eon 

Princeton tr. ja 
Fe , 

rbington—- 
of B Hewd, Big. ys 
ones annah Ogden. 
te ge a DEATHS. K 
gg general in Baws 
re the late war, aged 59. 
Mr. John Baptitt 
Adfenene 108. . 
M RIAGES. 
pt PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘2 Ph 


The: Revs Hac. 
" §; Keith, of Charlefton; South Caro- 
| te ie Tones Sercicdateh 


the Rev. Dri Sproat; of Phila- 


; MASSACHUSETTS. 


dn ge Hatt, Cm Weber, junior, 
ey a beamed 


NEW-YORK, 


of wou Val Peter Catt 


bison Kean — 
of mol Major Martin Hoff-, 


82, i Seale man, to Mifs Murry,. daughter of: 
wine the Prefident the late Mr. Robert. Marry : 


De Witt, Efq; to Milfs Lynot 


~-Siowide 
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